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Noted  Reporters  Give  Intimate  Slants 
On  War  Threats  At  Roundtable 

Puranty,  Stallings,  Hunt,  Kaltenbom,  Johnson  and  Others  Just  Back  From 
I  Ends  of  the  Earth  Exchange  Views  on  What’s  What  Backstage 


Eiperta  gather  at  the  Editor  &  Publisher  roundtable  to  discuss,  in  intimate,  Israels  II,  former  writer  for  Neto  York  Times  in  Addis  Ababa  and  now  pub- 
reding  fashion,  the  general  subject  of  “Can  the  nations  keep  the  peace?”  lie  relations  emissary  of  Haile  Selassie  in  New  York;  Walter  Duranty,  foreign 
Left  to  right:  Alfred  H.  Morton,  program  director.  National  Broadcasting  Com-  i  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times;  Frazier  Hunt,  correspondent  for  NEA. 

Cay;  Wilson  Hicks,  picture  and  feature  editor  of  the  Associated  Press;  j  Inc.,  and  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers;  Marlen  E.  Pew,  editor  of  Editor  &  PuR- 
arence  Stallings,  editor  of  Fox  Movietone  News;  Albin  Johnson,  noted  lisher;  James  Wright  Brown.  .Sr.,  publisher  of  Editor  &  Publisher;  Frank  Mason, 
fsreign  correspondent;  H.  V.  Kaltenborn,  radio  news  commentator;  Josef  |  vice-president  of  N.  B.  C.  (Mr.  Morton  and  Mr.  Mason  did  not  participate) 


‘JJOW  long  Hitler?” 

“For  what  will  Haile  Selas¬ 
sie  settle  ?” 

“What  will  Edward  VII I  do  for 
the  Empire  ?” 

“Can  the  world  keep  the  peace?” 

These  are  but  tempting  speci- 
|niens  of  the  portentous  headline 
[topics  on  which  eight  top-flight 
newsmen  exchanged  expert  “low 
down”  at  an  illuminating  private 
roundtable  in  New  York,  Wednes¬ 
day.  The  eight  ace  reporters,  just 
returned  from  exhilarating  assign¬ 
ments  in  farflung  corners  of  the 
restless  earth,  were  invited  to  a 
luncheon  at  the  Union  League 
Club,  New  York,  by  Editor  & 
PUBL’;SIIER. 

Brimming  with  between-the-by-lines 
intelligence  from  almost  every  clime, 
these  big  names  in  international  report¬ 
ing  shared  their  well-founded  beliefs 
informally  and  unconventionally,  much 
»fter  the  manner  of  the  boys  who  gather 
lughtly  in  the  city  room  in  Wilmington 
or  Wenatchee.  Instead  of  comparing 
notes  on  local  mischief  they  checked 
one  another’s  inside  slants  on  the  world¬ 
wide  political  drama.  Perfect  dovetail¬ 
ing  of  viewpoints  was  significant. 

To  take  the  nation’s  editors  backstage 
*0  Japan,  Russia,  Germany,  England. 
Prance,  Italy  and  Ethiopia,  Editor  & 
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Publisher  arranged  this  revealing 
roundtable  discussion,  and  presents — 
with  deletion  of  non-essentials  only — 
the  flow  of  rich  conversation  among 
eight  topnotchers  who  “have  been  there’’ 
to  see  things  with  their  own  eyes,  hear 
things  with  their  own  ears — much  of 
which  could  not  judiciously  have  been 
released  for  public  consumption. 

The  dramatis  personae  and  their 
roundtable  “assignments’’ : 

Walter  Duranty,  far-famed  Mos¬ 
cow  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Times  for  many  years,  now  on  roving 
assignments,  and  just  this  week  arrived 
in  America.  Mr.  Duranty  also  has 
achieved  lay  popularity  recently  through 
“1  Write  As  I  Please.”  He  discusses 
Russia  generally,  her  military  structure 
specifically. 

Frazier  Hunt,  widely  recognized 
special  correspondent  for  Newspaper 
I'Interprise  Association  and  the  Scripps- 
Howard  paper.s,  who  has  just  surveyed 
the  European  scene  and  arrived  in  New 
York  this  week  to  begin  a  series  on  the 
new  English  king,  with  whom  he  has 
had  many  contacts.  He  reports  to  the 
group  in  a  mildly  prophetic  vein  on 
Edward  VIII. 

Laurence  Stallings,  talented  editor 
of  Fox  Movietone  News,  who  is  just 
three  weeks  out  of  Ethiopia.  An  expert 
on  fighting  equipment,  among  most 
everything  else.  Mr.  Stallings  discusses 
Italy’s  chances  in  the  black  man’s  land. 

Hans  V.  Kaltenborn.  inveterate 


Editor  &  Publisher 
on  by  permission  only.) 
world  traveller  and  news  commentator 
with  a  myriad  following,  whose  particu¬ 
lar  assignment  is  the  Hitler  question- 
mark,  and  who  is  eminently  capable  of 
cc,vering  Germany  in  her  world  relation¬ 
ship.  He  has  just  lieen  abroad. 

Josef  Israels,  who  wrote  for  the 
New  York  Times  from  the  Italo-Ethio- 
pian  war  and  is  now  public  relations 
counsel  for  Haile  Selassie  in  New  York 
City,  volunteers  special  knowledge  of 
what  the  “King  of  Kings”  ultimately 
expects,  or  what  he  is  prepared  to  ac¬ 
cept.  Mr.  Israels  returned  to  New 
York  very  recently. 

Wilson  Hicks,  picture  and  feature 
editor  of  the  Associated  Press,  who  re¬ 
cently  completed  a  swing  around  the 
European  highspots,  and  is  able  to  re- 
I)ort  on  the  picture  news  coverage 
aspects  as  they  are  affected  by  the 
manifestations  of  high  international  in¬ 
trigue. 

-Albin  Johnson,  noted  League  of 
Nations  student  and  Geneva  corresixm- 
dent  of  the  old  New  York  World,  and 
since  then  stationed  at  the  League  for 
a  group  of  American  and  foreign  news¬ 
papers,  discusses  the  power  and  failures 
— the  realism— of  international  co-oper¬ 
ation. 

Marlen  E.  Pew,  editor  of  Editor  & 
Publisher,  who  has  been  back  two 
weeks  from  a  29,000-mile  jaunt  around 
the  globe.  His  experiences  give  great 
credence  to  his  “tran.'lation”  of  Japan¬ 


ese  and  Philippine  aims,  ambition.s, 
hopes  and  expectations. 

These  men  were  asked  to  go  beyond 
their  dispatches,  to  point  out  to  .Amer¬ 
ica’s  editors  the  peaks  of  the  world 
“heat,”  particularly  as  they  affect 
.America,  and  to  do  it  snappily.  Frank 
Mason,  vice-president,  and  Alfred  H. 
Morton,  program  director  of  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  were  on  hand 
to  size  up  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
roundtable  for  presentation  on  a  national 
hookup  in  the  near  future,  but  they  did 
not  participate  in  the  invigorating  con¬ 
versations  over  sauterne  glasses. 

Interest  displayed  by  the  other  guests 
as  each  man  spoke  was  more  than 
ample  testimony  that  this  was  the  real, 
raw  meat,  stripped  of  the  protective  hide 
of  censorship  and  also  editorial  con¬ 
ventions.  Many  expressed  themselves 
proud  of  the  press  of  the  nation  for 
the  high  calibre  of  modern  reporting 
of  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Our  re¬ 
port  is  stenographic. 

The  paramount  interest  of  every  sen¬ 
tence  in  the  following  half  of  the  “testi¬ 
mony”  makes  selection  of  a  “lead” 
impossible  without  doing  an  injustice. 
This  galaxy  of  eight  cannot  be  edited, 
so  ...  . 

Curtain ! 

Q. — What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the 
prospect  of  peace  and  progress  in  the 
British  Empire  under  Edward  VII f,  and 
his  probable  political  course! 

Frazier  Hunt:  Well,  I  think,  first 
of  all.  that  England  has  two  major 
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ing  to  the  throne  of  this  much  more 
brilliant  and  much  more  energetic  King 
who  uiKiuestionably  will  have  a  much 
larger  place  in  the  future  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  than  any  King  has  liad  since,  pos¬ 
sibly,  George  III — 1  don’t  know  that 
I  am  very  clear  on  how  much  power 
George  111  had,  but  he  caused  a  hell 
of  a  lot  of  damage,  anyway.  But  this 
new  King  has  a  vast  understanding  of 
all  Euroiie  and  all  the  world,  and  knows 
most  of  the  rulers  of  the  world,  and  I 
have,  as  I  say,  an  inexplicable  belief 
that,  somehow  or  other,  this  will  work 
toward  a  lietter  relationship  with  Euro¬ 
pean  countries,  and  possibly  might  work 
out  some  way  for  peace  in  Europe. 


No  War  In  Europe  For 

Some  Years  to  Come 


Frazier  Hunt 


I'l'oblems  to  solve,  (^ne,  of  course. 
Is  the  Mediterranean  problem.  I  ima¬ 
gine  1  talked  to  a  thousand  people  over 
in  Europe,  big  and  little,  of  all  kinds 
and  classes,  and  no  one  could  give  me 
a  sane  and  sure  answer  to  how  the 
Italian  situation  will  be  solved,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red 
.Sea  and  Italy's  obvious  threat  to  the 
road  to  India  and  to  the  {xissible  con¬ 
trol  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Nile, 
which,  of  course,  means  the  cotton  lands 
in  the  Sudan,  where  England  has  so 
much  of  her  ambition  for  the  future 
tied  up.  There  must  be  some  formula 
that  can  be  worked  out  to  permit 
Mussolini  to  retain  some  honor  in  his 
.•\byssinian  affair,  and  yet  not  to  com¬ 
pletely  cut  off  a  road  to  Batavia.  That 
IS  one  question  that  the  Empire  must 
face  under  the  new  King. 


Does  British  Empire  Prefer 
An  All-Dominant  Germany? 


1  think  yiiestion  Number  Two  is  the 
long-drawn-out  one  of  which  country 

whether  the  British  Empire  prefers 
an  all-dominant  (jermany  in  Eastern 
Europe,  or  a  steadily-growing  and  a 
more  and  more  itowerful  Soviet  Union. 

1  don’t  believe  that  England  has  made 
that  decision  yet.  1  think  she  will 
piobably  stall  along,  meeting  each  in¬ 
dividual  issue  as  it  comes  up,  hoping 
that  some  way  neither  Germany  nor 
Soviet  Russia  will  gaiti  too  much  power. 
(.)f  course,  I  am  thoroughly  wedded 
to  the  theory  that  Germany  dreams  of 
bribing  France  and  England  to  keep 
the  peace  in  Western  Europe,  when  she 
some  day  would  embark  on  an  adven¬ 
ture  in  Eastern  Europe  against  Soviet 
Russia.  This  would  mean  that  one  or 
the  other  would  probably  become  a 
dominant  power,  and  France  would  be¬ 
come  a  ^^econd-rate  atid  subservient 
power,  and  England  would  no  longer 
be  the  control  of  the  balance  of  power 
in  Euroite.  The  Italian  situation  is,  of 
course,  the  immediate  one,  and  last 
week,  or  ten  days  ago,  in  London,  it 
was  very  evident  that  they  were  trying 
every  way  to  find  some  solution  or  de¬ 
velop  some  formula  that  would  settle 
by  compromise  the  Italian  Mediterra¬ 
nean  situation. 

.\s  far  as  the  other  goes,  1  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  today  England  has  bribed 
b'rance  to  at  least  a  semi -acquiescence 
of  England’s  position  in  the  Mediterra- 
fcan  by  a  pledge  of  military  assistance 
on  the  Rhine,  and,  of  course,  the 
Franco-Russian  mutual  defensive  pact 
offers  a  very  definite  new  ally  to  the 
old  French  and  English  combination 
against  Germany. 

I  believe  that  if  the  Italian  situation 
can  be  brought  to  a  reasonable  con¬ 
clusion,  England  and  France  will  do 
their  best  to  bribe  Italy  to  go  back  into 
her  old  friendly  relations  with  them¬ 
selves,  as  against  the  threat  of  Germany. 
I  have  a  strange  and  inexplicaple  be¬ 
lief  that,  due  to  the  rather  tragic  and 
quick  death  of  George  V,  and  the  com- 


In  closing — and  1  think  my  five  min¬ 
utes  are  up — in  closing  1  want  to  give 
just  this  one  sentence;  I  believe  there 
will  be  no  war  in  Eurojte  for  some 
years,  and,  of  course,  in  that  1  am  al¬ 
most  alone  in  my  opinion, — or  1  think 
1  am  alone  in  that  opinion,  but  I 
would  like  to  stand  alone  on  that. 

Cn.\iR.M.A.\  Pew;  Do  you  think  he 
will  rate  in  history  as  the  tjreat  Lib¬ 
eral  King  ? 

Mr.  Hu.nt;  1  think  he  will  certainly 
rate  as  the  King  of  the  lowly  iteople 
of  England.  The  war  taught  him.  He 
went  into  the  war  when  he  was  18, 
came  out  at  22,  nervous,  shy,  a  boy 
who  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  war  at 
first  hand,  and  who  was  deeply  touched 
by  this  terrible  slaughter.  Ever  since 
then  he  has  been  very  deeply  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  most  lowly  people 
and  the  forgotten  ^ople  of  England, 
and  the  iteople  of  England  themselves, 
the  lowest  working  iteople  and  the  un¬ 
employed,  have  a  mystical  faith  that 
somehow  this  man  is  their  friend,  and 
will  be  their  King  in  a  way  that  no 
other  King  has  ever  been. 

Mr.  Johnson  ;  Do  you  think  that 
there  is  anything  to  the  general  report 
that  Edward  VIII  will  be  pro-German, 
based  on  the  things  that  he  has  done 
so  far? 

Mr.  Hunt:  I  think  that  is  a  very- 
good  question.  I  think  at  the  moment 
in  England  there  is  a  very  large  group 
that— I  wouldn’t  say  the  majority  at  all 
—but  there  is  a  very  large  group  who 
Ijelieve  that  Germany  should  be  iter- 
mitted  to  drive  toward  the  East ;  that  it 
is  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils,  if  the 
other  is  an  evil.  I  mean  it  is  the  lesser 
of  two  threats ;  the  threat  of  the  Soviet 
Union  becoming  the  dominant  i>ower, 
and  the  threat  of  an  awakened  Ger¬ 
many,  and  I  think  that  possibly  the 
King  would  have  a  temporary  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  German  point  of  view, 
but  I  don’t  believe  for  a  minute  that 
it  is  anything  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Johnson  :  It  isn’t  based  on  main¬ 
taining  the  old  pre-war  balance  of 
power?  You  mean  that  England’s  in¬ 
terests  are  more  with  Germany  than 
France,  or  vice-versa? 


Mr.  Hunt;  I  think  that  they  have 
yet  to  make  up  their  minds  about  that. 

1  don’t  think  they  want  any  power  to 
lie  dominant  in  Europe,  and  they  will 
play  their  one  hundred-and-fifty-year- 
old  game  of  building  one  up  and,  as 
soon  as  they  are  a  little  too  strong, 
building  another  up.  It  is  the  old 
game  of  the  balance  of  power,  and  that 
would  still  be  their  game. 

1  (lout  think  Edward  \  111  would 
hate  anybody.  He  takes  things  quite 
calmly.  1  tliink  his  Lnipirc  is  liis  god, 
like  it  is  the  god  of  all  Englishmen. 

1  think  the  whole  thing  of  all  Europe 
is  so  muddled  that  no  European  is  think¬ 
ing  quite  straight  about  it  all,  because 
y  ou  can  t  think  straight  about  a  can  of 
worms. 

Mr.  Hicks;  How  do  you  think  the 
balance  of  power  is  going  in  the  East? 

Mr.  Hunt;  1  think  England  is  ex¬ 
tremely  worried  about  the  way  Japan 
is  advancing,  and  1  imagine  she  is  ho|)e- 
ful  that  public  opinion  in  America  can 
lie  formed  to  fight  Japan  and  to  keep 
up  the  fight  until  the  last  .American 
liattleship  is  sunk. 

(J. — Arc  capitalistic  nations  justified 
in  a  fear  of  a  spread  of  bolshevism 
tliroiitjh  Russian  proselyting,  financing 
and  u<ar'  IF/iot  is  Russia's  military 
establishment 

\v  alter  Duranty  ;  Well,  the  ob¬ 
vious  tact  oi  ttic  thing  is  that  Russia 
lias  tlie  greatest  mihtary  peace-time  es¬ 
tablishment  of  any  country  in  the  world, 
ihey  just  announced  recently  that  they 
had  raised  it  to  thirteen  hundred  thou¬ 
sand.  That  rather  surprised  the  world, 
tor  a  year  ago  the  world  was  sur¬ 
prised,  or  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago,  when  they  said  it  was  nine  liuit- 
died  thousand.  Previous  to  that  it  had 
lieeii  six  hundred  thousand. 


Russia’s  Size _ls  Both 
Its  Strength  and  Weakness 


You  see,  their  great  difficulty  is  size. 
Ill  a  sense,  it  is  the  strength  of  Russia, 
the  size  and  extent  of  the  country;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  a  weakness, 
particularly  as  their  transiwrtation  is 
Lad.  They  have  two  potential  enemies, 
and,  what  it  really  comes  to  is  a  very- 
large  armed  camp  at  each  end  of  the 
country.  They-  have  got,  1  suppose, 
nowadays,  perhaps  four  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  men  in  the  East,  and  perhaps  half  a 
inillion  in  the  West,  and  they  have  got 
to  keep  this  curve  that  runs  from, 
roughly,  the  west  of  Kiev  right  off  to 
the  east,  and  they-  have  been  doing  a 
lot  of  which  all  through  the  country, 
particularly  on  lateral  road-  As  any 
soldier  knows,  that  is  really  the  im- 
IKirtant  thing,  because  lateral  roads  tell 
you  something.  They-  are  no  good  for 
advance,  but  they  are  terrbily  good  for 
defense,  and  that  is  what  the  Russians 
need. 

The  Chief  of  the  Military  Intelligence 
and  Chief  of  Staff  is  apparently  a  very 
intelligent  citizen.  He  gave  out  a 
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itory,  after  he  saw  the  maneuvers  at 
Kiev,  where  they-  did  the  airplane  tricks, 
with  all  the  people  coming  down  in 
parachutes,  which  was  the  first  time  it 
had  been  done  in  a  mass,  where  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  was  jumpinl; 
off  in  jarachutes ;  they  all  jumped  off. 
Of  course,  they  liked  it,  even  if  it  was 
cock-eyed,  but  they  liked  it.  Well, 
when  the  F'rench  General  saw  this  show 
and  saw  the  tanks  and  saw  the  way 
the  thing  was  handled  tactically,  he 
gave  out  a  story-  to  the  Moscow  papers 
which  had  a  lot  of  the  local  foreigners, 
the  diplomatic  people  and  all  those  who 
said  that  it  was  just  taffy;  saying  that 
he  was  just  being  iKilite,  and  so  forth. 

1  was  in  Paris  in  November,  and  I 
talked  with  some  of  my  friends  about 
it.  I  was  at  the  French  Headquarters 
during  the  War,  you  know,  and, 
“Well,”  they  said,  “have  you  seen  or 
heard  of  his  report?”  Apnarently,  it 
seems,  he  said  that  the  Red  Army  was 
the  liest  army  in  the  world  today. 
Now,  I  don't  know  if  it  is  true  today, 
but  they  said  so — this  General  said  so. 
You  see  what  a  revolution  does,  just 
as  we  have  foutKl  from  the  French 
Revolution.  It  explodes  energy,  and 
gets  rid  of  the  old  men.  If  you  were 
to  ask  Mr.  Pershing,  he  would  tell  you 
that  the  greatest  difficulty  lie  had  was 
to  cut  out  deadwood  in  the  .American 
-Army,  which  he  did  in  a  considerable 
way.  It  was  the  same  with  the  British 
-Army,  the  German  Army,  and  even- 
one.  You  might  get  the  old  gentleman 
who  had  learned  about  it  in  books,  etc, 
but,  instead  of  that,  in  Russia  they  have 
got  the  young  men  who  are  going  out 
and  trying  it,  you  see. 
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Russia  Just  Beginning 

to  Make  Use  of  Machinu 


Of  course,  the  trouble  with  a  military 
career,  taken  from  the  point  of  view 
of  war,  is  that  they  obey  orders  too 
long,  and  therefore  lose  initiative  and 
energy.  Over  in  Russia  they  have  got, 
I  suppose,  the  oldest  Commander  in  the 
Soviet  Army  at  the  age  of  forty-five  or 
forty-six. 

And  now,  behind  them  for  the  first 
time  they  are  beginning  to  ^et  the  in¬ 
dustrial  things  going — that  is.  in  the 
matter  of  transport  they  are  building 
this  up.  They  have  increased  it  fifty 
per  cent,  this  year,  which  is  consider¬ 
able.  you  see. 

Now  they  are  beginning — beginmng 
only-^the  Russians  are  learning  to  u* 
machines.  Ten  years  ago  people  said 
that  they  couldn’t  even  build  the* 
plants.  They  said  it  couldn’t  be  done- 
Well,  they  built  them;  and  then  they 
said  they  couldn’t  use  them,  but  they 
(Continued  on  page  11) 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  February  1,  1936 

REVISED  PRESS- RADIO  PLAN  IS  READY 

£,  H.  Harris  Will  Submit  New  Arrangement  Designed  to  Eliminate  Weakness  of  Present 
Agreement — U»P.  Critical  of  Remarks  in  Harrisburg 

Critical  reception  by  the  U.P.  of 
E.  H.  Harris  talk  last  week  before 
tj*  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 
\gociation  on  the  press-radio  situation 
lej  to  the  revelation  by  the  chairman 
githe  Publishers’  National  Radio  Com- 
jijtee  that  he  is  completing  in  a  few 
jiys  a  plan  for  the  continuation  of  the 
Pitss-Radio  Bureau  on  a  revised  basis 
jgyoed  to  eliminate  the  pitfalls  of  the 
iffwit  agreement. 

jjoeried  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  by  tele- 
goiae,  Mr.  Harris  told  Editor  &  Pub- 
.«»!  that  Jerome  D.  Barnum,  AN  PA 
^jtadent,  would  have  the  new  plan  in 
gjs  hands  in  a  few  days,  that  it  would 
i*  discussed  by  the  AN  PA  directors 
a  a  meeting  the  middle  of  February 
a  New  York  City  and  that  from  this 
mating  would  probably  come  some  rec- 
janoidation,  one  way  or  other,  to  the 
ANP.^  convention  this  spring. 

In  his  Harrisburg  talk  Mr.  Harris 
(.vpfcssed  once  more  his  dissatisfaction 
.lith  the  sale  of  news  to  radio  for 
•poosorship  and  suggested  contractual 
pressure  be  used  in  an  attempt  to  take 
the  United  Press  and  International 
News  Service  out  of  the  business  of 
Jling  news  to  radio  for  sponsorship. 

To  this  the  United  Press  asked,  in 
f  effect;  "And  then  what?” 

•‘If  Mr,  Harris  lias  any  program  by 
which  radio  stations  might  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  obtaining  news  for  broad- 
ostmg  under  commercial  sponsorship  he 
las  tailed  to  mention  it,”  Hugh  Baillie, 

U.P.  president.  “I  put  in  more  than 
1  year  with  Mr.  Harris  and  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleagues  on  the  Press- 
Radio  Committee  studying  the  problem 
and  nobody  had  the  answer,” 

Although  he  is  not  in  a  position  to 
reveal  details  of  the  proposal  he  will 
make  to  the  AN  PA,  Mr.  Harris  indi¬ 
cated  that  this  would  be  a  constructive 
program  to  be  worked  out  in  the  near 
tuture.  He  indicated  that,  if  Ids  present 
thoughts  are  followed,  the  Press-Radio 
Bureau  would  be  continued  under  a 
revised  framework  which  might  be  ac- 
ceptaUe  to  all  parties  and  accomplish 
the  aims  set  forth  when  the  present 
bureau  was  established  in  the  spring 
ot  1934. 


Publisher  makes  the  statement  that 
the  audience  was  anxious  to  hear  what 
he  would  say  about  the  U.P.  and  I.N.S. 
'whose  action  nullified  Mr.  Harris’  ef¬ 
forts  to  make  the  Press-Radio  Bureau 
a  panacea  for  press-radio  ills.’ 

“It  was  no  action  on  the  part  of 
the  U.P.  or  I.N.S.  which  ‘nullified’  the 
efforts  of  the  Press-Radio  Bureau. 

“The  Press-Radio  Bureau  never  pre¬ 
vented  the  broadcasting  of  sponsored 
news.  Many  independent  stations  which 
declined  to  take  the  Press-Radio 
Bureau  service  obtained  news  for  spon¬ 
sorship  from  such  sources  as  Trans¬ 
radio  Press,  Radio  News  Association, 
Intercontinental  and  Yankee  News 
Service.  Of  course,  to  the  extent  that 
this  was  so,  the  efforts  of  the  Press- 
Radio  Bureau  were  not  effective. 

“If  Mr.  Harris  has  any  program  by 
which  radio  stations  might  be  prevented 
from  obtaining  news  for  broadcasting 


under  commercial  sponsorship  he  has 
failed  to  mention  it.  I  put  in  more 
than  a  year  with  Mr.  Harris  and  other 
distinguished  colleagues  on  the  Press- 
Radio  Committee  studying  the  problem 
and  nobody  had  the  answer.  Experi¬ 
ence  amply  demonstrated  that  if  adver¬ 
tisers  want  to  sponsor  news  they  will 
get  news  to  sponsor.  They  will  either 
get  it  from  the  established  press  asso¬ 
ciations  or  radio  will  build  up  power¬ 
ful  press  associations  of  its  own  which 
will  be  entirely  independent  of  the 
newspapers. 

“If  Mr.  Harris  has  any  formula 
which  merely  contemplates  shutting  the 
U.P.  and  I.N.S.  off  the  air,  it  doesn’t 
meet  the  problem. 

“If  he  has  a  formula  for  shutting  all 
press  associations  off  the  air,  I  would 
like  to  hear  first  how  he  proposes  to 
shut  Transradio  off  WOR  in  New 
York,  for  example,  and  I  would  like 


"You  can  quote  me,”  Mr.  Harris 
Slid,  “as  saying  that  my  position  has 
betn  from  the  beginning  that  press  asso¬ 
ciations  cannot  serve  both  radio  and 
die  press.  News  should  not  be  sold 
by  associations  for  sponsorship.” 
He  indicated  that  the  position  taken  by 
the  AN  PA  in  its  convention  last  year 
when  the  U.P.  and  I.N.S.  felt  com¬ 
pelled  to  reserve  the  right  to  sell  for 
ipensorship,  was  a  forc^  position  and 
that  neither  he  nor  Edwin  S.  Friendly, 
airman  of  the  Press-Radio  Commit¬ 
tee,  has  ever  felt  that  news  should  be 
commercialized  or  sold  for  advertising 
pjnsorship. 

In  his  Harrisburg  address,  the  Rich- 
"■oi-.n  (Ind.)  Falladimn-ltem  publisher 
JiKed:  “Why  should  the  publisher  not 
rcjuire  privately-owned  press  associa¬ 
tions  to  include  a  provision  in  his  con¬ 
tract  which  will  give  to  each  newspaper 
client  a  property  right  in  all  the  news 
M  the  association  and  prohibit  the 
itess  association  from  selling  ^is  prop- 
jeny  to  any  broadcasting  station  or  to 
[any  advertiser  for  sponsorship  over  the 
tr  without  his  consent.” 

Joseih  V.  Connolly,  president  of  the 
JHearst  press  services,  t(X)k  the  view 
^t  the  Harrisburg  remarks  could  not 
p  answered  because  Mr.  Connolly  feels 
Mr.  Harris  “was  not  speaking  offi- 
f^lly  as  chairman  of  the  radio  com- 
ittee. 

A  feeling,  widely  voiced  by  those  in 
pc  privately-own^  press  associations, 
fiat  Mr.  Harris’  summary  did  not  go 
v)  the  base  of  Press-Radio  Bureau  diffi- 
™ties,  is  adequately  summarized  in 
P*  complete  statement  by  Mr.  Baillie. 
I  1°  connection  with  its  report  of  Mr. 
furris’  speech  last  week.  Editor  & 


This  chart,  based  on  figures  pub¬ 
lished  last  week  in  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  International  Year  Book 
Number  for  1936,  shows  how  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  newspapers  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  1935  their  remark¬ 
able  rebound  after  the  depression  losses 
in  circulation. 

The  1935  figures  are  for  the  period 
ending  Sept.  30  of  that  year,  as  report¬ 
ed  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
for  its  member  newspapers,  and  as  gath¬ 
ered  by  Editor  &  Publisher  for  other 
newspapers.  The  list  covers  the  daily 
English-language  newspapers  in  the 
United  States. 

For  ihe  390  morning  newspapers  the 
total  circulation  has  risen  to  14,434,431, 
which  is  3.52  per  cent  above  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  year  before  and  within 
0.1  per  cent  of  the  1929  peak. 

For  the  1,560  evening  newspapers 
the  total  circulation  is  23,721,109,  which 
is  4.2  per  cent  above  the  total  of  the 
year  before,  although  still  1,400',000 


Ivelow  the  peak.  The  evening  newspa- 
licrs  reached  their  peak  in  1930. 

For  the  518  Sunday  newspapers  the 
total  circulation  has  shot  up  to  the 
unprecedented  figure  of  28,147,343,  a 
gain  of  more  than  1,600,000  over  that 
of  the  year  before,  or  6  per  cent. 

As  a  result  of  these  circulation  gains 
the  aggregate  milline  advertising  rate, 
despite  various  advances  in  line  rates, 
has  remained  unchanged  for  morning 
newspapers  at  $2.58,  while  actually  de¬ 
clining  for  evening  newspapers  from 
$3.75  to  $3.71,  and  for  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  from  $2.26  to  $2.12. 

Detailed  figures  on  aggregate  circula¬ 
tions  and  rates  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  Year  Book,  which 
was  distributed  to  subscribers  with  last 
week’s  issue.  See  “The  Ready  Reck¬ 
oner.”  page  124,  and  “Basic  Facts  for 
the  Buyers  and  Sellers  of  Newspaper 
•Advertising  Space.”  page  126,  as  well 
as  the  review  of  1935  on  page  thir¬ 
teen. 


to  ask  him  how  he  proposes  to  exclude 
Transradio  from  WJAS,  Pittsburgh.  If 
any  formula  which  he  may  liave  doesn’t 
exclude  all  press  associations  alike,  it 
merely  plays  favorites  and  builds  up 
certain  press  associations  at  the  expense 
of  others. 

“The  United  Press  radio  policy  is 
intended  to  reconcile  the  demand  for 
news  to  be  broadcast  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  newspapers.  The  way 
things  stand  today  many  big  radio 
stations  are  getting  their  news  from 
newspaper  press  associations,  a  situa¬ 
tion  which  trends  strongly  toward  ulti¬ 
mate  increased  cooperation  between  the 
radio  stations  and  the  newspapers,” 
Mr.  Baillie  contended. 

“Withdrawal  of  the  United  Press 
from  news  broadcasting  would  merely 
clear  the  way  for  radio  press  associa¬ 
tions  such  as  Transradio,  Radio  News 
Association,  Intercontinental.  Or,  per¬ 
haps,  the  big  chains  would  organize 
news  agencies  of  their  own.  Far  from 
halting  news  broadcasting  this  would 
merely  give  radio’s  own  press  associa¬ 
tions  the  opportunity  to  grow  bigger 
and  better,  faster. 

‘'Mr.  Harris  refers  to  distortion  or 
suppression  of  news  by  advertisers.  The 
policy  of  the  United  Press  is  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  purity  of  the  news  through 
editorial  direction  which  is  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  the  standard  form  of  contract 
under  which  the  United  Press  makes 
news  available  for  broadcasting. 

“Mr.  Harris  refers  to  the  injunction 
suit  of  the  Associated  Press  against 
radio  station  KVOS  at  Bellingham, 
Wash.  It  should  be  made  clear  that 
the  United  Press  cooperated  with  the 
Associated  Press  in  the  appeal  of  the 
adverse  decision  in  this  case  and  agreed 
to  pay  its  share  of  the  expense  there¬ 
of. 

“With  regard  to  facsimile  transmis¬ 
sion,  the  United  Press  news  report  is 
available  to  radio  stations  for  vocal 
broadcasting  only. 

“Mr.  Harris  says  he  believes  it  is 
highly  important  that  newspapers 
through  the  press  associations  perfect  a 
working  arrangement  whereby  the  lis¬ 
tening  public  may  be  supplied  with  press 
association  bulletins  by  means  of  radio 
without  advertising  sponsorship.  The 
United  Press  has  without  intermission 
for  nearly  two  years  furnished  its  news 
report  free  to  the  Press-Radio  Bureau 
for  distribution  to  such  radio  stations 
as  desired  to  broadcast  it  without  ad¬ 
vertising  sponsorship. 

“Just  in  passing,  I  note  that  Mr. 
Harris  says  the  world  war  caused  the 
press  associations  of  the  United  States 
to  break  away  from  the  censor-con¬ 
trolled  European  news  agencies  and  to 
establish  American  news  bureaus 
throughout  the  world.  The  _  United 
Press  since  its  organization  in  1907 
has  depended  upon  its  own  independent 
bureaus  for  its  foreign  news  and  not 
upon  the  European  agencies.  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  radio  broadcasting 
but  I  make  this  amendment  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  accuracy.” 


DAILY  ELECTS  OPHCERS 

At  the  annual  meeting  for  1936  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  Kansas  City  Jour¬ 
nal-Post  company,  the  following  direc¬ 
tors  were  elected :  Marion  B.  Sharp, 
H.  V.  Christensen  and  W.  Laurence 
Dickey.  These  officers  were  elected: 
W :  Laurence  Dickey,  president ; 

Marion  B.  Sharp,  vice-president  and 
treasurer  and  H.  V.  Christensen  sec¬ 
retary. 

KENTUCKY  CONRDENCE  BILL 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Frankfort,  Ky.,  Jan.  28 — Represen¬ 
tative  Joseph  E.  Robinson,  of  C^rrard 
county,  has  introduced  a  bill  (H.  B. 
203)  to  make  privileged  the  source  of 
information  obtain^  by  newspaper  em¬ 
ployes  for  publication. 
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CANN  CALLED  LIGGETT  MURDERER 
AS  TRIAL  GETS  UNDER  WAY 

Andersch,  Star  Witness  for  State,  Says  “That’s  Him,”  Pointing 
to  Defendant,  in  Answer  to  Question  As  to  Who 
Occupied  “Gunner’s  Seat” 

{By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,  jan.  30— 

With  the  court  rtKini  in  dramatic 
suspense,  Wesley  Andersch,  star  wit¬ 
ness  for  the  state  today  pointed  an  ac¬ 
cusing  finger  at  Isadore  Blumenfeld, 
alias  Kid  Cann,  as  the  occupant  of  the 
gunner’s  seat  in  the  death  car  that 
mowed  down  Walter  Liggett  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  last  Dec.  9. 

Cann  flushed  and  stared  straight 
ahead  as  the  witness  arose  from  his 


One  of  these  had  to  do  with  iiersons 
he  had  worked  for  as  a  mechanic  and 
the  other  had  to  do  with  what  “per¬ 
sonal  business”  tewk  him  to  Chicago  on 
various  occasions. 

Answers  to  these  questions  might  tmd 
to  incriminate  him  he  pleaded.  Pike 
spoke  up  to  say  that  the  witness  prob¬ 
ably  meant  ‘‘the  questions  would  em¬ 
barrass  him  and  not  incriminate  him.” 

Defense  .Attorney  McMeekin  did  not 
push  the  first  matter  but  was  insisting 


the  ai>artment  across  the  street,  from 
which  Andersch  emerged  to  be  almost 
run  down  by  the  killer  car,  was  called 
to  the  stand  ne.\t. 

lie  told  of  Andersch  renting  an 
apartment  in  his  building  with  a  woman 
named  Dora  Isaccson  and  stating  that 
he  was  her  brother.  He,  too,  was 
cross-examined  at  great  length  by  Mc¬ 
Meekin,  the  attorney  particularlj-  stress¬ 
ing  the  facts  surrounding  the  relation¬ 
ship  Iretween  Andersch  and  Mrs.  Isacc¬ 
son. 


LOEB  PRISON  KILLING 
BREAKS  SPEEDILY 


Chicago  Paper  Immediately  Senied 
ImporUnce  of  Story  Despite 
Warden’s  Attempt  to  Mini¬ 
mise  Scandalous  Slaying 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  Jan.  29 — Attempts  on  the 
part  of  Joliet  prison  officials  to  mmi- 
li  .  11  «  u  i  j  ,  1  tlie  extent  of  kicliard  Loeb’s  fatal 

.1,  “  r  “  .'-r 

..no  then  oni\  alter  iioiice  naa  cnecKcri  y,  Loebs  injuries  was  received  from 

up  on  the  license  number  ot  .Andersch  s  i _ •_  i-  •,  ™ 

car  which  the  witness  had  taken  some 
time  before. 

It  was  -Andersch  who  first  sounded 
the  alarm  on  the  shooting,  he  added. 


Warden  Joseph  E.  Kagen  yesterday 
afternoon. 

First  news  of  the  slashing,  which  lias 
sensational  prison  scandal  in  its 


left 


.  ,  u  .  .1  .  .  1  wake,  was  obtained  by  Richard  jon« 

Andersch  came  to  the  apartment  door  Ihruld-Ncws  reporter,  S 


Jurors  chosen  to  try  Isudore  Blumenfeld.  alias  Kid  C.ann.  for  the  murder  of 
Walter  Liggett,  are.  front  row,  left  to  right,  .Vrniand  L.  Evans,  hardware  esti¬ 
mator;  Harry  A’oung.  WPA  worker;  Edward  E.  Peitie,  electrician;  Logan  M. 
Hardeway,  real  estate  and  mortgages;  .Albert  Messenger,  grocery  store  manager; 
T.  .Arthur  Prichard,  credit  manager.  Back  row,  left  to  right.  Mrs.  Harry  F. 
Rydell,  housewife;  Mrs.  Ellen  R.  Pier,  housewife;  Mrs.  U.  M.  Thompson,  house¬ 
wife;  Mrs.  Pearle  W.  Malmgren.  widow  ;  Wilfred  Whalen.  PW.A  worker;  Samuel 
W.  Markell,  insurance. 


seat,  pointed  and  said:  “That’s  him.” 

“Who  was  the  man  you  knew  in  the 
killer  car?”  Frederick  A.  Pike,  chief 
counsel  for  the  prosecution,  had  asked. 

“It  was  Kid  Cann”  Andersch  an¬ 
swered. 

“The  defendant  Isadore  Blumenfeld?'’ 
Pike  pressed. 

“I  didn't  know  him  by  that  name,” 
the  witness  replied. 

‘‘Do  you  see  him  in  the  court  room?” 

It  was  then  the  witness  arose  and 
pointed  the  defendant  out. 

A  few  moments  previously  another 
witness,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Hartman,  had  told 
of  going  into  the  alley  after  the  shoot¬ 
ing  and  of  attempting  to  console  Mrs. 
Liggett.  .A  short  time  later  the  police 
arrived  and  one  of  them  asked  Mrs. 
Liggett,  “Who  did  it?” 

“It  was  Kid  Cann,”  the  widow  was 
quoted  as  saying. 

Andersch  was  nervous  and  agitated 
as  he  took  the  stand,  twisting  his 
fingers  in  his  lap  and  shifting  from  side 
to  side.  He  soon  regained  composure, 
however,  and  told  in  a  straightforward 
manner  the  story  of  the  events  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  the  shooting. 

As  he  stepped  from  an  apartment 
down  the  alley  from  the  crime,  the 
killer  car  was  j’ust  starting  up,  20  feet 
away,  he  said.  It  gathered  speed  and 
almost  ran  him  down  before  going  on 
to  do  the  shooting,  he  said. 

He  admitted  he  had  been  in  the  city 
workhouse  while  Cann  was  confined 
there  on  a  liquor  charge.  While  lioth 
were  in  custody,  he  saw  the  defendant 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  he  added. 

Cann  was  sitting  ne.xt  to  the  driver 
in  the  car  which  almost  ran  him  down, 
Andersch  said,  tnd  his  car  a  moment 
later  opened  fire  into  the  back  of  the 
militant  publisher 

It  was  a  different  Andersch,  how¬ 
ever,  that  faced  the  defense  for  cross 
examination.  His  nervousness  became 
acute  and  he  turned  to  the  court  to  beg 
that  he  be  excused  from  answering  a 
couple  of  questions  put  to  him. 


that  the  witness  answer  concerning  the 
second  when  court  recessed  Thursday 
iKKui.  It  was  obvious  that  defense  coun¬ 
sel  was  laying  a  foundation  for  impeach¬ 
ment  testimony  later  on. 

Mrs.  Liggett,  after  sitting  in  the 
county  attornev’s  office  all  Wednesday 
afternoon  on  the  chance  that  she  might 
f*e  called  to  the  stand  was  permitted 
to  remain  home  Thursday.  She  was  to 
be  called  Friday. 

The  actual  trial  started  under  dra¬ 
matic  circumstances  with  Frederick 
.A.  Pike,  assistant  attorney  general, 
making  the  opening  statement.  Cann 
sat  on  the  edge  of  his  seat  and  the 
jurors  leaned  forward  eagerly. 

First  brush  came  over  the  introduction 
in  evidence  of  pictures  of  Liggett  taken 
on  a  morgue  slab  showing  the  bullet 
holes  in  his  body.  The  defense  ob¬ 
jected  that  these  were  immaterial  and, 
being  gruesome  and  horrible  to  look 
at,  might  serve  to  prejudice  the  jury. 
Judge  Selover,  however,  denied  the  ob¬ 
jections  and  received  the  evidence. 

.Almost  a  dozen  pictures  of  the  scene 
of  the  crime  taken  by  newspaper  pho¬ 
tographers  also  were  received  in  evi¬ 
dence. 

The  approximate  time  of  the  shooting 
was  set  by  a  dispatcher  in  the  police 
department  who  stated  that  the  first 
call  for  help  came  over  the  phone  at 
exactly  5 :43  p.  m.  He  sent  an  ambu¬ 
lance  and  squad  cars  to  the  scene  and 
then  within  another  minute  two  addi¬ 
tional  calls  were  received. 

The  first  call  was  from  a  person  who 
shouted:  “-A  man  has  been  shot  be¬ 
hind  1825  Second  Avenue  S.,  I  think.” 
The  second  person  calling  declared  that 
a  shooting  actually  had  been  perpe¬ 
trated,  while  the  third  party  said :  “Lig¬ 
gett  has  been  shot.” 

The  witness  was  cross-examined  at 
great  length  by  McMeekin  as  to  the 
actual  time  the  calls  came  in.  Upon 
this  actual  time  the  whole  alibi  of  Cann 
reposes. 

William  F.  Hartman,  caretaker  in 


and  said  that  a  man  had  lieen  shot  down 
in  the  alley.  On  the  way  to  the  scene 
with  Hartman,  he  declared  that  the 
car  from  which  the  fire  came  almost 
tore  the  dcKir  from  the  apartment  as 
it  sped  by  and  showed  Hartman  a 
scratch  iipvin  the  woodwork  which  the 
car  had  made. 

The  slow,  tedious,  task  of  selecting 
a  jury  came  to  an  end  sinldenly  late 
Tuesday  when  Logan  M.  Hardeway,  a 
real  estate  and  mortgage  man  with  one 
of  the  largest  real  estate  and  mortgage 
concerns  in  the  city,  answered  ques¬ 
tions  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  defense 
and  prosecuting  attorneys. 

In  addition  to  Hardeway,  those 
chosen  were:  .Mrs.  Harry  F.  Rydell,  a 
housewife:  Harry  A'oung,  a  WP.A 
worker ;  l-ldw  ard  E.  Pettie,  an  elec¬ 
trician  ;  .Armand  L.  Evans,  a  hard¬ 
ware  estimator;  Wilfred  Whalen,  a 
WP.A  worker;  Mrs.  Ellen  R.  Pier,  a 
housewife;  .Albert  Messenger,  grocery 
store  manager ;  Mrs.  D.  M.  Thompson, 
housewife;  T.  Arthur  Prichard,  credit 
manager ;  Mrs.  Pearle  M.  Malmgren, 
widow  of  a  dentist ;  Samuel  W.  Markell, 
insuraiKe  and  real  estate. 

Judge  Arthur  W.  Selover,  before 
whom  the  case  is  being  tried,  ordered 
the  jury  retained  in  the  custody  of 
bailiffs  throughout  the  trial.  The 
jurors,  under  the  order,  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  read  newspapers  but  only 
those  from  which  all  mention  of  the 
trial  has  been  deleted. 
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Chairman  of  AdvertiaerB  Aaaociation 
Speaks  to  N.  Y.  Ad  Club 

The  depression  was  not  without  its 
l>enefits  to  advertising  and  business, 
Ken  R.  Dyke,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers.  told  members  of  the  .Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  New  York  at  a  club 
luncheon  Jan.  30.  By  focusing  attention 
on  advertising  vvastes  and  shortcomings, 
he  said,  the  depression  had  forced 
careful  study  of  all  factors,  with  greater 
attention  to  effects  in  the  future.  As 
important  phases  of  such  study,  Mr. 
Dyke  cited  the  various  research  pro¬ 
jects  undertaken  by  the  A.  N.  A.  hy 
itself  and  in  association  with  other  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Mr.  Dyke,  general  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Com¬ 
pany,  Jersey  City,  was  preceded  on  the 
proJ»ram  by  .Allyn  B.  Meintire  of 
Boston,  former  president  of  the  A.  N. 
A.  H.  B.  LeQuatte,  president  of  the 
Advertising  Club  of  New  York,  pre¬ 
sided,  and  Ralph  Trier,  president  of  the 
Theater  Program  Corporation,  intro¬ 
duced  the  speakers.  Prominent  mem- 
liers  of  the  A.  N.  A.  sat  at  the  speakers’ 
table. 


Warden  Ragen,  who  told  Jones  that 
Loeb  had  only  received  “a  few 
scratches”  in  a  scuffle  with  James 
Day,  a  fellow  convict.  This  news  was 
flashed  to  the  Associated  Press  by 
Harold  Carey,  Herald-News  telegraph 
editor  and  A.  P.  corresiKindent.  .No 
mention  was  made  of  the  "private  bath¬ 
room”  or  reason  for  the  ((uarrel  in  the  ‘ 
original  report  given  out  at  the  prison.: 
It  was  not  until  State’s  .Attorney  Wil-« 
liam  R.  McCabe  arrived  at  the  prison’ 
and  investigated  the  cause  of  the  slay-L 
ing  that  actual  facts  were  known  aiidt 
immediately  reported  by  those  covering! 
the  story.  ^ 

News  of  Loeb’s  injuries  was  re- 1 
jiorted  shortly  lieforc  2  p.  m.  yesterday^ 
and  he  died  about  an  hour  later,  fur- 1 
nishing  a  climax  to  a  sensational  story  1 
that  newspapermen  had  anticipated  de¬ 
spite  an  attempt  to  make  it  appear  at 
tirst  that  nothing  serious  had  happened. 

The  Chicago  American  receive!  j 

word  of  the  slashing  from  its  Joliet 
staff  correspondent,  Walter  Birkenbuhl. 
International  News  Service  used  Bir-- 
kcnbuhl’s  reports  in  covering  the  story, ) 
with  John  C.  Hoffman  liandling  re-  : 
write.  The  .American  rushed  Nate 

Gross  to  Joliet  to  assist  Birkenbuhl  in 
covering  the  story. 

United  Press  received  its  first  flask 
from  its  local  correspondent.  Thei 
U.  P.  was  also  covered  on  the  deatk 
flash  by  its  correspondent,  who  handled- 
the  fast-breaking  story  alone  until  Toitf 
Bailey,  Chicago  staff  man.  arrived  to’ 
cover  later  developments.  W.  J.  Con¬ 
way  was  sent  from  the  Chicago  A.  P 
bureau  to  assist  the  local  corresponded 
The  Chicago  Dailv  News  receh-ec 
news  of  the  cutting  from  its  local  cor-J 
respondent,  Mitchell  Curtis.  Sank:.* 
Gerald  handled  rewrite  for  the  Nev  i 
and  wrote  a  special  feature  story  i  g 
the  North  American  Newspaper  .T| 
liance.  Edwin  Lahey  was  sent  by  t 
Daily  News  to  cover  the  follow  rj" 
story.  i 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  sensing 
portance  of  the  story,  sent  three  r  J 
porters  and  three  photographers  ttf 
Joliet.  William  Shinnick,  who 
familiar  with  the  Leopold-Loeb  tn’ 
for  slaying  of  Bobby  Franks,  hamua: 
rewrite  on  the  main  story  for  t- 
Tribune. 
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JOHN  DOYLE  DEAD 

John  Edward  Doyle,  41,  formerly  of 
the  Clei>eland  (O.)  Press,  was  killed  hy 
a  New  York  Central  train  in  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  Wednesday,  when  he  threw 
himself  in  the  path  of  the  train.  He 
had  been  treated  in  a  hospital  Tuesday 
night  for  alcoholic  psychosis  but  was 
released.  He  was  at  one  time  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen  and 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press  and  chief  news¬ 
paper  investigatoi  of  the  Don  Mellett 
murder  in  (Zanton. 


The  Chicago  Herald  and  Examhr 
dispatched  a  staff  of  reporters  and  t‘ 
tographers  to  the  prison,  headed  I 
Austin  O’Malley.  The  Chicago  P  '  | 
Times  sent  John  Stone.  It  was  :  t 
until  Chicago  newspapermen  arrived  ■ 
the  scene  that  prison  authorities  p 
mitted  reporters  and  cameramen  in' 
the  room  where  Loeb  and  Day  k  ?! 
fought.  Larry  Kelly  did  the  rewrite  ■ 
the  main  story  for  the  Herald  s 
Examiner,  while  George  MorgensU ; 
wrote  the  first  of  five  installments  i: 
the  famous  Leopold-Loeb  murder  ci  ,f 
The  story  broke  in  time  for  the  Jc.  - 
newspaper  to  carry  news  of  Loeb’s 
juries  in  its  mail  edition.  Loeb  ?  ^ 
dead  before  the  city  edition  went  •  i 
press.  The  Herald-News  replated  v  ' fr 
an  extra,  giving  full  details  of 
slaying  late  in  the  afternoon.  All  Dj 
cago  afternoon  papers  reported 
creased  newsstand  sales,  as  did  nic! 
ing  papers,  who  had  ample  time 
pose  the  prison  scandal  angle. 
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radio,  labor, taxes  featured  by  P.N.P.A. 

High  Employment  Record  of  Newspapers  During  Depression  Cited  By  Labor  Counsel  At 
Harrisburg  Convention — William  Mansfield  of  McKeesport  News  Elected  President 


<0  ^-|>lTOK  \  I’l  ui  iMii  K)  "Wc  know.’’  lie  "Tliat  tlic  boys 

HAKK1>I5L'K<-'i  I’i*-,  Jan.  _'0 —  and  nirl's  wouldn't  stay  around  the  house 
More  than  3U0  uieinbers  ot  the  to  answer  (ihone  calis  and  door  liells. 
Pennsylvania  Newspaiier  I’ubhshers  As-  The  result  was  that  mother  and  lather 
jociatioii  braved  the  drifted  highways  would  have  to  do  that.  .\nd  father  and 
jnd  took  ehaiiees  on  irregular  tram  set-  mother  quite  naturally  realized  that  it 
vice,  occa.sioned  by  one  ol  the  worst  pays  to  advertise.’ 

Storms  in  10  years,  to  attend  the  annual  He  said  that  the  idea  resulted  in  a 
convention  here  Jan.  i3-J5.  >harp  upturn  in  business. 

They  heard  Ktlward  H.  Harris,  pub-  Resolutions  of  respect  on  the  deaths 
lisher,  kultiiiond  find.)  I'alladium  of  the  follow'ing  editors,  publishers. 
Item  and  chairman  of  the  I’ublishers 
National  Radio  Committee  tell  them 
that  "the  American  people  are  far  from 
ready  to  turn  troin  the  newspaper,  with 
Its  permanent,  visual  record,  lor  other 
lorms  of  news  presentation.” 

Mr.  Harris's  speech,  which  was  car¬ 
ried  in  detail  in  last  week's  Euitor  & 

Pi'BLisHKK,  di.scussed  in  detail  the  pres¬ 
ent  press-radio  situation  and  criticized 
sale  of  news  by  press  services  to  railio 
advertisers. 

The  group  heard  Harry  l  aris,  editor- 
in-chief  of  International  News  Service, 
describe  the  high  cost  of  covering  the 
Ethiopian  War — "as  much  as  (A)  cents  a 
word  at  the  government's  radio  station” 

—and  declare  that  speed  must  never  be 
subservient  to  accuracy. 

They  heard  an  analysis  of  newspaper 
taxes  by  Douglass  D.  Storey,  legal 
tax  exiRTt  of  Harrisburg,  who  said: 

“k  properly  prepared  ta.\  reiwrt  will  not 
only  save  future  worry  and  trouble;  it 
will  save  money.” 

They  heard  James  L.  Houston,  Jr., 
of  Qiicago,  newspaper  economist,  de¬ 
scribe  how  to  convert  "minute-pennies 
into  hour-dollars Dr.  William 
Mather  Lewis,  president  of  Lafayette 
College  chart  "The  Place  of  the  News¬ 
paper  in  Our  Educational  Scheme 
E.  Arthur  Sweeney,  publisher  Greens- 
Imrg  Trilnuie-Rez-ieii',  warn  editors  "to 
scrutinize  all  items  going  into  their  col¬ 
umns,”  thus  warding  off  unwarranted 
speculation,  which  may  be  induced  by 
inflation,  "jierhaps  our  most  serious 
problem.” 

They  heard  William  C.  Huebner,  of 
the  Lanston  Monotyj^  Machine  Com¬ 
pany,  describe  in  minute  detail,  with 
exhibits,  the  new  processes  of  offset 
and  gravure  printing;  and  Donald  P. 

Miller,  of  the  Allentoum  Morning  Call 
tell  of  the  successful  use  of  ix>cket-size 
cameras  by  reporters,  and  say :  “Pic¬ 
tures  made  on  the  spot  will  brighten 
any  news  story.” 

William  N.  Hardy,  P.N.P.A.  man¬ 
ager,  told  the  publishers  that  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspapers  are  “rendering  in¬ 
creased  public  service  in  many  fields 
and  as  a  result  have  attained  a  degree 
of  reader  interest  and  confidence  greater 
than  ever  before.” 

Social  security  problems  as  they  re-  Resolutions  were  adopted,  urging  all 
late  to  the  newspaper  industry,  news-  newspapers,  civic  groups.  Chambers  of 


New  president  of  P.  N.  P.  Senator 
William  1).  Mansfield,  publisher  of  the 
McKePsimrl  Daily  Metes  (left  I,  is 
greeted  hy  the  retiring  president.  J.  L. 
Starkhoiise.  publisher  of  the  Easton 
Express. 

n  e  w  s  p  a  p  e  r  workers  were  pa.ssed : 
Richard  Nl.  H.  Whartin,  vice-president 
and  general  manager,  Harrisburg  Patriot 
.and  Evening  News;  George  E.  Graff, 
publisher,  lEilliavisport  S'un  and  Gazette 
Bulletin;  E.  J.  Stackpole,  editor,  Har¬ 
risburg  Telegraph  Newspapers;  Harry 
B.  Fox.  publisher,  Middletozztt  Journal; 
Richard  O.  W’alker,  IParren  Times- 
Mirror;  Calvin  M.  Smith,  publisher 
J  en  Argyl  Index;  Webster  T.  Bair, 
publisher,  Pbillipsbura  Daily  Journal 
and  Weekly  Journal;  Harry  E.  Slep, 
vice-president  and  treasurer,  Altoona 
Mirror;  William  Seyfert,  president, 
Reading  Eagle;  David  B.  Davies,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Mahanoy  City  Reeord- 
Atnerican;  John  McCartney  Kennedy, 
president,  Nezv  Kensington  Dispatch. 

At  the  Saturday  morning  session,  the 
P.N.P.A.  adopted  a  resolution  directing 
the  appointment  of  a  special  committee 
on  Federal  legislation. 


T  he  folliiwing  officers  were  elected  at 
the  .Saturday  session :  I’resident,  Wil¬ 
liam  1).  Mansfield,  .McKeesport  Daily 
News;  vice-president,  Lloyd  E.  Jcdinson, 
Royersford  .Idvertiser ;  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  Howard  Reynolds,  Quu-rryville 
.Sun. 

ICxKv  i  TivK  CoMMiri  KK;  .\t  Large. 
J.  L.  Stackh<»use,  (the  retiring  presi- 
tlent),  Easton  I-.x press;  1.  Z.  Buck- 
waiter,  Lancaster  NewsiiaiR-rs,  Inc.; 
John  O'Donnell,  Oil  City  Derrick. 

District  No.  1;  J.  R.  Dershuck, 
Hazellou  Plain  .Speaker — .S'tamiard- 
.Senlinel;  IL  !•'.  .\lthouse,  .S'ellersz'illc 
Herald. 

District  .\'o.  3:  .\'.  .\.  Frantz, 

.stroudsburii  Record:  Senator  Frederick 
T.  Gelder,  Eorest  City  Neies. 

District  .\’o.  .V ;  11.  W.  Young,  York 
Dispatch;  R.  Evers  Whitmore,  .Verv 
ID  Hand  t  Jar  ion. 

District  No.  4.  I'rank  1).  O'Reilly, 
l.oek  Haz'cn  E.rpre.vs;  William  D.  Fish, 
Cl  udersporl  Potter-Enterprise. 

District  .\o.  .s :  John  T.  Robinson, 
Mononiiahela  Daily  Republican ;  G.  C. 
Keehnert,  .McDonald  Record-Outlook. 

District  -No.  (>:  C.  11.  l.artz,  .Sharon 
Herald;  Will  Rose,  (.  anihridcte  Springs 
Enterpri.se-.\'ews. 

E.  .\rthur  Sweeney,  editor,  Greens- 
burg  J'ribtine  Revii'ie  spoke  of  the 
"tremen<U)US  decisions"  newsi)aper  ])ub- 
lishers  will  Ite  called  upon  to  make  dur- 
this  Presidential  year,  and  ''viewed  with 
alarm"  the  controversy  over  the  use  of 
railio  for  iiolitical  propaganda. 

"This  may  have  a  dcei)  bearing  on 
onr  own  con.stitutiunal  right  of  freedom 
of  the  press,"  he  declared. 

He  spoke  of  the  comiietitiou  which 
newsi)apers  will  have  in  radio  in  the 
months  ahead,  referrina  to  the  broad- 
ca.sting  of  political  addresses.  He 
IKjintcd  out  how  the  broadcasting  chains 
make  the  political  parties  pay  on  the 
line,  extending  no  credit.  The  political 
leaders,  he  said,  will  exjicct  and  demand 
liublication  of  these  speeches  gratis. 

Mr.  Sweeney  said  that  of  all  the 
problems  ahead  inflation  is  (lerhaps  the 
most  serious. 

James  L.  Houston,  Jr.,  newspaper 
economist  of  Chicago,  spoke  on  pay¬ 
roll  economies.  Emphasizing  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  a  “full  days’s  service  for 
a  full  day’s  pay,”  .\Ir.  Houston  said : 

“Pensioners  are  most  economically 
maintained  at  their  homes.  .An  inten¬ 
sive  survey  of  the  payroll  will  always 
develop  some  astonishing  wastes  of 
time  effort,  misdirected  energy  and  lost 
motion  which  offer  opportunities  to  con¬ 
vert  minute-pennies  into  hour-dollars. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  simple 
time-and-result  studies  of  each  em¬ 
ploye’s  duties,  achievements  and  value 
to  the  general  scheme.  Y’ou  can  find 
useless  reports  and  records  maintained 


paper  interest  and  activity  in  state  and  Commerce  and  others  to  cooperate  with  ... 

federal  legislation  from  the  standpoint  local  government  commissions  through  traditional  form;  you  can  find  such 
of  public  service,  advertising  trends  and  the  presentation  of  facts  concerning  the  wastes  as  laziness,  tardiness,  absence, 

the  increasing  importance  of  news  pic-  administration  of  affairs  in  all  govern-  untimely  smoking,  washroom  confer- 

tures  were  touched  upon  in  Hardy’s  re-  mental  units  .  .  .  “so  that  an  intelligent  ences,  unnecessary  trips  out  of  the  plant 
view  of  the  year.  He  decried  the  program  looking  to  the  solution  of  pres-  fo  other  desks  and  departments, 

abuses  of  the  free  publicity  evil,  which  ent  day  problems,  reduction  of  tax  bur-  many  personal  teleplione  calls  and  many 
he  described  as  “flagrant.”  dens  and  efficiency  in  the  affairs  of  gov-  social  visitors. 

Referring  to  radio.  Hardy  told  the  ernment  can  be  solved.”  This  action  is 

*5s^™bly  that  "changing  governmental  is  line  with  the  Local  Government  Com¬ 
mission,  created  by  the  recent  legisla¬ 
ture. 

At  the  Saturday  session,  resolutions 
were  passed  as  follows ; 

1.  Urging  the  legislature  to  pass  bills 
enforcing  publication  of  local  as  well 
as  general  elections. 

2.  Urging  legislation  for  the  use  of 
paid  publicity  in  the  collection  of  de- 

-  — - . ,  -  _  , -  iinquent  taxes  similar  to  the  systems  ..  , . . —  - -  . -  -- 

that  publishers  take  steps  to  make  the  used  in  Michigan  and  the  city  of  Detroit,  mail  subscriptions  to  postmasters,  rural 
puHic  classified-ad  conscious.  3.  Encouraging  use  of  newspaper  ad-  carriers,  news  dealers  and  others 

He  described  a  method  of  educating  vertising  as  a  means  of  promoting  Prompt  and  aggressive  action  will  bring 

children  in  the  value  of  classified  ad-  tourist  travel.  direct  to  the  publisher  99  per  cent  of 

yerfising  by  permitting  all  the  children  4.  Urging  legislation  requiring  pros-  the  subscriptions  on  which  the  middle-  - - -  - - 

in  Rochester,  between  6  and  16,  to  in-  pective  saloon  keepers  to  advertise  their  men  chisel  15  to  35  per  cent  and  fre-  tended  luncheon  meetings, 

sert  a  classified  ad  free.  They  were  al-  intentions  in  the  newspapers  of  the  com-  quently  split  with  the  subscriber,  creat-  The  convention  was  closed  with  a 

lowed  to  advertise  any  article  they  munity.  ing  cut  rates  and  ill  will.”  banquet.  The  principal  speaker  was  Dr. 

IJ^nted  to  sell,  the  only  condition  being  5.  Requesting  publishers  to  do  all  in  The  employment  record  of  the  news-  William  Mather  Lewis,  president  of 
No  commercialism.”  their  power  to  promote  highway  safety,  paper  industry  provides  one  of  the  Lafayette  College. 


policies  having  to  do  w'ith  this  subject, 
plus  scientific  developments,  make  it 
difficult  to  forsee  the  trends  of  1936. 
There  are  many  who  believe  that  the 
saturation  pcjint  in  news  broadcasting 
and  in  radio  advertising  has  been 
reached.” 

Anthony  T.  Powderly,  classified 
^vertising  manager,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  and  Chronicle,  voiced  a  plea 


“Each  employe  can  be  organized  into 
a  unit  to  give  maximum  instead  of  mini¬ 
mum  service  for  the  payroll  dollars  he 
receives,  if  useful  service  is  charted 
and  (lointed  out  as  an  objective  instead 
of  allowing  employes  to  drift.” 

Mr.  Houston,  who  called  his  address, 
''Pennies  Into  Dollars”  rapped  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  commissions,  saying ; 

‘.Among  the  parasites  which  eat  pen¬ 
nies  that  can  be  converted  into  dollars 
of  profit  are  the  commissions  paid  on 


brightest  pages  in  any  history  of  the 
depression  era. 

This  was  the  declaration  of  H.  R. 
I'orwin,  P.N.P..A.  associate  manager 
and  laUir  counsel. 

"Newspapers  of  I’ennsylvania  are 
sl)cedil>  approaching  restoration  of  pre- 
depressiun  employment  levels,”  he  said. 
"We  find  many  Pennsylvania  newspa- 
(lers  emerged  from  the  depression  with 
emi)lo\ment  records  intact — with  full 
crews  maintained  despite  curtailed  busi¬ 
ness  volume.  In  other  jilaces  curtailed 
(Tews  are  now  substantially  enlarged 
and  within  the  (last  month  a  publisher 
rejiorted  a  slujitage  of  competent  me- 
( hr.nical  craftsman  for  his  requirements. 

"The  newspaper  record  of  sustained 
employment  during  this  period  is 
e(|ualled  by  few  industrial  groups. 

".Never  in  the  history  of  industrial  re- 
lationsl'.ips  has  there  been  greater  need 
for  thoughtful  and  constructive  approach 
to  labor  iirobleins,”  the  meeting  was  told. 
"Principles  involved  in  the  Fetleral  So¬ 
cial  Security  .Act,  and  in  lesser  degree 
the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act,  rep¬ 
resent  evidences  of  changing  social  and 
economic  concepts  with  resiiect  to  em- 
idoyer-employe  relationships  that  indus¬ 
try  may  well  observe  in  the  light  of  (kt- 
manciK'y. 

"Economists  are  substantially  in  ac¬ 
cord  in  a  conviction  that  the  principles 
embodied  in  Federal  Social  Security 
legislation  are  the  visible  results  of  a 
(irocess  of  industrial  evolution  that  is 
creating  an  entirely  new  approach  to  the 
mutual  responsibilities  of  the  employer 
and  the  employe. 

"The  individual  employer  may  or  may 
not  share  the  view  that  the  constitution¬ 
ality  of  these  measures  may  result  in 
their  obituaries.  However,  we  would  be 
leckless  indeed  if  we  were  to  contend 
that  the  underlying  principles  they  pre¬ 
sent  are  to  pass  from  the  industrial 
lield,  even  should  the  immediate  means 
of  their  accomplishment  lx:  found  to 
transgress  constitutional  limitations.' 

William  N.  Hardy  was  re-elected 
manager  for  the  coming  year.  Keen 
appreciation  of  his  work  was  voiced  by 
many  iniblishers. 

John  C.  Dight,  one  of  the  guest  speak¬ 
ers  said : 

"The  P..N.P..A.  has  saved  its  mem¬ 
bers  $1,0(H),(XK)  a  year,  1  estimate,  by 
insisting  that  the  legislature  refuse  to 
curtail  the  printing  of  legal  notices. 
The  publi.shers  get  the  advertising  rev¬ 
enue.  The  public  gets  the  news  it 
deserves  through  the  newspaper  medi¬ 
um.” 

Illness  prevented  the  attendance  of 
Jerome  D.  Barnum,  president,  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

.An  injured  foot  prevented  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  Captain  Charles  C.  Curtis  of  the 
Allentozon  Morning  Call,  who  was  to 
have  presided  at  the  Daily- Paper  forum 
on  advertising. 

William  .A.  Thomson  of  the  .A.N.P.A. 
bureau  of  advertising  gave  a  general  re- 
])ort  on  national  advertising.  D.  D. 
Richards  of  Chicago,  representing 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  spv)kc_  on  ad¬ 
vertising,  his  subject  being,  ‘‘As  the 
Buyer  Secs  It.” 

R.  Evers  Whittmore,  publisher  Nezv 
Holland  Clarion;  Joseph  C.  Graul,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Cambria  Dispatch  Portage  and 
Millard  .A.  Stofflet,  publisher,  Hamburg 
Hem  were  the  principal  speakers  at 
the  weekly  newspaper  sessions. 

.At  the  .ABC  meeting  Saturday  after¬ 
noon,  the  principal  remarks  were  made 
by  Iloward  W.  Stodghill,  Louisville 
(Ky. )  Courier-Journal  and  Times,  J. 
Noel  Macy,  publisher,  Westchester  (N. 
Y.)  Newspapers.  Both  are  members  of 
the  .ABC  board  of  directors. 

On  Saturday  both  the  United  Press 
and  the  Associated  Press  members  at- 
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GUILD  MOVES  TO  EXPEL 
TWO  IN  NEWARK 


SOVIET  TRUSTS  ADVERTISE 
Food  Concerns  Burst  Into  Newspaper 


Ledger  Unit  in  Controversy  with 

Main  Group - Guild  Charges 

Men’s  Interest  Lies  with 
Employer 

The  Newark  Ledger  unit  of  the 
Newark  Newspaper  Guild,  which  went 
out  on  a  long  strike  when  that  morn¬ 
ing  daily  was  published  by  L.  T.  Rus¬ 
sell,  is  now  seemingly  in  controversy 
with  the  leadership  of  the  Newark 
guild. 

The  guild  recently  broke  otf  nego¬ 
tiations  for  a  contract  with  the  present 
Ledger  publisher,  S.  I.  Newhouse,  also 
publisher  of  the  Long  Island  Press  and 
the  Staten  Island  Advance.  All  three 
newspapers  have  had  guild  contro¬ 
versies. 

A  contract  was  about  to  be  signed 
when  negotiations  were  called  off.  The 
guild  says  the  reason  was  because  Mr. 
Newhouse  withdrew  his  consent  to  a 
clause  granting  unqualified  recognition 
to  the  guild.  The  management  states  it 
refused  to  sign  because  of  a  clause 
which  said  that  negotiations  could  be 
reopened  during  the  life  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  agreement — one  year. 

Growing  out  of  the  controversy  is 
the  attempt  of  the  Newark  guild  to 
expel  from  the  guild  two  Ledger 
members,  Louis  Mogelever  and  Victor 
Hamerslag,  on  the  charge  that  their 
interests  lie  with  the  Ledger  manage¬ 
ment  rather  than  the  guild.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  this  is  the  first  expulsion 
action  by  a  guild  on  these  charges. 

The  two  men  will  appeal  the  pro¬ 
posed  expulsion  this  week.  Hamerslag 
at  the  present  time  is  on  his  honey¬ 
moon.  The  charges  against  the  men 
have  not  been  published. 

The  Ledger  unit  comprises  some  35 
members,  of  whom  seven,  including 
Emmet  Crozier,  former  president  of  the 
Newark  guild,  are  in  the  minority. 
The  majority  had  asked  the  negotiating 
committee  to  carry  through  the  pro¬ 
posed  agreement. 

The  controversy  is  bitter,  although 
the  issues  do  not  seem  plain.  The  guild 
leadership  maintains  that  “skill”  on  the 
part  of  the  Le^er  management  with 
Phillip  Hochstein,  managing  editor,  in 
the  lead,  has  brought  a  company  union 
into  being.  There  are  many  rumors 
afloat.  One  is  that  the  Newark  guild 
may  disband  the  Ledger  group.  An¬ 
other  is  that  the  Ledger  group  will  ask 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  leadership  of  the  Newark 
guild. 

One  development  of  the  controversy 
was  the  story  carried  Jan.  27  by  the 
Ledger  of  the  arrest  of  John  Fernicola 
on  a  bribe  charge  in  connection  with 
an  investigation  of  a  city  official.  The 
Ledger  said  that  Fernicola.  althougn 
not  a  working  newspaperman,  became 
a  member  of  the  “inner  council”  of  the 
guild.  The  guild  has  denied  this. 

According  to  one  version  the  Ledger 
chapter  came  into  open  controversy 
with  the  city  guild  when,  after  giving 
Mr.  Newhouse  15  days  to  answer  to 
certain  clauses  of  the  contract,  the  guild 
immediately  petitioned  newspai)er  labor 
unions  for  support  on  the  grounds  that 
Mr.  Newhouse  was  extreme  in  his  posi¬ 
tion  and  that  he  overworked  his  men. 

The  Newark  guild  will  hold  its  an¬ 
nual  election  Feb.  14.  Nathan  Gold- 
t)erg,  of  the.  Ncunirk  Star-Eagle,  is 
president. 


FRANCE  HONORS  HOWELL 

Clark  Howell,  editor  and  president 
of  the  Altanta  Constitution  was  named 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of 
France,  Jan.  24  for  his  contribution  to 
the  progress  of  science,  art,  literature 
and  research.  The  title  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  M.  Charles  Loridans, 
French  consul,  Atlanta,  at  a  dinner  at¬ 
tended  by  prominent  Alantans,  six  of 
whom  are  members  of  the  Legion. 


ADDING  SUNDAY  PAPER 

The  Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle,  evening 
paper,  has  announced  it  will  start  a 
Sunday  ^ifion  Feb.  2. 


Display  Space 

A  sudden  enthusiasm  for  advertising 
appeared  in  Soviet  Russia  this  week, 
according  to  a  dispatch  appearing  in 
the  New  York  Times  under  the  by-line 
of  Harold  Denny.  It  said : 

“Today  display  advertisements,  skill¬ 
fully  arranged  typographically  in  neat 
two-column  boxes,  suddenly  appeared 
on  the  chaste  pages  of  Isvestia  and 
Prasfda,  which  heretofore  have  been 
devoted  almost  wholly  to  news  and  edi¬ 
torials.  They  proclaimed  that  various 
foods,  from  sausages  to  Black  Sea 
oysters,  were  now  obtainable  at  Soviet 
stores  here.  And-  they  were  all  paid 
advertisements.  There  is  no  deadhead¬ 
ing  even  in  the  Socialist  State. 

“One  advertisement  by  the  Moscow 
meat  trust  described  the  great  varieties 
of  meat  and  game  now  available  at  its 
various  stores  here,  while  the  Moscow 
retail  fish  trust  proclaimed  its  various 
delicacies  from  smoked  herring  to 
caviar. 

“A  factory  kitchen  organization  an¬ 
nounced  it  was  now  prepared,  in  re- 
siionse  to  the  telephone  call  of  a  house¬ 
wife,  to  send  others  semi-finished  foods 
— chops,  salted  and  ready  to  fry;  pastry 
batter  ready  to  put  in  the  oven,  and 
other  ingredients  for  a  tasty  meal.  In 
the  style  of  Americans  the  ad-writers 
told  housewives  the  advantages  of  sav¬ 
ing  time  and  drudgery'. 

“The  Moscow  grocery  trust  similarly 
advised  customers  not  to  shop  around 
but  to  telephone  orders. 

“Advertising  is  not  a  new  thing  here, 
but  it  has  never  been  seen  on  such  a 
scale  as  was  blazoned  out  today.  Here¬ 
tofore  it  has  been  limited  to  theatrical 
announcements,  want  ads  and  occasional 
small  advertisements  of  perfumes  or 
whatnot.” 


NO  COPIES  OF  SMITH  SPEECH 


Correspondents  Worked  Hard  to 
Cover  Liberty  League  Address 

{Special  ta  Eotros  &  Publishkb) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  27— Cov¬ 
ering  the  story  of  A1  Smith’s  speech  at 
the  Liberty  League  dinner  here  last 
Saturday  was,  for  most  newspapermen, 
a  trying  task. 

To  whip  up  public  suspense  and  in¬ 
terest,  Smith  had  refused  either  to  hint 
at  the  theme  of  his  remarks  or  to  pre¬ 
pare  advance  copies  of  his  talk  for  the 
benefit  of  the  press.  Hence,  the  200- 
odd  working  newspapermen  at  the  din¬ 
ner  were  forced  to  send  sketchy  quotes 
while  the  speech  was  in  progress,  with 
complete  follow  up  after. 

M^ile  the  Liberty  League  had  pro¬ 
vided  a  press  room  nearby,  complete 
with  typewriters,  eto.,  and  a  steno¬ 
graphic  service  that  supplied  mimeo¬ 
graph  copies  of  the  speech  about  ten 
minutes  behind  the  speaker,  those  news¬ 
paperman  with  early  Sunday  morning 
editions  were  pressed  for  time  to  send 
the  complete  story. 

There  were  15  special  telegraph  wires 
set  up  in  the  hotel  room  adjoining  the 
banquet  room,  where  a  corps  of  opera¬ 
tors  for  the  Western  Union  and  Postal 
telegraph  companies  kept  sending  a  run¬ 
ning  stream  of  copy. 


GUILD  COUNCIL  FORMED 

An  organization  meeting  of  the  mid¬ 
west  district  council  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  was  held  in  Chicago 
recently.  Delegates  from  the  Twin 
Cities,  Milwaukee,  Des  Moines,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  Toledo,  Rockford  and  (Thicago 
Guilds  were  piesent.  The  Council 
drew  up  a  proposed  program  and  ten¬ 
tative  constitution,  which  are  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  for  ratification  by  the  guild  units 
in  the  district.  Purposes  of  the  council 
it  was  explained,  are  to  assist  in  or¬ 
ganizing  unorganized  groups  and  to 
work  for  closer  relations  between  estab¬ 
lished  guild  units. 


BILL  BARS  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  New 
Jersey  state  Senate  by  Sen.  Robert  C. 
Hendrickson  to  bar  camera  men  from 
court  rooms. 


ELLEN  SCRIPPS  MARRIES 


N.  C.  EDITORS  ATTEND 
ANNUAL  INSTITUTE 


Five  Prominent  Newspapermen  Fea¬ 
tured  on  Program  at  State  Uni- 
versity — Byron  Price  Empha¬ 
sizes  Reporter’s  Function 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Balentine, 
who  were  married  Jan.  25  at  Miramar 
Ranrh,  California.  The  bride,  form¬ 
erly  Miss  Ellen  Browning  Scripps,  is 
from  Seattle,  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
James  C.  Scripps.  Mr.  Balentine  it  a 
resident  of  Portland,  Me. 


MacKINNON  SUCCEEDS  KELLY 


Billings  Editor  to  be  Head  of  ANPA 
Labor  Body 

Eugene  MacKinnon,  editor  of  the 
Billit^s  (Mont.)  Gazette,  has  been  ap- 
appointed  successor  to  Harvey  J.  Kelly 
as  chairman  of  the 


ANPA  Special 
Standing  C  o  m  - 
mittee  in  charge 
of  labor  matters 
relating  to  the 
American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers 
A  s  s  o  c  i  ation,  it 
was  announced 
this  week  by  L. 
B.  Palmer,  man¬ 
aging  director  of 
the  ANPA. 

Mr.  MacKinnon 
will  succeed  Mr. 
Kelly,  who  has 


Ei'gcne  MacKinnon 


been  appointed  general  counsel  on  labor 
for  the  Hearst  Newspapers,  effective 
July  1,  although  he  will  take  up  his 
new  duties  in  Chicago,  beginning  March 
1. 

Mr.  MacKinnon  is  a  native  of  Mon¬ 
tana  and  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Montana.  He  has  been  engaged  in 
newspaper  work  in  Montana,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Oregon  for  a  number  of  years. 


-More  than  150  North  Carolina  edi¬ 
tors,  publishers,  and  advertising  and 
circulation  executives  attended  the 
twelfth  annual  Newspaper  Institute  held 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
Giapel  Hill  and  Duke  University  in 
Uurliam  in  cooperation  with  the  North 
Carolina  Press  -Association  on  January 
22,  23,  24.  ^ 

Dr.  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  United  States 
archivist  and  former  head  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  history  de- 
l>artment,  was  the  principal  speaker 
Wednesday  night.  “As  the  result  of 
the  recent  establishment  of  the  national 
archives  in  Washington,”  he  said,  “and 
a  $12,000,000  building,  priceless  govern¬ 
ment  records  will  be  collected  under 
one  roof,  properly  classified,  preserved 
from  deterioration  and  fire  hazards,  and 
administered  for  the  benefit  of  govern¬ 
ment  officials  and  scholars.” 

Dr.  Frank  Graham,  president  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  extended 
to  the  newspapermen  a  welcome  to  the 
university  and  F.  Grover  Britt,  president 
of  the  North  Carolina  Press  .Associa¬ 
tion,  responded. 

Five  nationally  prominent  newspaper¬ 
men  featured  'fliursday’s  sessions.  Dis¬ 
cussing  the  social  security  act,  Enumuel 
Levi,  vice-president  and  general  mana¬ 
ger,  Louisville  Courier- Journal  and 
Times  and  president  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  said 
estimates  indicate  the  social  security 
program  of  this  country  will  cost  four 
liillions  yearly  by  1950  and  that  provi¬ 
sion  has  been  made  for  only  half  this 
through  taxes. 

Walter  D.  Fuller,  president,  Curtis 
Publishing  Company  of  Philadelphia 
stressed  the  importance  of  character  in 
the  publishing  business  and  M.  F.  Mur- 
daugh,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald-Sun  papen, 
said  that  while  national  advertising  in¬ 
creased  in  volume  last  year  the  national 
advertising  in  newspapers  increased 
least  of  all  other  media  and  urged  pub¬ 
lishers  to  be  more  aggressive. 

Byron  Price,  chief  of  the  Washington 
bureau.  Associated  Press,  emphasize 
that  the  news  reporter’s  product  still 
remains  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
American  newspaper.  “There  are  abra¬ 
dant  evidences  that  in  spite  of  the  in¬ 
trusion  of  the  radio  commentators,  in 
spite  of  the  increased  number  of  pi^ 
licists  who  write  from  an  editorial 
vnewpoint  of  their  owm,  the  product  of 
the  news  reporter  holds  its  important 
place,”  he  said. 

Mark  Ethridge,  publisher,  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch,  in  speaking  on  “Tht 
Changing  Newspaper,”  declared  that  the 


o"  preTs“musV'enlis7  the  most  informed, 
which  he  has  served  in  an  editorial  and  ^  -  ... 

business  executive  capacity  are  the 


Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Herald  and  the  Portland  Tele¬ 
gram.  He  has  been  editor  of  the  Bill¬ 
ings  Gazette  for  the  past  six  years  and 
in  recent  years  he  has  been  handling 
labor  arbitrations  for  Montana  news¬ 
papers,  including  cases  before  the  In¬ 
ternational  Arbitration  Board. 

Mr.  MacKinnon  is  37  years  old  and 
is  married. 


YORK  TO  NASHVILLE 

Bob  York,  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate  cartoonist  who 
has  been  drawing  “A  Strain  on  the 
Family  Tie”  since  the  death  of  Gaar 
Williams,  has  resigned  from  the  syn¬ 
dicate  to  become  editorial  cartoonist 
on  the  Nashville  Banner,  effective  Feb. 
1.  Mr.  York,  a  native  of  Des  Moines, 
la.,  and  former  student  under  Carey 
Orr,  Chicago  Tribune  cartoonist,  at  the 
Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  was 
formerly  Carl  Ed’s  assistant  in  draw¬ 
ing  “Harold  Teen.”  Prior  to  Mr.  Wil- 


capable,  and  fearless  writers  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  news  of  a  complex  world 
“There  never  was  a  greater  dernand  for 
interpretive  writing  than  there  is  at  the 
present,”  he  said.  _ 

Harry  L.  Gage,  vice-president  of  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  w 
Brooklyn,  N,  Y.,  spoke  on  Fri^y* 
program.  He  predicted  “there  _  is_  * 
force  afoot  that  will  so  revolutioraze 
newspapers  that  10  years  hence  they 
will  no  more  resemble  today’s  papers 
than  today’s  papers  resemble  the  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post.” 

A  highlight  of  the  institute  was  an 
address  by  H.  R.  Ekins,  United  Press 
war  correspondent,  lately  returned  from 
Ethiopia. 

Vital  topics  to  the  weeklies  and 
dailies  were  discussed  informally  at 
group  meetings  held  Thursday  after¬ 
noon. 


If 


CONFIDENCE  BILL  KILLED 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

_  _  _ _ _  Boston,  Jan.  28 — A  MassachusetB 

Hams’  death,  he  became  his  assistant  legislative  committee  killed  today  a  bill 
and  continued  the  Sunday  comic  which  which  would  protect  newspapermens 
Mr.  Williams  had  originated  confidences 
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IRWIN  REVIEWS  PROPAGANDA  RULE; 
PRAISES  U.  S.  FREE  PRESS 


Author  Writes  Humanized  Account  of  Abstruse  Subject,  Sub* 
titled  *‘What  Makes  You  Think  So” — Says  Editorial  Page 
Has  Progressed  Because  It  Interprets 
By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 
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The  \vi>rkings  of  propaganda  and 
its  effect  on  human  and  national 
destinies  have  become  the  subject  of  a 
new  and  abstruse 
science.  Since 
the  World  War, 
when  a  new  con¬ 
sciousness  of  pro- 
p  a  g  a  n  d  a  was 
born,  there  have 
been  hundreds  of 
books  written  on 
the  subject,  some 
superficial,  some 
excellent,  a  n  d 
most  of  the  m 
highly  technical. 
Hut  Will  Irwin, 
former  news¬ 
paperman  a  n  tl 
chief  of  United  States  i)ropaganda  in 
the  World  War,  has  humanized  the  sub¬ 
ject..  His  Ixtok,  “Propaganda  and  the 
News,”  published  this  week  by  Whittle¬ 
sey  House  ($2.75)  is  lively  and  inter¬ 
esting,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is 
thoughtful,  discerning  and  complete. 
Reporters  who  read  it  will  understand 
their  jobs  much  better.  Journalism 
students,  digesting  Irwin's  observations, 
will  know  what  they  are  taking  training 
for.  Certainly  the  Itook  should  be  re¬ 
quired  reading  for  all  journalism  stu¬ 
dents. 

The  book’s  full  title  is  “Propaganda 
and  the  News,  or  \Vhat  Makes  You 
Think  So.”  Mr.  Irwin  traces  the  his- 
too'  of  propaganda  and  brings  it  down 
to  what  appears  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  today,  and  the  effect  on 
everyday  events  of  the  anonymous  ones 
who  often  shape  the  course  of  news 
for  selfish  or  unselfish  reasons.  It 
sounds  very  technical,  but  through  it 
all  Mr.  Irwin  has  interpolated  personal 
reminiscences  and  anecdotes,  always  to 
the  point,  amusing,  full  of  human  in¬ 
terest,  that  lift  the  book  from  special¬ 
ized  discourse. 

Mr.  Irwin’s  humorous  bibliography 
note,  "The  Book  of  Experience.”  ex¬ 
plains  the  intent  and  effect  of  the  book. 
The  last  paragraph  in  the  book  reads : 
“Only  one  thing  seems  relatively  cer¬ 
tain.  Democracy  being  dependent  on 
the  free  circulation  of  news,  we  shall 
only  make  matters  worse  if  we  try  re¬ 
pressive  measures,  no  matter  how  good 
the  intention  behind  the  act.  The 
First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
is  still  the  Palladium  of  our  Liberties 
.  .  .  Or,  do  we  wish  to  maintain  our 
liberties?  This  chronicler  admits  that 
he  does.  That  is  why  he  has  written 
this  book.” 


Everything  in  the  300-odd  lages  of 
the  book  leads  up  to  this.  Certainly 
this  is  not  to  say  that  Mr.  Irwin  is 
ecstatic  over  the  workings  of  the  free 
press  in  this  country.  He  points  out 
the  defects  and  abuses  of  the  free  press 
liere  and  in  England  and  France,  but, 
»s  the  paragraph  quoted  above  indi¬ 
cates,  he  is  enamor^  of  the  principle. 
He  tells  realistically  of  the  economic 
setup  of  the  average  newspaper  setup 
today,  but  places  little  faith  in  those 
detractors  who  say  that  the  press,  be¬ 
muse  of  its  business  interests,  cannot 
M  free.  The  press’s  main  stock  in 
trade,  he  says,  is  its  readers,  and  to  be 
faithless  to  them  is  bad  business  policy 
™taging  to  the  newspaper.  The  polit¬ 
ical  slant  of  various  papers  is  outlined 
with  the  conclusion  that  the  pure  news 
IS  the  most  valuable  material. 

Mr.  Irwin’s  observations  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  of  today  are  illuminating. 

.  ‘One  may  easily  underestimate  its 
influence  in  these  days,”  he  writes.  “It 
still  has  a  ^wer  to  draw  circulation 
and  sway  opinion,  or  it  would  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist.  Indeed,  of  late,  it  seems 
to  be  recovering  some  of  its  lost  ground. 
•  .  It  is  not  perhaps  that  the  edi¬ 

torial  has  slipped  backward,  but  rather 
that  the  influence  of  news  has  gone 


forward.  .  .  .  The  work  of  the 

anonymous  essayists  in  such  newspapers 
as  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  Boston 
Herald,  the  Kansas  City  Star  and  the 
\etv  York  Herald  Tribune  and  a  score 
of  others  seems  more  forceful  and  at 
the  same  time  more  suave,  in  better 
taste,  more  thoroughly  informed,  wider 
in  jioint  of  view.  .  .  .  There  is  far 
less  opinion  in  these  days,  and  far  more 
interpretation.” 

The  major  portion  of  the  book  is 
taken  up  with  international  propaganda, 
and  the  awakening  of  nations  and  poli¬ 
ticians  to  the  fact  that  they  can  sway 
public  opinion  through  machination  of 
the  press.  The  state  of  the  press  in 
Italy,  Germany  and  Russia  is  outlined 
objectively,  and  in  relationship  to  the 
press  in  the  United  States,  France  and 
England.  After  reading  these  facts  Mr. 
Irwin’s  concluding  paragraph  becomes 
all  the  more  forceful. 

You  get  the  impression,  from  reading 
this  book,  that  propaganda  is  as  effec¬ 
tive  a  weapon  in  war  and  diplomacy  as 
guns  and  strategy.  The  bizarre  work¬ 
ings  of  press  agents  during  the  World 
\Var  and  the  subsequent  peace  maneu¬ 
vers,  as  told  here,  make  fascinating  and 
informative  reading. 

Mr.  Irwin  has  taken  a  great  source  of 
material,  rounded  it,  digested  it,  con¬ 
densed  it,  and  dished  it  up  for  public 
consumption.  Newspaper  readers  and 
newspaper  publishers  will  understand 
lietter  what  they  read  and  publish  after 
a  study  of  Mr.  Irwin’s  book. 


AGENCY  USING  CLAUSE 
ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY 


Reservation  on  All  Botsford  Orders 

Held  Useless  by  Newspapermen 
— Other  Unusual  Clauses 
Reported 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  29 — Stamping 
of  advertising  contracts  issued  through 
the  Botsford,  Constantine  &  Gardner 
Agency  with  a  statement  wherein  the 
agency  refuses  to  take  responsibility  for 
social  security  act  liability  is  causing 
comment  in  coast  newspaper  circles. 

Stating  new  company  regulations  re¬ 
quired  that  all  orders,  including  those 
for  advertising,  printing  and  engraving, 
should  bear  the  liability-responsibility 
disclaimer,  San  Francisco  offices  re¬ 
ferred  further  questions  to  the  Portland 
office.  TTiere  were  reports  that  at  least 
one  newspaper  had  refused  to  accept 
such  a  tyj)c  of  qualified  contract. 


A  bulletin  prepared  by  the  .American 
Newspaper  Publishers  -Association  this 
week  refers  to  this  social-security  clause 
and  states:  “.As  newspapers  act  as  in¬ 
dependent  contractors  in  the  publication 
of  advertising,  the  above  condition  could 
serve  no  purpose  and  is  utterly  useless.” 

L.  B.  Palmer,  general  manager  of  the 
A.N.P.A.,  explained  that  many  busi¬ 
nesses  are  using  such  reservations  in 
contracts  where  the  question  of  employ¬ 
ment  enters,  but  that  the  clause  can  be 
of  no  application  in  dealings  with  an 
independent  contractor. 

Some  advertisers  and  agencies  are  in¬ 
serting  clauses  of  many  sorts  in  adver¬ 
tising  contracts.  In  one  recent  case  con¬ 
tracts  were  offered  with  a  clause  that 
if  any  law  should  prevent  continuation 
of  the  campaign  the  advertiser  should 
have  the  privilege  of  canceling  without 
paying  the  short  rate.  .Another  adver¬ 
tiser  sought  to  reserve  the  privilege  of 
inspecting  the  publishers’  other  contracts. 

"rhe  New  York  City  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  recently  voted  to  reject  contracts 
from  liquor  advertisers  which  sought  to 
put  upon  publi^ers  the  responsibility  for 
seeing  that  the  advertisements  were  not 
circulated  in  any  manner  contrary  to 
law. 


$1,000  PRIZE  CARTOON 


The  winning  cartoon  in  the  $1,000 
Heurst  Newspapers  Tax  Grabber  car. 
toon  contest  drawn  by  E.  Simms  (Camp¬ 
bell,  prominent  New  York  illustrator. 
Several  thousand  artists  submitted  car¬ 
toons.  Campbell,  a  young  man  just 
past  30,  sought  a  symbol  that  would  he 
utterly  repugnant  to  the  eye.  and  so 
selected  the  figure  of  a  huge,  unsightly 
hog  overfed,  self  indulgent,  and  leering 
with  porcine  satisfaction  as  it  gorges 
itself  beyond  repletion  upon  its  help¬ 
less  victim,  the  Public. 

WOULD  INvStlG  ATE 
RADIO  BROADCASTING 

Representative  Scott  of  California 
Wants  a  Report  On  Legisla¬ 
tive  and  Administrative 
Changes  Needed 

(Special  to  Editor  &  I’iblisiieki 

Washington,  U.  C.,  Jan.  ^6 — Rep. 
Byron  N.  bcott  of  California,  has  in¬ 
formed  the  House  that,  the  Connery 
resolution  for  investigation  of  the  I'ed- 
eral  Communications  Commission  not¬ 
withstanding,  he  intends  to  press  for 
adoption  of  his  bill  to  make  a  "careful 
and  comprehensive  investigation  of 
radio  broadcasting.” 

The  Scott  bill  seeks  a  report  to  Con¬ 
gress  with  respect  to  legislation  and 
administrative  changes  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  maximum  beneficial  use  of 
the  facilities  available  for  radio  broad¬ 
cast.  His  program,  he  states,  “would 
deprive  the  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  of  censorship  powers  ^nd  relieve 
radio  stations  from  liability  for  remarks 
made  in  any  broadcasts  on  public,  so¬ 
cial,  political,  or  economic  issues ;  would 
compel  radio  stations  to  set  aside  regu¬ 
lar  periods  for  uncensored  discussion  of 
social  problems,  with  an  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  both  sides  on  a  controversial 
issue  to  expound  their  points  of  view, 
and  would  compel  all  radio  stations  to 
keep  accurate  records  of  rejected  appli¬ 
cations  for  time  and  the  reasons  there¬ 
for.” 


PAGE  1  STREAMERS  BANNED 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  this  week 
adopted  a  more  conservative  front  page 
headline  dress,  doing  away  with  the 
regular  eight-column  banner.  Three- 
column,  three-line  upper  and  lower  case 
headlines  were  used  on  important  news 
stories  during  the  early  part  of  the 
week,  although  when  Richard  Loeb  was 
killed  in  a  Joilet  prison  fight  Jan.  28, 
the  Daily  News  used  a  five-column  line. 
No  indication  was  given  at  the  Daily 
News,  whether  this  policy  would  be 
adhered  to  permanently  and  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  understood  that  the  conservative 
front-page  makeup  is  in  the  nature  of 
an  experiment  from  the  standpoint  of 
newsstand  sales.  The  plan  is  to  reserve 
use  of  the  eight-column  line  to  news 
of  extreme  importance. 


FOOD  MEN  DISCUSS 
UNFAIR  PRACTICES 

ProgretR  Reported  in  Move  to  Elimi¬ 
nate  Criticized  Selling  Methods 
Including  Advertising 
Allowances 

(Spenal  to  Editor  &  I’v  blisher) 

(  HU.\(.o.  Jan.  27 — Considerable  pro- 
gres-s  was  reported  in  formulating  re¬ 
commendations  leading  to  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  unfair  trade  practices  in  the 
food  industry,  at  a  meeting  here  last 
week  of  the  -National  Food  and  Grocery 
Conference  Committee.  Tentative  sug¬ 
gestions  will  soon  be  ready  for  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  associations  represented  by 
the  committee  concerning  four  prob¬ 
lems,  namely,  advertising  allowances, 
loss  leader  selling,  discriminatory 
((uantity  discounts  and  unearned  broker- 
age. 

The  committee  consists  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  following  associations; 
National-.American  Wholesale  Grocers 
.Association;  National  .Association  of 
Retail  Grocers ;  Food  and  Grocery 
Chain  Stores  of  America ;  National 
Retailer-Owned  Wholesale  Grocers ; 
National  Voluntary  Groups  Institute 
and  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers 
of  America. 

Paul  S.  Willis,  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Grocery  Manufacturers,  and 
chairman  of  the  committee,  presided. 
Speakers  included  Gilbert  H.  Montague, 
general  counsel  for  the  committee,  who 
stated  "remarkable  progress”  has  been 
made  on  drafting  recommendations  re¬ 
lating  to  the  four  major  subjects  under 
discussion. 

The  procedure,  as  outlined  by  Mr. 
Montague,  will  be  for  the  committee  to 
review  suggestions  made  by  the  various 
associations  and  then  draft  final  recom¬ 
mendations  to  be  presented  to  the  food 
industry  as  a  whole.  When  it  is  as- 
surred  that  such  recommendations  will 
be  supported  by  the  industry,  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  consider  the  question  of  ap¬ 
plying  them.  One  method  suggested  is 
,to  set  up  a  voluntary  trade  practice 
code. 

Another  is  to  seek  legislation, 
either  federal  or  state,  or  both.^  Still 
another  would  be  to  have  the  I'ederal 
Trade  Commission  enforce  a  set  of  fair 
trade  practices  for  the  industry. 

Mr.  Montague  warned  his  listeners 
of  the  need  for  careful  examination  on 
the  constitutionality  and  enforceability 
of  any  recommendations  calling  for 
legislative  action. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  ROTO 

Success  of  Quintuplet  Section  Paves 
Way  for  Nine  During  1936 

Owing  to  the  success  of  the  color- 
gravure  section  on  the  Dionne  quin¬ 
tuplets  last  Thanksgiving  Day,  repeats 
on  the  idea  of  a  gravure  in^rt  have 
been  announced  for  nine  times  during 
1936. 

John  M.  Peterson  has  been  des¬ 
ignated  director  of  rotogravure  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  group. 

Dates  for  the  standard  size  insert 
sections  are  as  follows :  March  13, 
Easier  Section ;  April  28,  Dionne  Quins 
Section;  June  4  Independence  Day  Sec¬ 
tion;  August  8,  Labor  Day  Section; 
Sept.  12,  Columbus  Day  S^ion;  Octo¬ 
ber  13,  Armistice  Day  Section;  October 
27,  "rhanksgiving  Day  Section  ;  Novem¬ 
ber  25,  Christmas  Day  Section;  some 
time  in  November  or  December,  Auto 
Section  released  with  opening  of  show 
in  each  city. 

All  the  Scripps-Howard  papers  will 
be  included  in  the  list. 


EXPANDS  NATIONAL  STAFF 

The  Chicago  Daily  Times  announced 
this  week  appointment  of  Littrell  J. 
Clark,  formerly  in  the  Times  western 
national  department,  as  its  eastern  na¬ 
tional  manager  with  offices  in  New 
York,  and  James  .A.  Griffin,  formerly 
assistant  to  the  publisher,  as  western 
national  advertising  manager  in  (Chi¬ 
cago.  S'awyer-Ferguson-Walker  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  A’ork.  Chicago  and  Detroit 
continues  as  the  Times’  national  repres¬ 
entative. 
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LUCKIES  ‘LESS  ACID,’ 
SAYS  NEW  COPY 


Campaign  to  Break  in  1,800  Dailie* 
Feb.  6,  Appearing  Twice  Weekly — 

W.  E.  Witzleben  Leaves 
American  Tobacco 

Luckies  are  less  acid !  That’s  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question  that  has  been  wor¬ 
rying  many  tobacco  and  advertising 
men  since  America  Tobacco  Company 
canceled  its  “1  am  your  best  friend” 
campaign  last  summer— the  question  of 
what  would  be  the  next  step  in  Lucky 
Strike  advertising. 

Tlie  "less  acid”  theme  is  tlie  basis  for 
a  new  advertising  campaign  which  will 
begin  Teb.  0  in  the  usual  Lucky  Strike 
list  of  approximately  1,800  daily  news¬ 
papers  comprising  the  large  majority 
of  such  newsi)apers  in  the  country. 
Orders  are  going  out  this  week  from 
Lord  &  Thomas,  New  York,  the  agency 
for  American  Tobacco. 

The  new  campaign  will  appear  twice 
weekly — Tuesdays  and  Thursday  s —for 
the  present  at  least.  No  definite  period 
lias  been  set,  but  Lucky  Strike  cam¬ 
paigns  usually  run  about  10  weeks.  The 
last  one  ran  only  half  that  long,  Ijeing 
halted  after  a  $500,000  suit  had  been 
filed  by  Arthur  H.  Griswold,  New  York 
advertising  man,  charging  wrongful  use 
of  ideas  submitted  by  him. 

Insertions  will  average  about  1,150 
lines  for  newspapers  on  Schedule  A, 
around  800  lines  for  papers  on  Schedule 
B. 

The  Lucky  Strike  magazine  and 
radio  advertising  will  continue,  the  “less 
acid”  theme  going  into  magazine  copy 
with  March  issues.  Beginning  in  March 
the  company’s  broadcast  “Hit  Parade” 
will  be  expanded  to  two  hours  a  week 
instead  of  one — Wednesday  and  .Satur¬ 
day  nights. 

The  argument  that  Luckies  are  "a 
light  smoke”  is  tied  up  in  copy  with 
the  “less  acid”  theme.  The  opening 
newspaper  advertisement  states  that  top 
leaves  on  a  tobacco  plant  “contain  c.x- 
cess  alkalies”  while  “bottom  leaves  tend 
to  acidity  in  the  smoke.”  Center  leaves, 
it  is  stated,  are  used  in  Luckies. 

A  chart  is  much  used  in  early  copy 
to  illustrate  the  “excess  of  acidity  of 
other  popular  brands.”  The  figures,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  copy,  have  been  "verified 
by  independent  chemical  laboratories 
and  research  groups.”  There  is  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  a  detailed  explanation 
of  how  the  analysis  was  made  or  the 
effect  of  the  acidity  upon  the  smoker. 

An  important  figure  in  American  To¬ 
bacco’s  advertising  of  recent  years 
dropped  out  when  it  was  announced  this 
week  that  William  E.  Witzleljen  had 
resigned  as  adverti.s'ng  manager  and 
that  no  successor  had  as  yet  been  ap¬ 
pointed.  It  is  understood  that  Mr. 
Witzleben  has  been  in  bad  health  re¬ 
cently. 


OIL  PUBLISHER  HELD 

Howard  A.  Tucker,  publisher  of  the 
Oklatwma  City  Oil  Journal,  and  F.  B. 
Imboden,  engineer,  were  held  for  fed¬ 
eral  court  trial  on  mail  fraud  charges 
Jan.  20.  Extracts  from  Tucker’s  news¬ 
paper,  telling  of  "oil  gushers”  in  Co¬ 
manche  county  were  cited.  In  pre¬ 
liminary  hearings  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  attempted  to  prove  that  oil  wells 
described  glowingly  as  "worth  a  million 
dollars”  were  actually  producing  only 
about  11  barrHs  of  oil  a  month. 

1,025  AT  SPORTS  DINNER 

tSpecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  29 — Presentation 
of  awards  to  outstanding  athletes  fea¬ 
tured  the  32d  annual  Philadelphia  Sport¬ 
ing  Writers  banquet  last  night  in  the 
Bellevue-Statford  Hotel.  An  attendance 
of  1,025  set  a  record.  A  new  award, 
to  "the  most  courageous  athlete  in 
1935,”  was  presented  to  Cliarles  Gelbert 
by  C.  William  Duncan,  of  the  Evening 
J^edger,  president  of  the  association. 

HORTON  JOINS  SELLERS 

S.  V.  Horton,  formerly  of  Stack- 
Goble  Advertising  Agency,  Chic^o, 
has  joined  Sellers  Service,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago  agency,  as  an  account  executive. 


UBERTY  LEAGUE  COPY 

A  05-inch  advertisement  headed  "How 
to  Join  the  American  Lilierty  League,’’ 
with  a  coupon  for  enrollments  and  sul)- 
■scriptions,  apiieared  Jan.  28  in  the  Nezv 
York  Times,  as  a  test,  it  was  said  at 
-New  York  headipiarters.  Tlie  national 
headquarters  of  tlie  Lilierty  League  in 
Washington  stated  that  no  national 
campaign  was  contemplated,  but  that 
other  local  groups  probably  would  fol¬ 
low  suit. 


5  OKLAHOMA  DAILIES 
SOLD  BY  PULLIAM 

Altus  Timea-Democrat,  Magnum  Star, 
Hobart  Democrat-Chief,  Elk  City 
Newa  and  Alva  Review  Courier 
Go  to  Manageri 


{By  telegraph  to  Kuituk  \  I’uklisiikkI 

Lebanon,  Ind.,  Jan.  30 — .Announce¬ 
ment  was  made  here  to<lay  by  Eugene 
C.  Pulliam,  president  of  Oklahoma 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  of  the  sale  of  five 
daily  newspapers  in  western  Oklahoma. 
The  deals  include  the  .sale  of  the  Altus 
J  tmes-Democrat  to  Harrington  W'im- 
berly  ;  the  Many  tun  Star  to  L.  J.  Miner  ; 
the  Hobart  Democrat-Chief  and  Elk 
City  News  to  Paul  B.  McEvoy,  D.  C. 
Frost,  Morris  F.  McEvoy  and  Paul  R. 
Wade;  the  Alva  Keviezv  Courier  to 
Horace  T.  Newton  and  M.  E.  York. 

"All  of  these  iiajiers  are  located  in 
western  Oklahoma”  Mr.  Pulliam  told  a 
representative  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
"and  in  each  case  the  sale  was  made  to 
the  managers  who  have  opcrate<l  the 
paper  during  recent  years.  We  have 
iiad  frequent  opportunities  to  sell  these 
western  Oklahoma  papers  but  I  believe 
the  men  wlio  so  loyally  ccKqierated  with 
me  during  the  depression  vears  are 
entitled  to  especial  consideration  and  to 
some  additional  reward  for  their  fine 
work.  Therefore  we  have  worked  out 
sales  to  our  own  men.  who  we  know 
are  competent  to  operate  these  properties 
profitably  and  to  carry  out  their  commit¬ 
ments  to  us.” 

Tlie  El  Reno  Tribune  and  the  Clinton 
Ni'zc’s,  the  larger  papers  owned  by  Okla¬ 
homa  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  the  group 
of  Indiana  owned  by  Central  Newspaper, 
Inc.,  of  which  Mr.  Pulliam  also  is  presi¬ 
dent,  are  not  involved  in  the  Oklahoma 
deal. 

“We  are  not  liquidating,  rather  we 
are  disposing  of  our  smaller  papers  in 
order  to  concentrate  our  activities  in 
larger  fields,”  Mr.  Pulliam  said,  and  in¬ 
dicated  his  company  already  is  nego¬ 
tiating  for  papers  in  two  important  mid- 
western  cities. 


SELBY  HEADS  CREDIT  MEN 

Allen  Selby,  credit  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  Nezvs,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  Newspaper  Group  of 
Credit  Managers,  which  will  meet  as 
part  of  the  sixth  Credit  Congress  of 
Industry  at  Richmond.  Va.,  in  June. 
Mr.  Selby  succeeds  V.  D.  Stuart,  credit 
manager  of  the  Oakland  Tribune,  who 
presided  at  the  group’s  meeting  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  last  June. 


NEW  DAICHES  TRIAL  OPENS 

Second  trial  of  Irving  Weitzman, 
Chicago  baker,  for  the  murder  of  Eli 
Daiches,  former  president  of  the  Thomas 
Bowers  Advertising  Agency,  Chicago, 
was  called  this  week  in  Chicago.  The 
Illinois  Supreme  Court  recently  re¬ 
versed  the  conviction  and  life  sentence 
of  Weitzman  as  plotter  of  the  murder 
of  Daiches. 


LIGGETT  &  MYERS  EARNINGS 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Company, 
(Chesterfield  cigarettes)  this  week  re¬ 
ported  1935  net  income  of  $16,856,543 
after  interest,  depreciation.  Federal 
taxes  and  other  charges.  For  1934  the 
net  income  was  $20,0^,690. 


RELEASING  NASH  SCHEDULE 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Chicago, 
is  releasing  newspaper  schedules  on 
Nash  Motor  Car  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis., 
to  appear  during  the  early  part  of  Feb¬ 
ruary. 


KELLYS  IN  MIAMI 


The  Republican  Sioux  Cily  (la.) 
Tribune,  will  back  President  Roosevelt 
"to  the  hilt.”  because  farm  conditions 
ill  the  midwest  have  improved  immea¬ 
surably  under  bis  administration,  said 
John  C.  Kelly,  young  publisher  of  that 
paper,  in  Miami  last  week.  He  had 
just  alighted  from  a  clipper  plane  in 
which  he  and  his  bride,  the  former 
Miss  Dorothy  Hagan,  had  been  cruising 
on  a  3.000-mile  honeymoon  through 
the  Caribbean  and  South  .America. 

Photo  shows  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kelly. 


FORMER  EDITOR  ARRESTED 

Criminal  Libel  Action  Started  Against 
Edwin  Baird  in  Chicago 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Pi  blisiifrI 

Chicago,  Jan.  29 — Arrest  last  night  of 
Edwin  Baird,  former  editor  of  Real 
Atnerica,  a  monthly  magazine,  on  a 
charge  of  criminal  libel,  resulted  today- 
in  a  statement  by  co-editors  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  branding  such  as  “an  attempt 
at  intimidation  and  a  threat  to  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.” 

Mr.  Baird  was  arrested  and  taken  to 
the  Lake  county  jail  in  Waukegan.  Later 
he  was  released  on  bail.  His  case  has 
been  set  for  Feb.  6.  Mayor  William  M. 
Edwards,  of  Zion  City,  Ill.,  is  the  com¬ 
plainant  against  Mr.  Baird  in  the  war¬ 
rant  issued. 

The  criminal  action  follows  a  suit  for 
$50,000  damages  filed  by  Mayor  Ed¬ 
wards  last  July  against  Baird,  Real 
America,  Inc.,  and  Lucille  Hecht,  staff 
writer  for  the  magazine.  The  article 
quoted  Wilbur  Glenn  Voliva,  general 
overseer  of  the  Christian  Catholic 
Church  of  Zion,  Edward’s  political 
enemy.  _  _ 

WARNER  SUCCEEDS  TED  WALLEN 

Albert  L.  Warner  has  been  appointed 
chief  of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
Nezo  York  Herald  Tribune,  succeeding 
Theodore  C.  Wallen,  who  died  Jan.  19. 
AVarner.  who  is  37  years  old,  received 
his  .A.B,  at  .Amherst  College  and  also 
studied  at  Columbia  University.  Before 
joining  the  Herald  Tribune  Washington 
bureau  in  1930  he  'worked  for  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  and  was  a  legis¬ 
lative  correspondent  for  the  Hezv  York 
Times  in  Albany. 


EXPANDS  DAILY;  DROPS  SUNDAY 

The  St.  Paul  Daily  News  Jan.  22 
announced  sweeping  changes  in  its 
make-up  and  news  content.  The  Daily 
News  added  a  second  page  of  daily 
comics,  a  daily  picture  page,  a  large 
women’s  section,  and  more  general 
news.  A  minimum  of  four  pages  will 
be  added  every  day  to  the  paper  except 
on  Saturday  when  12  pages  will  ^ 
added.  On  Sunday,  Jan.  26,  the  Sun¬ 
day  edition  was  dropped. 


DEAN  ACKERMAN  BACK 

Carl  W.  Ackerman,  dean  of  the 
Columbia  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  returned  Jan.  28  from  a  31,000- 
mile  journey  around  the  world.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  inauguration  of  Manuel 
Quezon  as  president  of  the  Philippines. 
“Opinion  is  the  leading  export  of  all 
countries  today,”  Dean  Ackerman  said. 


CHEVROLET  REPORTS 
NEW  SALES  RECORD 

Used  Cart  Also  Moving  at  Top  Speed, 

Says  W.  E.  Holler,  Giving  Muck 
of  Credit  to  Adver¬ 
tising 

Retail  sales  of  207,140  Chevrolets  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1935,  the  greatest 
fourth-quarter  total  in  Chevrolet’s  his¬ 
tory,  were  cited  this  week  by  W.  E. 
Holler,  Chevrolet  vice-president  and 
general  sales  manager,  along  with  big 
gains  in  used-car  sales,  as  proof  that 
buying  habits  of  a  nation  can  be 
changed,  and  that  newspaper  advertising 
is  an  effective  means  of  doing  so. 

The  early  announcement  of  new 
models  Nov.  2,  coupled  with  wide  use  of 
advertising  pointing  to  the  advantages 
of  early  purchase,  resulted  in  the  case 
of  Chevrolet  in  a  complete  upset  of  the 
old  order — a  complete  reversal  of  the 
industry's  experience  in  the  past,  when 
November  and  December  were  two  of 
the  quietest  months  of  the  entire  year. 

“In  preparing  for  its  early  announce¬ 
ment,”  said  Mr.  Holler,  “Chevrolet 
banked  on  its  ability,  by  means  of  ad- 
\ertising  and  showings,  to  convince  the 
buying  public  of  the  benefits  it  would 
derive  Iry  buying  new  cars  in  Novem- 
lier  and  December.  As  we  pointed  out, 
the  early  buyer  insures  against  cold- 
weather  driving  troubles,  by  obtaining 
a  mechanical  unit  that  is  new  through¬ 
out.  h'urther,  such  an  investment  is 
sound  from  the  economic  standpoint,  for 
the  car  bought  in  the  winter  remains 
a  current  model  longer  than  the  car 
purchased  in  the  spring. 

■‘That  these  considerations,  and  avail¬ 
ability  of  new  models  for  Christmas 
gifts,  appealed  strongly  to  the  public 
is  plain  from  the  sales  figures.  No¬ 
vember’s  retail  sales  of  new  units  were 
91,959,  and  December’s  were  80,327. 
These  combined  with  a  high  October 
figure  to  produce  a  fourth-quarter  total 
of  207,140  units— the  greatest  in  the 
history  of  Chevrolet. 

"However,  the  sharp  gains  in  new 
car  and  truck  sales  are  only  a  part  of 
the  story.  The  public’s  altered  buying 
habits  are  also  apparent  in  the  used- 
car  end  of  the  business,  where  a  large 
part  of  Chevrolet’s  advertising  expendi¬ 
ture  has  been  focused  in  the  past  three 
months. 

“One  series  of  large  advertisements 
was  prepared  in  such  a  way  that  the 
Chevrolet  dealers  in  the  city  where  it 
ran  could  insert  news  of  individual  cars 
in  their  used  car  stocks.  Strong  em¬ 
phasis  was  laid  on  the  Guar^teed  OK 
Tag  plan  which  enables  the  purchaser 
to  buy  with  confidence  from  his  Chev¬ 
rolet  dealer.  The  result  of  all  this  con¬ 
centration  on  earlier  buying  was  a 
record  that  has  rarely  been  equalled 
regardless  of  the  season. 

“Further  unusual  measures,  adopted 
Jan.  1,  will  unquestionably  assure  new 
sales  records  this  month  and  next,”  Mr. 
Heller  said.  “They  include  the  creation 
of  a  million-dollar  junking  fund,  to  be 
used  in  retiring  used  cars  which  are 
unsafe,  and  in  providing  extra  compen¬ 
sation  for  salesmen  who  do  an  outstand¬ 
ing  used-car  selling  job.” 


COFFEE  DRIVE  EXTENDED 

M.  J.  B.  Coffee  Company  has  indi¬ 
cated  satisfaction  with  a  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  begun  last  fall  by 
continuing  the  drive  until  April  1  at 
least.  The  late  1935  campaign  was  un¬ 
dertaken  after  a  five-year  absence  from 
newspapers,  while  the  company  was  ffl- 
gaged  in  radio  advertising.  Addition 
of  seven  newspapers  to  the  schrfole 
has  resulted  in  placing  of  copy  with  a 
total  of  155  papers.  All  of  the  relew 
are  in  the  area  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  with  two  inserts  being  made 
weekly  in  each  paper.  Copy  was  pr^ 
jiared  by  the  San  Francisco  office.  Lord 
&  Thomas. 


HAS  BERGHOFF  ACCOUNT 

Ferry-Hanly  Advertising  Company, 
Chicago,  has  been  appointed  to  handk 
the  account  of  Berghoff  Brewing  Coo* 
Iiany,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  February  1,  1936 

.VOTED  REPORTERS  GIFE  I.VTIM.ITE  FIEH'S  O.X  WORLD  .AFFAIRS 


(Coiitiniu'd  from  pa<ie  4)  miles  from  the  sea,  so  wliy  should  they 

^  use  them.  .'\iul  then  people  said,  take  a  chance?  They  have  already 
tell,  they  wouldn’t  lx-  able  to  prtrduce  China  to  digest.  .Xs  1  say,  the 

ibe  stuff  anyhow,  hut  now  they  arc  lie-  Kussians,  on  the  other  hand,  don't 
jinning  to  produce  and  learning  how  to  want  war,  for  the  time,  at  least.  (.)f 
jse  it.  Of  course,  it  is  only  a  begin-  course,  there  is  a  certain  group  in  the 
-jng,  but  they  are  doing  it.  Red  .Army  that  thinks  they  ought  to 

It  looks  ti)  me  that  it  is  just  a  toss-  have  it,  but  you  will  find  that  in  every 
5P  in  Russia.  1  am  not  sure  which  it  army.  But  1  don't  think  arn-thing 
whether  they  are  going  to  cultivate  will  happen  there  right  away. 

•Jwr  garden,  which  is  a  very  large  gar-  .\1r.  Kaltenuorn  :  \VT>U,  I  would 
ica  and  takes  a  good  deal  of  cultivation,  suggest  that  this  really  throws  up  the 


1  might  say,  too,  because  they  are  still 
jbghty  backward — but  1  don’t  know 
tkther  they  arc  building  up  this  power 
to  tiy  and  establish  a  \Vorld  State.  I 
jon't  know.  Or  whether,  coming  to  the 
<cond  iHjint,  the  Soviet  proi)aganda  is 
really  dangerous.  They  have  found  out 
;hat  soaplK).K  oratory  doesn’t  sell  coun¬ 
tries.  It  doesn’t  get  you  anywhere.  If 
there  is  a  revolutionary  situation,  that 
IS  another  story,  but  when  it  is  a  per- 
iectly  straight  proposition,  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  force,  and  I  still  don't  know. 
They  say,  and,  I  think,  with  truth,  that 
they  are  arming  for  defense.  I  know 
that  the  Cermans  have  menaced  them, 
and  1  e.xpect  that  you  can  rightly  put  it 
that  Germany  is  a  sort  of  ixdential  ex¬ 
plosive  well,  and  what  is  going  to  hap¬ 
pen  to  them  there.  I  don’t  know.  But 
the>'  are  a  very  dominant,  strong,  and 
virile  peoivle,  and  they  have  got  now  a 
jovernment  which,  whether  you  like  it 
or  not,  is  apparently  solid  on  the  Ger¬ 
man  idea  of  expansion.  They  are  com¬ 
pletely  sold  on  that  idea,  you  see.  And 
they  are  tough  people. 

Japanese  Do  Not  Want 

War  With  Russia  Now 

On  the  other  hand  you  have  got  the 
Japanese.  Personally,  I  don’t  Ivclieve 
that  the  Japanese  want  to  attack  Russia. 
They  have  already  bitten  off  a  good  deal 
more  than  they  arc  going  to  chew  easily, 
hut  they  don’t  know  just  exactly  what 
they  are  going  to  do. 

-Vow,  the  Chief  of  Staff  the  other  day 
in  his  speech  said  that  Germany  and 
Japan  had  an  alliance.  I  don’t  believe 
it.  I  think  there  is  possibly  some  kind 
of  an  entente,  1  mean  like  the  Franco- 
British  thing  before  the  War.  There 
may  lx  some  sort  of  a  contingency  al 


picture  of  the  practical  necessity  of  a 
German-Japanese  understanding;  has  it 
come,  or  will  it  come? 

Mr.  DuRANry;  Well,  it  is  said  that 
it  exists,  and  they  have  apparently  got 
certain  sources  of  information. 

-Mr.  Kaltf.nborx  :  I  was  told  in 
Berlin  that  it  exists. 

Mr.  Duranty:  I  sav  I  think  there 


0. — ( Aider  zoliat  Icnns  is  there  a  f^os- 
sihility  of  ii  sellleiiieiit  of  the  lithiof’ian 
eonflict? 

Josef  Israels;  My  feeling  about  the 
eventual  settlement  in  Ethiopia  is  that 
the  I'.thiopians  mustn’t  be  under-esti- 
mated  diidomatically,  tx-cause,  when  I 
say  "the  Ethiopians,’’  1  mean  the  Em¬ 
peror,  because  Haile  Selassie  is  no  fool. 
Me  is  no  little  Eastern  potentate,  to  Ive 
shoved  around  on  somebody  else’s 
chessboard.  Considering  liis  isolation, 
and  the  small  opportunity  he  has  had 
for  contact  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
I  think  he  has  an  unequalled  grasp  ot 
world  affairs  and  of  world  opinion. 

I  think  the  entire  world’s  conception 
of  imperialism  is  very  much  different 
today  from  what  it  was  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago.  At  that  time  there  might 
not  have  been  a  voice  raised  in  protest 


«JI 


\i\  4- 


Wilson  Hicks,  Laurence  Stallings,  .Alhin  Johnson 


is  a  contingenev  arrangement  Iietwcen 
the  General  Staffs.  1  made  a  parallel 
with  France  and  England  which,  after 
all,  led  to  the  Great  War,  so  1  think 
ilie  an.swer  would  have  to  be  slightly 
affirmative. 

-Mr.  Johnson:  I  want  to  bring  this 
out.  Taking  a  far-range  view,  you  say 
there  is  nothing  doing  in  the  meantime, 
for  the  Russians  have  been  blocked. 


-  I  know  that  they  have  ficen  blocked  in 

luwance  it  you  please;  some  arrange-  ti,e  Maritime  Provinces,  and  the  Japan- 
nient  whereby  they  say  that  if  So-and-  have  come  down  and  Ix^aten  them 
so  does  a  certain  thing,  then  we  might 
do  so-and-so.  Of  course,  I  don’t  know 
whether,  after  building  up  a  great  big 
military  machine,  they  might  say  that  it 
would  be  rather  nice  to  cultivate  the 
garden,  or  whether  they  mi<rht  say, 

“V\ell,  let’s  step  out  of  it.” 

Now,  here  is  the  thing,  see,  the  final 
thing.  The  Russians  say  there  is  bound 
to  be  war  in  Europe.  They  say  that 
conditions  will  lead  to  war  in  a  matter 


at  Italy,  or  England,  or  anybody  else, 
trving  to  anne.x  Ethiopia.  The  Ethio¬ 
pians  would  have  fought  just  as  hard. 
Lord  knows,  as  they  did  at  -Adowa  in 
1896  and  in  that  whole  campaign,  but 
today,  and  since  the  World  War,  par¬ 
ticularly,  the  world  just  doesn't  look 
so  favorably  upon  conquest. 

I  know'  of  the  existence  in  the  Ethio¬ 
pian  Foreign  Office  of  a  formula  for 
finishing  this  war.  The  formula  that 
the  Ethiopians  will  accept,  and  which 
they  will  promulgate  when  they  feel 
off,  so  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Russian  the  right  time  has  come,  has  been  drawn 
answer  would  l)e  through  Tientsin.  up  by  the  son  of  the  Foreign  Minister, 
Mr.  Dtranty  :  They  are  going  to  a  very  much  educated  young  man.  He 


ment  is  weak. 

At  best  it  is  held  together  by  just 
one  little  cotter-pin  on  which  the  whole 
machine  depends,  and  that  is  the  Em¬ 
peror.  If  the  Italians,  or  anyone  else, 
can  dispose  of  him  with  a  well-placed 
bomb  or  a  well-aimed  bullet,  the  whole 
thing  is  ju.st  going  to  fly  to  pieces  from 
its  own  centrifugal  force.  There  will 
be  nobtxly  to  step  in  and  say  any  word 
that  will  be  widely  respected;  there 
will  be  nobody  with  a  sufficiently  inter¬ 
national  viewpoint  to  deal  on  anything 
like  an  equal  basis  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  But,  just  to  sum  it  up  again, 

I  don't  underestimate  Haile  Selassie, 
and  I  don’t  want  anybody  to  underesti¬ 
mate  him,  for,  when  it  comes  to  making 
a  diplomatic  deal  to  end  this  war,  and 
I  think  he  is  going  to  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  a  deal,  Ijecause,  while 
we  will  hear  more  about  that  from  Mr. 
Stallings,  I  don’t  believe  the  Italians 
can  hold  out  through  the  impending  six 
months  or  so  of  inactivity  during  the 
rainy  season,  because  I  don’t  think  their 
national  economy  can  stand  it. 

What  Will  Mussolini 

Get  If  He  Triumphs? 

Mr.  Pew  ;  If  Mussolini  succeeds,  what 
has  he  got?  What  does  he  get? 

Mr.  Israels:  He  has  got  a  root  out¬ 
side  his  country,  which  is  capable  of  do¬ 
ing  .several  important  things.  First, 
alter  a  period  ol  subservience,  it  could 
ited  a  colonial  army,  the  type  of  army 
that  France  has  been  able  to  raise  in 
North  Africa.  Then,  secondly,  he  has 
got  an  agricultural  land.  While  it  might 
not  be  able  to  absorb  a  great  many 
colonists,  it  is  capable  of  producing  a 
lot  of  cotton,  some  tobacco,  quite  a  lot 
of  wheat,  and  various  other  agricultural 
jiroducts.  It  will  also  supply,  if  he 
doesn’t  have  to  kill  too  many  of  the 
natives,  some  market  for  Italian  indus¬ 
trial  products. 

It  also  has  considerable  undeveloped 
natural  mineral  resources.  There  is  un- 
liuestionably  a  lot  of  gold.  'Ihen  there 
is  also  silver,  platinum,  copper,  man¬ 
ganese,  and  oil.  But  I  think  that  the 
oil  is  an  unknown  quantity.  My  per¬ 
sonal  belief  is  that  there  isn’t  enough 
there  to  oil  your  wrist-watch  with,  but 
there  are  always  a  large  number  of 
hopeful  geologists,  some  of  them  well- 
informed,  who  believe  that  there  are  a 
number  of  oilpools  in  Ethiopia.  But 
Ivthiopia  would  provide  I'  •  a  country 


Tientsin. 

Mr.  Johnson  ;  Don’t  you  think 
there  will  be  an  inevitable  crash  down 
there? 

Mr.  Di’ranty:  I  don’t  think  imme¬ 
diately.  The  Russians  are  in  no  hurry. 
They  are  building  up  their  power.  In 
the  earlier  period  they  can  take  their 
of  a  year  or  so.  Well.  I  don’t  know  time,  and,  if  the  other  people  in  Europe 
whether  they  will  or  not,  but  when  break  themselves  to  pieces,  all  right ; 
TOy  crack  at  Russia,  they  will  crack  at  they  can  pick  the  pieces  up,  so  they 
Czechoslovakia,  and  the  thing  starts,  can  wait,  you  see.  There  is  no  hurry 
tou  see,  the  Russians  are  in  a  position  about  Russia.  I  think  that  it  is  the 
to  say;  “Well,  these  people  have  Ixen  greatest  country  in  the  world.  I  mean 
fighting  each  other  for  a  long  time,  and  in  size,  in  population,  and  I  mean,  in 
It  IS  always  the  same.  It  was  the  same  my  opinion,  it  is  the  most  intelligently- 
.  Peloponnesian  War.  It  is  a  directed  government. 


inspired  it  primarily,  and  it  has  been,  internally  exhausted,  as  is  Italy,  a  very 


at  least  in  principle,  approved  by  the 
Emperor,  and  by  Everett  Colson,  who 
is  the  American  advisor  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  chief  and  only  one-man 
Irrain-trust  in  the  country.  Under  this 
formula,  the  Ethiopians  will  undertake 
some  form  of  territorial  exchange  with 
Italy,  and,  mind  you,  that  takes  nerve, 
because  Haile  Selassie  is  going  to  have  to 
answer  for  a  great  deal  to  his  people, 
both  the  governmental  branches  of  his 


fertile  root  outside  of  its  own  terri¬ 
torial  limits,  that  could  really  feed 
Italy,  and  that  is  something  neither  Italy 
at  the  present  time,  nor  any  colony  (jf 
Italy,  has  been  able  to  do. 

Mr.  Kaltenborn  :  Mussolini  told  me 
on  three  occasions  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  making  an  agreement  with  the 
Ethiopians  that  would  have  settled  his 
particular  ambitions  in  Ethiopia,  and 
that  each  time  a  European  power  inter¬ 
fered  when  he  was  about  to  sign  the 
Do  vou  believe 


historical  fact. 

Mr.  Johnson:  What  is  your  idea 
on  the  Mongolian  situation?  Don’t 
.vou  think  that  the  Japanese  and  Rus¬ 
sians  seem  to  be  irresistibly  converging 


Now',  I  am  not  talking  about  Com¬ 
munism,  or  Socialism,  but  they  have  mount  interest  in  Ethiooia. 
got  a  group  of  extremely  strong  young-  Ethiopia  is  willing  to  take  on  some 
ish  men,  who  know  exactly  what  they  sort  of  International  Commission  to  in- 

- - want.  A'ou  see,  the  people  in  England  vestigate  or  advise  the  government  to 

there,  and  if  they  come  together,  wbat?  et  cetera  don’t  know  where  they  are  the  extent  of  probably  taking  over  cer- 

Mr.  Diranty;  It  is  a  long  ways  going.  tain  parts  of  the  Government,  but  it 

off,  but  I  was  talking  to  these  people  The  Russians  know  what  they  want,  will  not  grant,  in  that  commission,  or 

here  alxiut  the  Russians  the  other  day,  and  they  know  what  they  are  trying  in  any  future  plans  for  colonization  or 

and  I  was  talking  in  Berlin,  too,  be-  to  do.  see?  They  have  got  a  program,  chartered  companies  or  concessions, 

and  they  have  got  the  leaders,  and  that 
is  why  they  are  strong.  They  have 
got  soifdarity,  and  this  party  machinery. 

Now,  I  am  looking  at  it  simply,  and 
please  don’t  get  me  wrong  on  this,  be¬ 
cause  people  thought  I  was  pro-Bolshe 


people  and  the  wild  men  out  on  the 

borders,  and  the  only  essential  differ-  agreement  with  them, 
ence  between  that  and  the  Laval  and  that  is  true? 
other  peace  plans  promulgated  without  Mr.  Israei.s  :  F  wouldn’t  doubt  it.  I 
consulting  Ethiopia  is  that  it  doesn’t  don’t  know  what  agreement  Mussolini 
give  Italy,  for  the  future,  any  para-  referred  to.  but  ever  since  the  World 
■  "  ■  ■  ■  War  it  was  just  a  toss-up  whether  it 

would  be  France,  England,  or  Italy  that 


rause,  after  all,  it  is  the  main  subject. 
If  some  fool  loses  his  head,  you  might 
nave  an  incident  that  couldn’t  be 
smoothed  over,  but.  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  the  key  to  the  whole  thing  is  Ger¬ 
many. 


anything  special  to  Italy. 

“I  don’t  grant  that  Ethiopia  is  in  a 
sphere  of  Italy’s  influence,  or  anylKxly 
else’s  influence,  and  to  understand  that, 
one  has  to  realize  something  of  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  few — comparatively 


Japan  can  no  longer  attack  Russia  vije,  and  all  I  was  trying  to  do  was  to  few — ^ucated  Ethiopians  or  the  na- 


alone.  That  is  a  fact.  But,  if  Ger¬ 
many  does  something,  that  is  another 
story.  Or  if  some  Japanese  loses  his 
^d,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  some 
Russian  loses  his  head,  you  might  have 
the  thing  .started,  but  the  Japanese  have 
already  got  quite  enough  to  play  with 
wwn  there,  you  see.  That  Is  a  very 
long  front  there,  you  know,  and  it  is 


say:  “Here  are  the  facts.”  And  if 
those  facts  were  favorable  to  Moscow, 
they  said,  ‘‘You  are  a  bloody  Bolshe¬ 
vik.”  But  the  facts  were  all  that  I  was 
trying  to  bring  out. 

Mr.  Kaltenborn  ;  The  facts  have 
been  favorable  for  seventeen  years. 

Mr.  Duranty:  They  are  getting 
more  favorable  every  minute. 


tionally-minded  Ethiopians  who  think 
of  their  country  as  a  national  unit,  and 
not  merely  as  a  place  where  a  few 
million  of  them  live,  and  they  have  an 
entirely  different  viewpoint  from  any 
other  isolated  group  in  the  world.  They 
have  always  been  independent,  and  they 
intend  to  remain  that  way.  Of  course, 
they  are  disorganized.  Their  govern- 


would  make  the  first  pass  at  Ethiopia. 

Mr.  Hunt:  You  spoke  of  the  mineral 
resources.  Is  that  a  recognized  fact, 
that  there  is  copper— not  gold,  or  silver, 
but  copper,  and  other  minerals  ? 

Mr.  Israels;  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Hunt:  Because  I  was  told  by  a 
geologist  in  Rome,  an  American  geolo¬ 
gist.  a  man  who  had  the  assistance  of 
the  Italian  Geological  Survey,  that  the 
onlv  mineral  they  were  positive  of  there 
was  iron  ore. 

Mr.  Israels:  No.  T  am  convinced:  I 
have  heard  from  authorities  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  reliable,  namelv,  the  geologists  who 
were  there  for  the  White  Company 
when  T  was  there  in  19.30.  the  men  that 
surveyed  for  the  Panier  Dam,  and  also 
made  several  geological  survev  expedi¬ 
tions.  They  came  back  with  the  state¬ 
ments  that  there  were  commercial  quan¬ 
tities  of  copper,  manganese,  and  coal. 

(Continued  m  nc.rt  fnipc) 
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(Continued  from  page  11) 

Q- — IVltat  of  Germany  and  how  long 
hitler? 

Mr.  Kaltenbqrn  :  We  have  had  sev¬ 
eral  phases  of  the  German  situation,  and 
I  will  limit  my  remarks  and  make  them 
brief.  German  history  today  centers  in 
the  person  of  one  man,  1  think,  more 
tliM  that  of  either  Russia  or  Italy. 
Hitler,  in  a  peculiar  way,  dominates  the 
German  situation,  and  Hitler  is  funda¬ 
mentally  a  weak  man,  a  sentimentalist; 
a  man  of  no  vision;  a  fanatic;  he  h^ 
a  single-track  mind. 

He  is  very  narrow;  very  provincial, 
a  man  who  has  got  to  depend  for  any¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  a  policy  or  elabora¬ 
tion  or  development  of  a  policy  on  men 
like  Schacht,  men  like  that.  Schacht  is 
a  marvel  in  the  way  that  he  has  pulM 
Germany’s  economic  condition  together. 
He  has  done  a  superb  job.  Here,  again, 
the  last  year  shows  an  equivalent  of 
exports  and  imports,  in  spite  of  all  the 
hell  that  has  been  raised  with  German 
exports  all  over  the  world.  Financial¬ 
ly,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  along  a  per¬ 
fectly  stable  currency,  with  a  gold  bal¬ 
ance  ;  a  gold  balance  of  two  per 
cent.  He  has  done  a  remarkable  job  in 
regimenting  German  industry.  He  has 
^t  a  system  which  puts  his  representa¬ 
tives  into  even  the  smallest  German  con¬ 
cern,  and  that  smallest  concern  in  the 
remotest  part  of  Germany  is  run  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  dictates.  German  efficiency 
IS  such,  and  German  obedience  is  such, 
that  the  darned  thing  functions  verj’ 
much  better  than  anyone  could  possibly 
have  imagined  could  be  done. 

German  Army  Not  Ready 

To  Start  War  on  Russia 

So  you  have  got  economically,  indus¬ 
trially,  a  strong  Germany,  but  you  have 
got  a  very  weak  leader  at  the  top.  I 
think  Hitler  definitely  doesn’t  want  to 
have  any  trouble  with  France.  He 
practically  told  me  so.  He  put  it  this 
way;  he  said:  “The  moment  France 
takes  her  foot  from  the  neck  of  Ger- 
mpy,  Germany  and  France  can  be 
friends.’’  France  has  removed  that  foot, 
and,  consequently,  I  believe  he  is  quite 
sincere  in  what  he  has  told  half  a  dozen 
correspondents  within  the  last  two  years, 
^t  he  is  ready  for  reconciliation  with 
France. 

The  German  army  is  not  ready  for 
an  aggressive  war  against  Russia;  will 
not  be  ready  for  two,  possibly  three, 
years.  It  has  the  mechanization,  yes; 
but  the  men  to  deal  with  the  mechanized 
unit,  ^  that  takes  time.  TTiese  machines 
are  intricate,  and  you  can’t  train  men 
to  handle  tanks  and  elaborate  artillery 
and  all  the  rest  of  it  from  one  day  to 
the  next. 

I  think  that  there  has  been  an  over¬ 
emphasis  on  Germany’s  getting  ready 
for  the  next  war.  Moreover,  don’t  for¬ 
get  that  Germany  has  a  terrific  experi¬ 
ence  behind  her,  of  failure  and  defeat 
because  of  a  lack  of  friends.  So  I  don’t 
believe  that  Hitler  will  strike  until  Ger¬ 
many  has  not  only  her  forces,  but  also 
friends.  She  has  none  of  those  today. 
She  counted,  as  the  Nazis  told  me  when 
they  were  about  to  come  into  power, 
and  immediately  after,  upon  Britain  and 
Itajy.  Italy  is  out.  Britain  is  definite¬ 
ly  in.  And  I  agree  with  Frazier  Hunt. 
I  think  tiuit  there  is  an  Anglo-German 
relationship.  It  is  a  perfectly  natural 
thing.  Look  into  history,  and  you  will 
see  that  they  belong  together ;  have 
been  together  many  times,  and  will 
be  togetfifer,  I  believe,  when  the  next 
World  War  comes.  I  agree,  too — I 
don’t  see  it,  and  maybe  I  am  one  of  the 
fools, — but  I  don’t  see  an  immediate 
war. 

Mr.  Hunt:  There  are  two  of  us  left, 
anyway. 

Mr.  Kaltenborn:  Yes.  There  are 
two  of  us  who  agree  on  that.  I  don’t 
think  that  war  is  just  around  the  comer. 
Hitler  is  stronger  than  he  was  in  June, 
1934.  when  the  blood-purge  came.  TTie 
blood-purge  removed  emphasis  from  the 
movement,  and  centered  it  on  Hitler,  the 
Reichsfuhrer,  the  Leader,  the  prin- 
dpal.  'The  only  other  power  in  Ger¬ 
many  is  the  Reichswehr,  and  there  is  to¬ 


day  a  curious  phenomenon,  a  parallel, 
the  Reichswehr  and  von  Blomberg  on 
the  one  liand.  Hitler  and  the  National 
Socialists  on  the  other.  The  time  may 
come  when  they  no  lunger  cooperate  as 
they  do.  So  far,  the  National  Socialists 
and  Hitler  gave  the  Reichswehr  every¬ 
thing  it  wanted.  There  may  come  a 
time  when  the  two  elements  will  be  in 
conflict.  Hitler  at  that  time  will,  to 
my  mind,  say  goodbye  to  Goebbels  and 
Frick  and  some  of  the  crazy  men  in  the 
Nazi  regime  and  side  with  the  Reichs¬ 
wehr,  and  that  you  will  mark  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Germany’s  return  to  normalcy. 

Mr.  Stallings:  Will  it  be  the  ascen¬ 
dancy  of  Goering? 

Mr.  Kaltenborn  :  Goering  would  be 
with  the  Reichswehr,  but  you  will  get 
that  separation,  and  that,  to  my  mind, 
is  the  most  hopeful  prospect,  and  the 


of  Colonial  Empire  exploded  in  Ethiopia? 

Mr.  Stau-ings:  Of  course  Italy  will 
survive.  You  cannot  possibly  afford  to 
have  a  defection  of  any  European  power 
from  the  body  politic  just  now,  b^use 
England  has  returned  to  the  old  policy 
of  dividing  and  ruling,  and  this  time  she 
is  doing  it  in  Europe.  That  should  not 
be  taken  as  anti-English.  But  England 
should  return  to  the  policy  that  won 
her  the  sobriquet  of  “Perfidious  Albion.’’ 
No  one  knows  where  she  stands,  or 
what  she  has  in  the  background  as  re¬ 
gards  Italy’s  campaign  in  Ethiopia. 
Most  of  the  information  received 
through  the  body  of  the  democratic 
press  in  France,  England,  and  America, 
is  highly  colored ;  so  highly  colored  that 
English  correspondents  in  Addis  Ababa 
are  inevitably  beaten  off  by  South 
.\frican  and  .Australian  correspondents 


Aged  Five  Years  Trying  to 
Photograph  Italian  Tanks 


1  probably  aged  about  five  jears  in 
the  attempt  to  photograpli  these  tanfa 
Incidentally,  they  were  used  by  Ethi(f 
pians,  and  had  Fiat  motors  in  them  of 
seventy  horsepower  and  two  wobbly 
machine  guns,  gas-actuated,  rather  cheap 
There  was  nothing  to  them.  'Ihey 
more  or  less  throw-aways.  The  more 
1  stayed  in  Ethiopia,  and  the  more  I 
looked  at  the  Italian  weapons,  the  more 
difficult  it  was  to  find  out  much  about 
them,  of  course,  because  1  never  got  a 
chance  to  talk  to  an  Italian  prisoner 
but  1  didn’t  think  much  of  theit  arms,  i 
even  went  to  the  capital  and  beseeched 
Haile  Selassie — 1  agree  with  Mr. 

Israel’s  estimate  of  his  character— th^ 
never  allowed  a  photographer  to  go  to 
the  front  and  accompany  a  prconer 
back. 
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sooner  it  comes,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
Germany  and  for  the  world. 

Mr.  UuRANTY :  Who  is  the  most  reck¬ 
less  and  wildest  man  in  the  world,  the 
most  dangerous,  barring  none?  Answer 
that  one. 

Mr.  Kaltenborn  :  You  mean  as  an  in¬ 
dividual? 

Mr.  Duranty:  Yes. 

Mr.  Kaltenborn  :  I  should  say  Goeb¬ 
bels. 

Mr.  Dur-^nty:  I  think  Goering  is 
a  terribly  dangerous  fellow,  and  they 
tell  me  that  he  is  hell  bent  for  something. 
But  he  says  they  should  not  make  the 
attack  until  they  are  ready,  and  that  is 
my  dope  on  it.  The  men  aren’t  ready 
yet ;  mechanization  is  on  its  way,  but  the 
men  aren’t  ready,  and  I  think  that  Goer¬ 
ing  is  simply  being  held  back.  Of 
course,  I  am  asking  yoa 

Mr.  Kaltenborn  :  Yes ;  I  think  Goer¬ 
ing  takes  it  out  in  a  great  many  of  those 
explosive  attitudes  and  utterances.  I 
think  fundamentally,  when  you  get  down 
to  the  man  himself  and  give  it  a  sober 
second  thought,  you  will  find  he  discards 
a  good  deal  of  that. 

Mr.  Hunts  That  is  a  good  answer, 
and  I  hope  you  arc  right,  too. 

Mr.  Israels:  How  much  of  a  port 
does  the  restoration  of  colonies  play 
in  Germany’s  future  plan? 

Mr  .  Kaltenborn:  Not  nearly  as 
large  a  part  as  most  people  think,  be¬ 
cause  all  you  have  got  to  do  is  read 
Hitler’s  “Mein  Kamf’’  and  you  will  see 
that  all  he  wants  is  territory  contig¬ 
uous  with  Germany,  and  that  is  en¬ 
tirely  towards  the  East.  Rosenberg 
told  me  that  very  frankly. 

Mr.  Duranty:  They  have  the  three 
lines  there.  They  have  the  Rhine,  pos- 
siblv  along  the  Baltic  to  link  up  with 
Finland,  and  then  there  is  a  straight 
attack  on  the  Ukraine,  and  a  deal  with 
Poland. 

Q. — Now  let’s  consider  Italy?  Has 
Miusolini  shot  his  rtwrff  Has  his  dream 


as  soon  as  they  open  their  mouths, 
because  the  Empire  is  in  such  straits 
over  the  idea  of  England’s  arming  ten 
thousand  black  J  ack-the-Rippers  to  cut 
the  throats  of  Italian  boys. 

You  can't  go  in  deeper  than  black  and 
white  on  antipathies,  and,  for  example, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  remain  in  Ethiopia 
and  imagine  England  exulting  in  the 
death  of  Michaelangelo;  that  is,  exult¬ 
ing  in  the  death  of  Michaelangelo,  be¬ 
cause  Jack-the- Riper  emasculated  him. 
You  know,  you  come  down  to  funda¬ 
mentals.  Of  course  the  Italians  will 
survive. 

I  have  seen  no  Italian  arms  in  Ethio¬ 
pia  that  didn’t  seem  to  be  more  or  less 
shopworn — thrown  off  as  shopworn  by 
a  Dictator.  The  Italian  planes  that  I 
have  seen  were  slow,  high-winged 
monoplanes  with  rather  mediocre  en¬ 
gines  in  them.  Even  the  wings  are 
coated  with  unpigmented  dope  in  these 
economy  planes.  I  examin^,  I  think, 
every  known  type  of  missile  thrown  on 
the  Ethiopians.  They  are  chiefly  two- 
kilometer  and  ten-kilometer  bombs. 
They  are  so  antiquated  that  it  would 
seem  that  an  aviator  would  blush  at 
having  to  throw  them  overboard — ^they 
are  so  old ;  generally  made  of  cast-iron 
shells,  with  a  cheap  high  explosive  such 
as  cordite  in  them.  The  two-kilo  and 
the  ten-kilo  bombs  are  round  cannisters, 
with  high  explosives,  curled  in  with  a 
fused  iron  spring  around  them.  They 
haven’t  even  vanes  on  them  for  direc¬ 
tion.  They  apparently  have  a  fulminate 
of  mercury  cap  at  either  end  for 
detonation.  Many  of  them  are  duds, 
as  could  be  expected.  I  would  say  that 
most  of  the  bombs  thrown  overboard  by 
the  Italians  are  war  stocks,  left  over 
from  around  1916  or  1917.  I  have  never 
seen  a  first-class  piece  of  war  material 
used  by  the  Italians  in  Ethiopia.  Their 
tanks  are  only  fair.  They  are  whippet- 
type — the  two  that  I  saw  and  photo¬ 
graphed. 
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Of  course,  1  realize  that  there  was  a 
war  there,  but  finally  Hockman— you 
know  he  is  the  doctor  who  was  killed- 
promised  me  that  he  would  get  me  a 
chance  to  see  Italian  prisoners,  and  we 
did  almost  get  to  see  four  of  them;  but 
when  Hockman  had  time  to  get  there, 
the  Ethiopians  had  cut  them  up  in  little 
pieces  the  size  of  your  thumb  and  they 
were  going  to  eat  them.  Hockman  told 
me  this  himself.  I 

But  the  more  1  think  about  Italy— 
Mussolini  is  quite  an  astute  man,  and 
he  can  give  cards  and  spades  to  the  ’ 
English  Foreign  Office  and  beat  them. 

He  knew  ever  since  the  ascendancy  of 
Hitler,  that  England  would  have  her 
hands  full,  particularly  in  the  movement 
toward  the  Ukraine,  where,  within  three 
years,  1  predict  they  will  be  singing 
Lutheran  liymns  and  be  glad  to  get  rid 
of  Moscow. 

But  it  seems  to  me  .Mussolini  knew 
that  the  movement  put  a  bilateral 
threat  on  Egypt,  Ethiopia  on  one  side,  I 
Tripoli  on  one  side,  and  he  know  the 
challenge  would  come  from  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  he  knew  all  about  those 
Galla  Rifles  that  stood  at  Gorahi. 

The  only  first-class  stuff  Mussulini 
lias  ever  sent  to  Ethiopia,  I  should  say, 
is  either  on  the  border  of  Tripoli,  , 
which  is  not  even  contiguous  to  Ethi-  f 
opia,  or  in  Asab,  that  looks  across  the 
short  Gulf  of  Aden  on  the  road  to 
India. 

Mussolini’s  troops  are  still  in  Eun^ 
He  knew  it  was  coming,  and  he  will¬ 
ingly  risked  war,  knowing  that  England 
would  hardly  dare  fight  with  the  home 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  just  now. 
The  grand  fleet  is  in  the  Mediterranean, 
about  two  hundred  and  forty  strong;  its 
strength  is  in  its  numbers.  The  weight  ‘ 
of  metal,  ship  for  ship,  of  course,  is  i 
tremendous;  but  it  is  all  an  antiquated 
threat,  just  as  is  ours  and  the  Japanese  . 
Let  any  one  of  the  three  great  fleets  of 
the  world  lose  a  third  of  its  effectitw- 
ness,  and  you  have  no  fleet  at  all.  It  ^ 
ceases  to  exist.  Mussolini  knows  that 
He  knows,  of  course,  that  England  conU 
bring  home  victory  in  the  Alediter-  : 
ranean,  were  she  forced  to  fight,  be 
cause  she  has  her  men  bred  to  it,  and 
crews  who  have  had  it  for  20  yeait 
They  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  thdr 
ships.  They  are  as  comfortable  on  them 
as  in  an  old  carpet-slipper,  but  they 
don’t  dare  risk  it.  Mussolini  knows 
that  he  is  playing  a  gold  game.  He 
knows,  for  examine,  that  once  he  were 
to  remove  his  Alpine  Brigades  from  to 
North  on  Alpine  passes,  once  agM 
England  loses  a  factor  in  her  holding 
Europe  at  bay  this  way.  Of  course, 
England  is  genuinely  desirous  of  peace, 
because  she  has  all  the  raw  materials 
in  the  world.  It  is  like  the  man  in  the 
great  palace  who  looks  down  into  the 
tenement  street,  and  doesn’t  like  to  see 
fighting  in  the  street  because  it  en¬ 
dangers  the  value  of  his  property. 

Mussolini  has  been  quite  bold,  and  he 
is  winning.  The  expense  of  keeping  the 
troops  in  Ethiopia  is  not  as  great  as 
be  thought. 

Of  course,  he  expects  only  to  disrupt 
Ethiopia  politically,  and  make  it  take  a 
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certain  course,  because  Ethiopia  is 
hardly  a  country.  Of  course,  the  Em¬ 
peror  himself  was  not  taken  unawares 
bv  the  Italian  assault  on  Adowa,  and  he 
wasn’t  following  the  League  of  Nations 
ruling  about  not  arming  for  attack.  He 
simply  dared  not  put  rifles  in  the  hands 
of  the  Gallas  and  Somalis,  unless  all 
else  was  lost,  because  he  knows  that  he 
will  never  get  them  away  again.  He 
is  more  or  less  reflective,  or  timid.  He 
is  not  a  soldier.  He  is  a  diplomat.  He 
Imows  that  Menelik  succe^ed  in  dis¬ 
arming  these  i)eople  forty  years  ago, 
and  that,  in  the  different  valleys  there, 
one  year  they  cut  the  hands  off  of  forty 
thousand  Aurussi  Gallas  and  the  next 
year  they  went  back  and  cut  the  heads 
off  of  every  one-armed  man.  That  is 
the  way  that  they  succeeded  in  disarm- 

Iing  them  then,  but  now  they  have  rifles, 
and  they  will  go  along  with  anyone  that 
will  let  them  keep  them. 

They  will  go  along  with  Musso¬ 
lini,  the  Emperor,  Japan,  or  anyone 
that  will  allow  them  to  keep  their  rifles. 
Even  an  Amharra  Chieftain  that  I  saw 
there  did  not  move  without  a  Belgian- 
E  trained  guard. 

Italy  Knows  Britain  Doesn*t 
Want  Ethiopia  Civilized 

The  Italians  knew  all  this ;  and  they 
know  that  England  does  not  want 
Ethiopia  civilized  as  long  as  she  can 
give  the  great  incoherent  mass  on  the 
right  side  of  the  Sudan  what  she  wants 
—that  is  where  her  hopes  and  dreams 
lie,  and  England  wouldn’t  dare  take 
Ethiopia  even  if  you  gave  it  to  her, 
because  there  would  be  the  problem  of 
colonizing.  You  know  they  took  Tan¬ 
ganyika  from  the  Germans,  and  they 
would  like  to  give  it  back,  but  there  is 
no  way  of  giving  it  back  without  losing 
Southern  Africa. 

So  it  is  England's  policy  to  let  Haile 
*  Selassie  play  his  rather  sad  League  of 
Nations  racket  and  keep  the  country 
that  way.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Mr. 
Israels  says,  these  men  really  love  lib¬ 
erty.  By  God,  they  are  as  fierce  as 
wild  dogs  and  any  one  that  takes  them 
is  going  to  take  them  damn  liard  and 
they  will  have  to  kill  a  great  many  of 
J  them.  1,  personally,  think  that  the  fin¬ 
est  thing  that  could  happen  to  them 
would  be  for  the  Italians  to  come  in 
and  in  each  valley  build  a  little  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  with  a  campanile,  give  them 
a  few  shots  of  salvarsan,  dip  them  in 
sheep  dip  and  let  them  go  on  their  way. 
That  is  about  as  near  civilized  as  you 
can  come  to  getting  these  people. 

The  Italians  know  that  they  called 
the  English  bluff  in  the  Mediterranean, 
they  knew  that  there  was  nothing  in 
^e  grand  fleet  business,  for  you  Imow 
in  a  situation  where  you  have  demo- 
}  cratic  politics  you  can  make  promises 
and  vou  don't  have  to  perform,  but 
anything  that  a  dictator  says  he  is  go- 
t  ing  to  do  he  has  to  do,  by  God. 

The  whole  thing  is  a  comedy,  this 
war  is  not  at  all  serious  and  I  will  have 
to  differ  with  Mr.  Israels  to  this  extent, 
Ethiopia  doesn’t  matter  and  wouldn’t 

[exist  had  it  not  been  for  the  trouble 
among  the  three  houses,  France,  Eng- 
land  and  Italy.  Of  course,  eventually 
I  the  cake  would  be  cut  the  same  way. 
Of  course,  now  it  is  purely  a  comedy 
of  imperial  manners  in  which  the  Brit¬ 
ish,  being  well  bred  to  imperial  manners 
for  300  years  and  owning  most  of  the 
world  and  France  owning  the  rest, 
rather  object  to  this  loud  way  of  cut¬ 
ting  the  throat  of  the  lesser  brethren. 

The  Italians  have  done  it  the  wrong 
way.  We  shouldn’t  hate  them  for  do- 
mg  it,  they  have  picked  by  far  the 
least  sympathetic  people  to  go  to.  They 
I  couldn't  have  gone  into  the  Balkans 
for  they  would  have  been  checked  there 
and  the  English  know  it,  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  would  like  very  much  to  show  Hit- 
I  ler  and  the  Germans  that  when  their 
I  time  comes  two  years  from  now,  they 

i  would  like  to  go  and  say,  “Aren’t  we 

j  nice,  look  how  well  we  did  with  Italy.” 
I  There  is  no  hatred  between  the  Eng¬ 


lish  and  the  Italians.  The  English 
rather  like  the  Italians,  they  think  very 
well,  they  have  fine  voices,  they  are  nice 
musicians.  The  English  distrust  no 
one  who  isn’t  a  soldier,  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Duranty:  They  distrust  the 
French. 

Mr.  Stalxjngs:  Yes;  the  French  are 
great  soldiers.  The  Foreign  Office 
knows  it  would  be  an  awful  think  to 
hand  down  the  fact  that  Asab  is  look¬ 
ing  across  at  Aden  where  the  dawn 
won’t  come  up  like  English  thunder 
any  more  if  the  Italians  are  there.  And 
it  is  purely  a  threat  to  Egypt,  but  the 
English  now  should  be  willing  to  trade, 
because  they  have  won  a  great  victory, 
for  they  are  the  only  ones  that  have 
won  anything,  they  have  won  Alex¬ 
andria.  For  over  a  hundred  years — 
since  Marshal  Kleber  was  assassinated 
— they  have  wished  that  they  could  get 
Alexandria.  Now  they  have  got  it. 

You  know  the  English  know  that,  but 
they  are  not  shouting,  “Alexandria  is 
our  and  we  are  going  to  hold  it,”  they 
.simply  hold  it.  When  the  Gippies  try 
to  get  funny  in  trolley  cars  they  are 
smashed  down  with  good  honest  Eng¬ 
lish  steel  in  a  polite  manner.  It  is  a 
comedy  of  imperial  manners  within  the 
household  of  Europe  and  sooner  or 
later  the  thing  will  be  settled  amicably, 
because  the  ponderous  threat  is  in  the 
Baltic  and  I  believe  in  August.  1937, 
Hitler  will  be  faced  with  renewing  one 
million  uniforms. 

Mr.  Di’Ranty;  He  will  have  to  do 
it. 

**  Anything  Can  Happen**  Hicks 
Reports  Regarding  Europe 

Q.— IV hat  is  the  cause  of  present  un¬ 
rest  in  France? 

WiLsox  Hicks  :  I  have  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  a  trip  to  England,  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  Italy  and  Austria,  and 
my  conclusion  was  always  the  same, 
that  anything  can  happen  and  probably 
will.  I  am  glad  that,!  am  not  compelled 
to  directly  answer  your  specific  ques¬ 
tion. 

I  had  left  a  revolution  in  the  United 
States.  I  think  that  you  men-  have 
missed  something.  If  you  have  been  in 
Russia,  Addis  Ababa  and  various  other 
far  places,  probably  you  have  some 
catching  up  to  do  on  the  picture  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States.  Last  year 
there  was  a  veritable  revolution  in 
which  I  have  had  a  small  part.  The 
newspaper  of  today  is  a  different  thing 
from  the  newspaper  of  a  year  ago  and 
it  is  becoming  still  more  different. 
Starting  last  August  with  the  death  of 
Post  and  Will  Rogers  in  Alaska,  under 
very  tragic  and  lamentable  circum¬ 
stances,  the  newspapers  almost  over- 


NEWS  reporting  in  Ethiopia  becomes 
increasingly  difficult  as  the  Italians 
advance,  Webb  Miller,  European  news 
manager  of  the  United  Press,  told  a 
group  of  New  York  newspaper  exec¬ 
utives  at  a  dinner  given  in  his  honor 
at  the  Lotos  Club,  Monday  evening  by 
Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  the  U.  P. 

Miller  covered  the  first  three  months 
of  the  Italo-Ethiopian  war  in  the  north¬ 
ern  area. 

“The  censorship  has  tightened  up  now 
until  very  little  news  is  coming  out 
of  northern  Ethiopia,”  Miller  said. 
“Whereas  we  were  allowed  to  come  and 
go  as  we  pleased  when  I  was  on  the 
front,  the  movements  of  reporters  now 
are  being  restricted  and  their  files  have 
been  reduced  sharply.  The  coming  of 
General  Badoglio,  who  relieved  General 
De  Bono  on  the  Italian  side;  marked 
the  beginning  of  this  more  intensive 
phase  of  the  warfare.” 

Miller  spoke  informally  and  then 
answered  questions.  At  the  table  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Baillie 
were : 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  publisher, 
Nezv  York  Times;  Edward  W.  Beattie, 


night  "took  on  an  entirely  different 
aspect. 

Modern  Use  of  Pictures  Is 

New  Trend  In  Journalism 

Some  months  ago,  up  to  a  year  ago, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  picture  was 
the  thing  to  put  on  an  inside  page  to 
brighten  it  up.  Now,  in  a  remarkable 
fashion,  the  editors  are  utilizing  pic¬ 
tures  to  tell  the  news  stories  in  a  way 
different  from  anything  that  has  ever 
existed  in  American  journalism.  You 
pick  up  some  newspapers  today  and 
you  find  that  they  sometimes  put  stories 
on  page  2  or  3  or  4  and  actually  give 
over  the  whole  page,  the  whole  page 
1,  to  telling  the  story  in  photographic 
form. 

I  submit  to  you  that  there  has  been 
done  and  is  being  done  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  a  most  amazing  thing  to  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers,  and  I  returned  from 
l-mrope  with  the  feeling  that  if  there 
is  another  war  there  would  be  more 
photographers  at  that  war  than  any 
war  in  history. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  contribute  some¬ 
thing  to  the  thrilling  things  and  some 
of  the  thrilling  opinions  and  stories  that 
you  gentlemen  have  contributed  to  this 
interesting  meeting,  but  I  assure  you 
that  my  sole  thought  when  I  got  back 
to  the  States  was  that  I  was  going  to 
have  one  hell  of  a  time  having  an  A.P. 
camera  man  at  all  these  wars  that 
may  be  going  on. 

NIr.  Stai.lixcs  :  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  question :  Do  you  believe  that  the 
future  of  military  photography,  which 
is  the  only  thing  that  we  can  handle 
in  a  w’ar,  do  you  believe  that  you  will 
ever  get  films  to  such  a  point  that  you 
can  successfully  use  a  miniature  camera  ? 

Mr.  Hicks:  I  think  that  in  the  next 
war  we  will  be  able  to  photograph  with 
almost  anything. 

Q. — What  if  the  League  of  Nations 
and  the  power  of  sanctions  as  a  peace 
weapon ? 

Mr.  Johnson  :  I  don’t  know  how  to 
start  on  this,  but  this  convinces  me,  as 
I  told  you,  when  I  was  asked  why  I  was 
not  in  Ethiopia,  that  I  got  a  bellyful 
in  Manchukuo  and  I  decided  to  let  the 
other  people  go  and  get  a  taste  of  that 
stuff  there.  But  coming  along  to  the 
League,  everything  that  has  been  said 
here  indicates  that  we  are  heading  for 
another  war.  The  question  in  my  mind 
is  where  do  we  go  from  here,  back  to 
where  we  were  before  1914,  or  do  you 
try  to  use  the  existing  machinery  that 
they  have  got  over  at  Geneva  for  pre¬ 
venting  another  war?  I  am  not  going 
to  try  to  defend  the  League,  except  as 
an  idea.  The  League  itself  as  an  or¬ 
ganization  is  just  as  strong  as  or  just 
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as  credible  or  just  as  honorable  as  Sir 
John  Simon,  or  Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  or 
Laval  or  Eden  or  any  one  down  the 
line  When  you  talk  about  the  League 
you  have  got  to  get  together  on  a  com¬ 
mon  premise. 

I  realize  more  than  any  of  you  people 
here,  1  think,  and  1  am  as  hard  boiled 
as  any  newspaper  man  that  ever  came 
out  of  Geneva,  1  realize  the  weakness 
and  foibles  of  people  that  come  there, 
but  that  is  not  the  League’s  fault  any 
more  than  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  that  people  don’t  ob¬ 
serve  them. 

1  remember  one  Englishman  wlio 
came  down  to  Geneva  and  made  certain 
statements  in  regard  to  certain  develop¬ 
ments  when  these  two  British  factions 
were  fighting  for  control  of  the  oil 
field  and  the  Daily  Mail  crowd  and 
the  Morning  Post  crowd  were  in  favor 
of  an  Anglo-Persian,  or  some  outfit, 
getting  it,  and  the  Telegraph  and  some 
of  the  other  people  were  in  favor  of 
the  other  tribe  getting  it 

Well,  if  the  Iraquian  Government  got 
the  concession  it  would  go  to  one  gang, 
and  if  the  Turks  got  it  the  concession 
would  go  to  another,  but  this  fellow 
had  an  axe  to  grind  and  he  said,  “If 
you  want  to  put  something  across  and 
avoid  suspicion,  come  to  Geneva  to  do 
i*.”  That  is  one  time  where  Britain 
used  the  League  for  carrying  out  dom¬ 
estic  enterprises  and  interests.  Again 
I  think  England  is  using  the  League, 
luckily  for  the  League  this  time,  for 
England’s  interests  and  the  League’s 
interests  coincide,  but  if  England’s  in¬ 
terests  were  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence  you  wouldn’t  have  seen  England 
bringing  the  League  in  back  of  her  to 
keep  Italy  out  of  Ethiopia.  _Well,  this 
is  taking  a  long  look  at  the  picture,  but 
as  long  as  the  national  interests  of 
one  government  conform  to  the  ideals 
of  the  League  I  am  in  favor  of  that 
government  going  the  limit  to  protect 
its  national  interests.  You  can’t  blame 
him  for  it,  although,  as  I  say,  it  is  do¬ 
ing  it  with  its  fingers  crossed,  but  that 
is  the  League’s  good  luck. 

I  think  the  League  has  evolved,  well, 
almost  like  any  other  institution. 

As  to  sanctions,  again  it  isn’t  the 
League,  you  can’t  say  the  League  has 
failed,  you  can  say  that  Hoare  has 
failed  or  someone  else  has  failed  and 
sold  the  League  out. 

Duranty  Says  The  League 
Was  **Sold  Down  the  River** 

Mr.  Duranty:  Sold  it  down  the 
river. 

Mr.  Johnson  :  Yes,  so  far  as  sanc¬ 
tions  are  concerned  I  think  the  League 
is  going  to  let  well  enough  alone  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  going  as  far  as  it  can 
without  running  the  risk  of  getting  a 
bloody  nose,  and  if  England  and  France 
and  Russia  got  together,  they  may 
do  something  on  sanctions,  but  I  don’t 
think  it  will  be  necessary.  I  think 
Dame  Nature  has  allied  herself  with  the 
littlcr  black  children  over  in  Africa,  and 
after  six  months  of  rain  I  think  pos¬ 
sibly  the  Italians  may  have  had  a  belly¬ 
ful  of  it. 

Mr.  Duranty:  They  won’t  need  sanc¬ 
tions. 

Mr  Johnson:  One  thing  in  closing 
ill  regard  to  Russia,  I  have  criticised 
the  “Bolshies”  and  I  have  praised  them, 
but  I  will  take  off  my  hat  to  the  stand 
the  Russians  have  taken,  not  necespr- 
ily  that  it  is  a  question  of  the  Russians 
deciding  that  honesty  pays  because  it  is 
the  best  policy,  but  they  are  using  the 
League  to  the  limit  simply  because  the 
League  is  down  their  alley.  I  think 
that  if  the  United  States  were  in  the 
League,  Germany  would  probably 
back  in  the  League,  Japan  would  be  in 
the  League  and  Russia  and  Britian  and 
those  other  powers  could  run  the  world, 
probably  much  better  than  it  is  being 
run  today. 

Mr.  Stallings:  Would  they  re-dis¬ 
tribute  the  raw  materials? 

Mr.  Duranty:  That  is  what  is 
needed. 

{Cjjncluded  on  next  page) 
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{Continued  from  page  13) 

Mr.  Stalunus:  No  one  consults  the 
League  that  hasn’t  raw  material,  or  is 
in  it. 

Mr.  Johnson  :  The  League  is  the  only 
instrument  that  exists  to  redistribute 
those  things  peacefully.  The  only  other 
alternative  is  by  force  or  by  voluntarily 
giving  up  something  and  nations  and 
men  have  not  yet  come  to  the  front  who 
are  willing  to  do  tliat  so  far,  no  one  is 
going  to  give  us  something  that  ne  has 
got. 

Mr.  Stallings  :  Tliat  is  the  first  prin¬ 
ciple  of  international  law. 

Mr.  Kaltenborn:  In  the  direction  of 
raw  materials,  Samuel  Hoare  made  a 
definite  lead  in  that  direction,  when  he 
pointed  out,  that  as  far  as  Britain  was 
concerned,  she  would  be  very  glad  to 
consider  that  particular  problem,  which 
is  the  first  time  that  any  Englishman 
went  as  far  as  he  did  on  that. 

Mr.  Johnson:  I  think  the  time  has 
come,  I  think  that  this  country,  I  think 
that  any  sane  country  would  rather  give 
up  a  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  rather  than  to  spend  two  billion 
dollars  trying  to  protect  them. 

Ethiopia  Needed  Some 

Form  of  Enlightenment 

Mr.  Stallings  :  Had  the  League  real¬ 
ly  been  functioning  last  summer  it  would 
have  agreed  that  the  best  thing  that 
could  have  happened  to  Ethiopia  would 
have  been  some  form  of  enlightenment. 

It  should  have  been  handled  through  the 
International  Labor  Office  and  it  should 
have  been  handled  through  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances  and  gone  about  in 
the  right  way. 

Mr.  Kaltenborn  ;  I  think  they  did 
offer  a  very  fair  settlement. 

Mr.  Johnson  :  Of  course,  Italy  was  to 
blame. 

Mr.  Stalungs  :  I  think  that  it  in¬ 
clude  a  corridor  through  there  to 
Addis  Ababa,  or  some  place,  and  you 
will  find  that  there  has  never  been  an 
offer  made  by  Italy  that  did  not  iiKlude 
a  corridor  through  there,  and  they  were 
glad  to  go  in  and  do  the  business  pro¬ 
vided  they  could  get  out.  But  there  has 
never  been  a  bona  fide  offer  that  1'  have 
ever  read  or  heard  of  since  1906  that 
did  not  include  that. 

Q. — "iV/uit  of  the  Orient,  particularly 
Japan,  China  and  the  Fhilippincsf 
Mr.  Pew  ;  Well,  1  went  out  there  for 
the  first  time  and  got  a  terrilic  kick 
out  of  it.  I  witnessed  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Commonwealth  of  the 
Philippines  at  Manila.  It  was  a  joy¬ 
ous  occasion,  one  of  the  most  joyous  oc¬ 
casions  that  I  have  ever  attended.  The 
American  people  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  their  achievements  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines.  The  Philippines  have  an  indis¬ 
putable  right  to  independence,  they  are 
racially  homogeneous  people,  fourteen 
million  in  number,  living  is  a  distinct 
geographical  area,  with  a  standard  of 
living  which  is  the  highest  in  the  Orient. 

They  are  the  only  Christian  nation 
in  the  Far  East.  They  have  long 
indulged  and  apprcciatcHl  insular 
self-government  and  freedom  to  them  is 
a  passion.  They  are  in  fine  shape  finan¬ 
cially  with  a  trade  balance  from  com¬ 
merce  grossing  in  excess  of  a  billion  and 
a  half  a  year.  But  despite  Filipino 
enthusiasm,  a  great  shadow  rests  over 
their  program.  Their  great  money  crops, 
sugar,  cocoanut  and  hemp,  find  their 
biggest  outlet  in  the  United  States  and 
that  market  is  threatened  almost  to  ex¬ 
tinction  by  American  tariff  walls.  The 
United  States  is  the  sugar  bowl  of  the 
world,  and  if  the  Philippines  lose  that 
market  they  will  lose  65  per  cent  or 
more  of  their  foreign  trade  revenue  to 
Cuba  and  Porta  Rica.  It  would  be 
their  punishment  for  freedom.  It  is 
a  rather  disgusting  fact  to  me  that  Phil¬ 
ippine  independence  was  actually  put 
across  by  a  greedy  lobby  of  American  in¬ 
terests  playing  with  the  undoubted  sin¬ 
cerity  of  Philippine  patriotism.  If  the 
American  people  do  not,  at  the  forth¬ 
coming  trade  conference  in  Washington, 
grat  to  the  Filipinos  reciprocal  tariff 


concessions,  or  continue  the  Philippines 
as  a  moral  resixmsibility,  after  the  ten 
years  sovereinty  term.  President  Quezon 
will  necessarily  have  to  look  for  other 
markets  and  he  is  in  deadly  fear  of 
Japanese  imperialism.  Philippine  inde- 
liendence  has  upset  the  plans  ot  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  Dutch  in  the  Far  East  and  is 
most  disconcerting  to  them.  Ho’-ever, 
Quezon  says  that  if  the  United  States 
turns  a  cold  should  he  will  turn  to  Great 
Britan  to  aid  him. 

Most  of  the  newspaper  men  in  our 
party  believe  that  the  American  flag 
would  not  come  down  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  that  the  situation  there  is 
making  for  a  fine  snarl.  I  spent  two 
weeks  in  Japan  and  found  the  jieople 
with  whom  1  talked  wholly  apathetic 
alMiut  the  Philippines,  but  the  Japanese 
may  be  like  that.  The  fact  is  that 
there  is  a  considerable  settlement,  a 
Japanese  settlement,  in  the  Philippines 
now  and  Quezon  is  trying  to  root  it 
out.  Japan  was  to  me  a  thrilling  revela¬ 
tion,  upsetting  a  thousand  misconcep¬ 
tions  and  false  ojiiiuons.  I  have 
never  encountered  more  hospitable  and 
friendly  people.  The  top  fact  about 
Japan  is  that  she  is  scared  half  out  of 
her  wits  over  the  spread  of  Bolshevism 
and  the  real  truth  seems  to  be  that  her 
action  in  Manchukuo  and  the  Northern 
Provinces  of  China  is  based  on  the  idea 
that  she  must  for  self  defense  establish 
a  cushion  against  Soviet  Russia.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Japan  is  overcrowded. 
She  is  frightfully  overcrowded,  but  there 
is  no  great  immigration  to  Manchukuo, 
hut  rather  Koreans  are  crowding 
into  Japan,  working  for  the  lowest  of 
all  the  low  wages,  and  I  even  heard 
resentful  talk  about  some  immigration 
restrictions,  which  struck  me  as  funny 
because  immigration  restrictions,  of 
course,  are  the  chief  basis  of  Jananese 
resentment  against  the  United  States. 

Russia’s  Air  Force 

Can  Strike  Quickly 

The  simple  fact  about  Japan  as  I  gut 
it  is  that  she  fears  Russia  first,  because 
Russia  can  strike  at  her  vital  spots 
through  the  air  with  relative  ease, 
whereas  if  Japan  is  to  strike  Russia  at 
a  vital  spot  she  must  reach  over  a  con¬ 
tinent  and,  of  course,  iKilshevism  is 
wholly  repugnant  to  every  Japanese 
ideal.  The  nation  is  almost  crazily  de¬ 
voted  to  capitalism,  huge  produc¬ 
tion,  low  wages,  unbeatable  prices, 
and  everywhere,  of  course,  it  is 
all  in  the  name  of  God  and  coun¬ 
try,  (jod  being  his  Imperial  Highness 
who  reflects  the  golden  rays  of  Heaven. 

I  beard,  to  iny  great  satisfaction,  from 
newspaper  men  that  tins  Emperor, 
though  seeming  to  In*  an  inscrutible 
individual,  is  indeed  modern  in  many 
of  liis  ideas  and  is  disposed  to  be  lib¬ 
eral.  This  is  indeed  \ery  strange  for 
every  vestige  of  liberalism  is  actually 
under  suppression.  A  damnable  censor¬ 
ship  exists,  a  coterie  of  militarists  .seem 
to  be  in  control  and  the  nationalists  go 
around  carvine  up  anybody  that  takes 
issue  with  them.  I  was  told  by  news¬ 
paper  men  who  ought  to  know  that  the 
EmjK'ror  may  some  day  raise  his  hand 
and  jiermit  a  revival  of  liberal  thouglit 
and  they  believe  that  this  may  be  due 
very  soon.  This  can  only  come,  how¬ 
ever,  they  thought,  when  the  spread  of 
bolshevism  is  removed  or  is  rational¬ 
ized  in  some  way. 

Despite  the  actions  of  the  navalists 
and  the  ruthless  invasion  of  China  by 
the  army,  the  censorship  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  I  was  led  to  think  that  the 
Japanese  people,  and  particularly  the 
Emi>eror,  would  regard  war  with  the 
United  States  as  a  frightful  tragedy 
and  that  their  desire  for  friendship  and 
cooperation  with  us  was  sincere  and 
that  there  was  no  question  between  the 
two  nations  that,  from  their  point  of 
view  at  least,  is  not  susceptible  of  fair 
diplomatic  negotiations.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  Japan  looks  upon  the 
United  States  as  its  mentor  and  model 
and  they  are  praying  for  happier  rela¬ 
tionships. 


The  little  that  I  saw  in  China  indi¬ 
cated  that  that  nation  is  utterly  stunned 
by  Japanese  aggression,  flounders 
around  endlessly  and  helplessly.  There 
is  much  egotistic  talk  but  nothing 
seems  to  come  out  of  it  and  China 
seems  to  count  for  salvation  upon  the 
queer  and  ancient  theory  that  she  is 
big  enough  to  stand  any  human  loss 
and  ultimately  she  will  be  able  to  ab¬ 
sorb  any  invader.  There  is  great  un¬ 
rest  in  the  Orient,  frightful  jKiverty, 
especially  in  China  and  India,  and  the 
inemliers  of  our  party  looked  with  hor¬ 
ror  and  disapi»intment  upon  the  British 
for  their  failure  to  do  much  more  than 
exploit  helpless  iieoples  who  locjk  to 
them  for  light  and  the  better  way  of 
life. 

Mr.  Duranty:  Do  you  really  think 
that  the  Germans  and  the  Japanese, 
when  they  talk  about  the  danger  of 
Bolshevism,  do  you  think  they  Lwlieve 
it  ? 

Mr.  Pew:  You  hear  it  everywhere 
you  go  and  it  is  the  answer  that  every¬ 
one  gives  you. 

Mr.  Kalte.nborn  :  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  look  at  A1  Smith’s  speech. 

Mussolini  Didn’t  Use 

** Bolshevism”  Excuse 

_Mr.  Duranty  :  Well,  despite  every 
trick  of  aggression,  that  is  just  the  one 
thing  that  Mussolini  didn’t  think  about, 
he  didn’t  go  down  to  Ethiopia  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy,  he  didn’t 
think  about  bolshevism,  but  apart  from 
that,  everyone  else  does  all  over  the  lot, 
and  it  makes  me  a  trifle  tired. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Do  you  know  if  a 
hur.gr>  man  goes  out  and  breaks  a  win¬ 
dow  down  here  to  get  a  sausage,  we 
call  him  a  Bolshevik? 

Mr.  Kaltenborn:  Haven’t  they  a 
bad  conscience  for  .suppressing  the 
IK'ople  to  the  extent  that  they  have? 

1  here  was  a  large  democratic  move¬ 
ment  in  Japan  when  I  was  there  in 
1927. 

.Mr.  Durantv:  They  gagged  them. 
-Mr.  Kalti:nhorn;  .Absolutely. 

.Mr.  Pew:  Bolshevism  would  be  an 
e.xplosion  in  Japan. 

.Mr.  St.m.li.ngs:  Exactly.  Trotzky 
says  that  life  in  Japan  now  is  about  as 
tiad  as  it  was  in  the  last  years  of  Rome 
and  1  guess  Trotzky  is  more  or  less  of 
a  major  prophet  of  our  own  time  and 
I  think  that  the  Japanese  system  of  in¬ 
dustrial  barracks  will  bring  about  an 
e.xplosion  sooner  or  later. 

Mr.  Dl’ranty:  I  think  they  are  try¬ 
ing  to  save  themselves. 

Mr.  Pew  :  'Hieir  whole  industrialism 
is  based  upon  a  damnable  e.xploitation 
of  iieople. 

Mr.  St.allings  :  .\n  e.xploitation  of 
farm  girls. 

Mr.  K.'Vltenbor.n  ;  The  danger  is 
what  will  hapiien  from  within  and  not 
what  will  hapiK-n  from  without. 

Mr.  Pew:  The  frightful  part  is  that 
the  iieople  that  bear  the.se  burdens  and 
yield  this  awful  labor  with  such  pathetic 
fervor  do  it  all  for  God  and  country. 
.A  man  can  starve  to  death,  sell  his 
daughter  into  prostitution,  he  can  do 
anxthing  for  God  and  country. 

Mr.  Duranty  :  Well,  intelligent 
young  .Americans,  British,  Germans  and 
others  put  themselves  into  the  mud  and 
blood  of  the  trenches,  which  you  know 
about  better  than  I  do,  and  if  you  can 
sell  that  to  anyone,  by  God,  you  can  sell 
anything  to  anyone,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Stallings:  They  have  got  a 
formula  of  doing  it  in  Japan,  working 
so  hard,  etc.,  that  the  girl  at  first  is 
lifted  out  of  a  situation  on  the  farm 
and  doesn’t  mind  it,  but  what  the  Japs 
are  afraid  of  is  the  little  subversive 
press  that  begins  to  work  on  their 
minds,  and  we  all  know  that  the  head¬ 
quarters  is  in  Moscow,  and  you  can  see 
why  Japan  has  bad  dreams  about  that. 

Mr.  Duranty  :  If  there  isn’t  a  war 
in  the  near  future  you  will  begin  to 
see  that  the  Russians  will  be  starting 
to  get  the  benefit  of  this  terrific  e.x¬ 
ploitation,  this  exploitation  that  has  cost 
five  million  lives,  but  a  terrific  exploita¬ 


tion,  and  one  which  they  are  beginning 
to  get  the  benefit  of  now.  ^ 

Mr.  Stallings:  If  Germany  hit 
them  and  hit  them  hard,  how  far  would 
it  put  them  back,  how  long  would  it 
put .  them  back  ?  I  think  they  would 
win  in  the  long  run,  but  how  lone 
would  it  throw  them  back?  * 

Mr.  Duranty:  Very  badly,  because 
they  haven’t  got  the  thing  going  prop, 
erly,  it  is  just  beginning  to  go.  There 
are  jieople  there  who  have  never  seen 
a  piece  of  mechanism  more  complicated 
than  a  watch,  I  mean  they  have  never 
seen  anything,  they  are  terribly  back- 
ward,  incredibly  backward. 

.Mr.  Pew  :  I  will  close  with  one 
little  story  about  Japan.  While  I  was 
there  they  released  tor  the  newspapers 
a  story  about  the  arrest  nine  months 
before  of  three  Jaiianese  Communists, 
two  women  and  a  man.  It  seems  that 
they  were  taken  into  the  tiolice  station 
and  the  man  was  beaten  to  death  by  a 
cop  in  a  third  degree  and  the  women 
were  badly  beaten  up,  too,  I  *it  finally 
released.  This  was  not  uncovered  for 
nine  months,  not  a  damn  word  in  any 
newspaper,  and  Jimmy  Young,  of  the 
Advertiser,  got  the  coroner’s  verdict  in 
the  case  and  it  was  rather  amusing.  It  I 
stated  the  man’s  cause  of  death  was  ' 
“overexertion.”  ' 

Mr.  Stallings:  Sounds  like  San  ' 
Francisco. 

Mr.  Hunt:  He  couldn’t  take  it 
Mr.  Duranty:  I  think  on  hearing  . 
all  this  every  one  will  agree  that  tlw 
freedom  of  the  press  is  the  thing  that 
we  stand  for  above  everything  else. 


ARIZONA  PRESS  MEETS 

The  country  editor,  who,  more  than  | 
his  metropolitan  co-worker,  recognizes 
his  first  duty  as  community  or  civic  ser-  . 
vice  is  the  brightest  hope  for  the  future 
of  the  newspaper  industry  of  America,  i 
Hugh  Fullerton,  (O.)  Dir-  1 

patch  sports  critic  and  writer,  said  in  | 
addressing  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  Arizona  Newspapers  .Association 
Discussion  of  problems  common  to  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers,  plans  for  future 
association  activities  and  election  of  W. 

B.  Kelly,  Graham  Comity  Guardian  pub¬ 
lisher,  as  president,  featured  the  meeting. 
Elected  with  Mr.  Kelly  were:  George 
W.  Chambers,  Tucson  Star,  secretary- 
treasurer  ;  W.  P.  Stuart,  Prescott  Cour¬ 
ier,  first  vice-president,  and  M.  C.  Reed, 
Glendale  Nnrs,  second  vice-president. 
Folsom  Moore,  publisher.  Bisbee  Revine 
and  Ore.  was  re-elected  president  of  the 
.Arizona  Daily  Newspaper  Association  at 
its  brief  business  meeting. 

ATLANTA  STATION  ASKED 

(Sfectal  to  Editor  4  PeBLisiiFRl 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  29 — Two 
more  newspapers  have  applied  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
for  permission  to  construct  and  operate 
radio  broadcasting  stations.  The  Con¬ 
stitution  Publishing  Company,  of  At¬ 
lanta.  Ga.,  has  applied  for  a  permit  to 
operate  on  590  kilocycles  and  one  kilo¬ 
watt  unlimited  time.  The  Auburn  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  of  .Auburn,  N.  Y.,  has  ; 
applied  for  a  permit  to  broadcast  1420 
kilocycles,  and  100  watts,  unlimited  time. 


RENEWS  INTERIM  DISCOUNTS  b 

The  Chicago  Tribune  notified  retail  j 
advertisers  this  week  that,  effective  Feb.  | 
1  for  a  period  of  six  months,  it  has  r^  _ 
newed  interim  discounts  to  all  retail  j 
advertisers  on  the  old  basis  inaugurate  i 
several  years  ago  and  continued  in 
force.  Discounts,  ranging  from  five  to  ] 
12  per  cent  from  contract  rates  in  eff^ 
are  granted  for  volume  linage  during  , 
this  period. 


UNAGE  INCLUDED  “LEGAL”  J 

The  1935  linage  totals  for  100  cities  j 
which  appeared  in  Editor  &  Publish!*  |  ( 

for  January  18  should  have  carried  *  ^  ' 

footnote  explaining  that  the  total  ad* 
vertising  shown  Includes  legal  advertis¬ 
ing  which  is  not  given  in  the  tabula 
tion.  This  table  will  be  reprinted  « 
final  form  in  the  February  29th  issue  ,  ; 
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Modern  Presses 
Have  Enclosed  Gears 

For  Extra-High-Speed  Presses,  completely  enclosed 
gears  running  in  oil  baths  are  a  real  necessity  and 
a  great  advance  over  ordinary  gear  guards. 

They  give  a  feeling  of  Safety  to  the  press  operators 
as  no  moving  parts  are  exposed.  They  also  keep  all 
parts  thoroughly  oiled,  reducing  wear  and  noise,  and 
they  keep  foreign  matter  out. 

Scott  Gear  Enclosures  go  further.  They  also  provide 
outboard  bearings  and  supports  for  ink  cylinder 
shafts  and  gear  studs  and  materially  strengthen 
these  important  machine  members. 

Scott  Oil  Enclosures  have  been  in  successful  opera¬ 
tion  for  3  years  and  all  problems  of  correct  oil 
distribution,  prevention  of  leaks  and  safety  fasten¬ 
ing  of  all  parts  within  these  enclosures  have  been 
completely  solved. 

When  you  buy  your  next  press,  make  sure  your 
press  has  these  important  advantages. 


Walter  Scott  &  Co. 


I^ew  York 

250  West  4l8t  Street 


Main  Office  and  Factory 
Plainfield^  New  Jersey,  IJ.  S.  A. 


Chicago 

1330  Monadnoek  Bloek 
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AUTO  ADS  GAINED  15% 
IN  1935,  SAYS  DETROIT 

Big  lncrea«««  in  Sninlll  Cities  Not 

Shown  by  Most  Linage  Tabula¬ 
tions — February  to  Bring 
Used-Car  Copy 

(.SprciiU  to  Editos  &  Puslisues) 

DcnoiT,  Jan.  29 — The  automotive  ad¬ 
vertising  schedules  for  February  must, 
of  necessity,  be  compared  with  the  April 
schedules  of  last  year — this  because  of 
the  change  in  automobile  show  dates  and 
announcement  time.  The  February 
schedules  are  not  expected  to  equal  April 
of  last  year,  but  will  be  consistent.  It 
is  expected  that  the  drive  largely  will 
be  on  used  cars. 

Advertising  tigures  showing  1935  auto¬ 
mobile  linage  in  newspapers  running  less 
than  in  1934  have  been  questioned  here 
in  the  automotive  capital.  It  is  pointed 
out,  however,  that  the  quoted  hgures  are 
for  the  large  cities  only,  whereas  the 
biggest  gain  in  linage  for  the  automobile 
people  has  been  in  the  smaller  cities, 
where  dealers’  sales  showed  decided  im¬ 
provement.  Tlie  newspaper  expenditure 
of  the  industry  as  a  whole  for  1935  was 
approximately  15  per  cent  greater  than 
in  1934. 

Chevrolet  leads  the  procession  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  schedules  and  lias  released  a  large 
schedule  covering  passenger  cars  and 
trucks.  This  schedule  through  Cami>- 
bell-Ewald  Company  is  slightly  larger 
than  the  January  release. 

Plymouth  is  expected  to  have  at  least 
one  release  in  February.  Lee  Anderson 
will  have  a  Chrysler  list  ready  for  re¬ 
lease  to  newspapers  early  in  February. 
Dodge,  through  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  is 
working  on  a  February  release  which 
will  follow  closely  the  January  insertions 
covering  used  cars,  jiassenger  cars  and 
truck  advertising. 

Brooke,  Smith  &  French  will  release 
a  Hudson-Terraplane  schedule  calling 
for  450  lines  in  dealer  points  and  larger 
copy  in  distributor  points.  No  Buick 
plans  for  February  are  available.  A 
February’  schedule  on  Pontiac  following 
a  splendid  January  schedule,  will  be 
placed  by  MacManus,  John  &  Adams. 

D.  P.  Brother  &  Co.  is  working  on  a 
February  newspaper  schedule  for  Olds- 
mobile.  This  account  has  not  been  very 
active  in  newspapers.  Oldsmobile  has 
been  unable  to  catch  up  on  production, 
although  producing  approximately  4,000 
cars  per  week.  When  Oldsmobile  once 
gets  caught  up,  regular  advertising  can 
be  expected. 

Once  again,  Ford  lias  released  an  an¬ 
nouncement  that  brought  forth  an  ava¬ 
lanche  of  copy  for  newspapers.  The 
new  finance  {dan  installed  by  Ford 
through  the  Universal  Credit  Cor{)ora- 
tion,  calls  for  the  {Miyment  for  a  new 
Ford  at  the  rate  of  $25  l>er  month. 
Many  other  manufacturers  fell  into  line 
and  in  Detroit  a  number  of  banks  that 
finance  automobile  loans  have  come  to 
the  $25  a  month  plan. 

Graham-Paige  is  renewing  contracts 
through  the  U.  S.  Advertising  Coriwra- 
tion  in  anticiptation  of  increased  adver¬ 
tising  activities  in  newspa|)ers  this 
spring. 

The  General  Motors  Parade  of  Prog¬ 
ress,  a  two-mile  caravan  of  28  vehicles 
built  by  the  General  Motors  Corpora¬ 
tion,  left  Detroit  today.  This  caravan, 
under  the  command  of  Herb  Schaeffer, 
well-known  New  York  advertising  man, 
will  travel  20,000  miles  within  the  next 
12  months.  With  zero  weather  blowing 
in  his  face,  Schaeffer  was  asked  where 
he  was  heading  for  and  without  any 
hesitation  replied  “Florida”.  Included 
in  the  various  exhibits,  there  will  be  a 
housing  exhibit,  scientific  demonstra¬ 
tions,  transportation  progress  and  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  automotive  service  and  motor¬ 
ing  aids. 

The  General  Motors  Corporation  has 
organized  a  new  company  for  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  their  sales  in  the  air-condi¬ 
tioning  industry.  The  new  company 
will  be  known  as  the  Delco-Frigidaire 
Conditioning  Corporation.  The  Delco 
and  Frigidaire  companies  will  continue 
to  ^nufacture  the  heating  and  cooling 
equipment  to  be  sold  through  the  new 
firm. 


19  AGENTS  ON  PANEL 

Advertising  Men  Named  by  American 
Arbitration  Amociation 

Nineteen  members  of  the  advertising 
profession  have  been  added  to  the  panel 
of  arbitrators  of  the  American  Arbi¬ 
tration  Association  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  The  increase  is  necessi¬ 
tated  by  the  growing  recognition  of 
arbitration  as  a  business  man’s  method 
of  settling  commercial  disputes  without 
recourse  to  the  courts. 

The  new  members  of  the  panel,  who 
serve  without  compensation,  are:  John 
Benson,  L.  T.  Bush,  R.  P.  Qayberger, 
Paul  L.  Cornell,  J.  M.  Dawson,  Leon¬ 
ard  Dreyfuss,  B.  C.  Duffy,  Henry  Eck- 
hardt,  J.  Stirling  Getchell,  Joseph  A. 
Hanff,  C  P.  Hanly,  E.  DeWitt  Hill, 
William  H.  Johns,  Gerold  M.  Lauck, 
H.  B.  LeQuatte,  C.  D.  Newell,  Thomas 
L.  Ryan,  Harry  Dwight  Smith  and 
Chester  Van  I^assel. 

Mr.  Le  Quatte  and  Henry  C.  Flower, 
Jr.,  are  also  members  of  the  Tenth 
Anniversary  Committee  —  Thomas  J. 
Watson,  Chairman — which  is  arranging 
plans  for  the  observance  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Arbitration  Association’s  tenth 
birthday.  The  first  event  in  the  cele¬ 
bration  will  be  the  association’s  decen¬ 
nial  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Astor  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Feb.  4.  S{)eakers  will  be  Judge 
William  L.  Ransom,  president  of  the 
.American  Bar  Association,  and  Louis 
H.  Pink,  state  su{)erintendent  of  in¬ 
surance. 


“PLEASE  SEND  A  CAMERAMAN’’ 

South  Bend  Tribune  Informs  Readers 

This  Request  Must  Be  Reasonable 

Faced  with  the  age-old  problem  of 
mounting  phone  calls:  “We’re  having 
a  party  and  we  want  you  to  send  your 
photographer  and  takes  a  picture,”  the 
South  Bend  Tribune  took  a  colunrn  of 
new  pictures  to  remind  its  readers  that 
“Press  Pictures  Are  Expensive — Deli¬ 
cate  Process  Is  Required  to  Produce 
for  Newst)at)ers.” 

The  story  traced  the  mechanical 
methods  and  costs,  summarizing  the 
Tribune’s  outlay  for  equipment,  man¬ 
power  and  materials.  It  listed  the  scale 
price  of  the  various  size  half-tones  com¬ 
monly  used  on  the  society  page  of  the 
Tribune  and  then  added  to  these  prices 
the  cost  of  the  space  at  advertising 
rates.  It  estimated  the  scale  {trice  for 
all  half-tones  used  in  news  columns  of 
the  Tribune  during  the  year  at  around 
$16,250. 

“So  that  it  apptears,”  the  article  con¬ 
cluded,  “those  who  ask  a  newspapter  to 
‘send  around  a  pthotographer’  have  no 
reasons  to  complain  if  a  newsoapter’s 
judgment  is  that  the  picture  proposed 
is  not  commensurate  in  imptortance  and 
general  interest  with  the  exptense.” 


NAMED  BY  MARGARINE  ASS’N. 

The  National  Association  of  Mar¬ 
garine  Manufacturers  has  apptointed 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
to  direct  its  advertising.  John  H. 
Winters  is  the  account  executive. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Feb.  6-8 — Ohio  Newipapier  Aun., 
annual  convention,  Deshler-Wal- 
lick  Hotel,  Colnmbns. 

Feb.  7-8- -South  Dakota  Prem 
Assn.,  meeting,  Sioux  Falls. 

Feb.  9-10 — Financial  Advertisers 
Assn.,  conference,  officers  and 
directors,  Waldorf-Astoria,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  10-11 — Midwest  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Assn.,  2l8t  an¬ 
nual  convention.  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Feb.  14-15  —  Hoosier  State 
Press  Assn.,  convention,  Spink 
Arms  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Feb.  14-15 — National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Business  Pai>er  Editors, 
meeting,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Feb.  14 — Republican  Elditorial 
Assn,  of  Missouri,  meeting, 
American  Hotel,  St.  Lonis. 


AD  BAN  POSTPONED 

The  Alberta  government  ban  <mi  li¬ 
quor  advertising  in  all  news{>a{>ers  in 
the  province,  which  was  to  have  become 
effective  Feb.  1,  has  been  |x>st{>oned  for 
three  months  and  will  not  now  be  en¬ 
forced  until  Mav  1. 


WOULD  CENSOR  UQUOR  COPY 

{SptciAl  to  EdITOB  &  PuiLISBBt) 

Boston,  Jan.  27.— A  minister  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  let- 
islature  wants  to  pu-ohibit  liquor  adw- 
tising  which  shows  Santa  Claus,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Lincoln  or  any  other  real  or 
imaginary  character  holding  boMes  of 
rum,  whisky  or  brandy.  The  legislator 
Rep.  Roland  D.  Sawyer,  has  fiW  a  bill 
which  would  outlaw  such  advertising 
which,  he  thinks,  is  destructive  of  chn^ 
dren’s  ideals. 


ANNUAL  PROGRESS  EDITION 

The  Spokeme  (Wash.)  Spoketman. 
Review  published  its  annual  Progress 
Edition,  Jan.  26,  which  pictorially  pre¬ 
sented  the  Inland  Empire  of  the  Pa- 
cific  Northwest.  The  issue  ran  144 
piages  in  tabloid  size.  The  edition  was 
l)roken  down  into  seven  sections  each 
treating  a  separate  industry  or  feature 
of  the  “Empire.”  The  first  page  of 
each  section  was  in  colors  in  addition 
to  color  pages  throughout  each  of  the 
sections. 


OETJEN’S  TO  KIERNAN 

Oetjen's  Restaurant,  Brooklyn,  is 
placing  its  advertising  through  George 
Butterly,  account  executive  of  Frarit 
Kieman  &  Co.,  New  York.  Newspapers 
will  be  used. 


CORRECTION 

1935  linage  totals  published  Jan.  18  for  the  Troy  Record  were  those  for  the 
last  six  months  only.  Correct  totals  for  the  entire  year  are  as  follows: 

Retail  General  .Automotive  Financial  TotalAd- 

Displav  Display  Display  Display  Oassified  vertising 

(M) .  4.239,133  1,196,058  .369.1^7  99,576  711,607  6,820,476 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 

The  figures  of  a  newspwipjer’s  net  pjaid  circulation  are  written  by  the  news¬ 
paper  readers  of  the  community.  Only  when  news  coverage  and  editorial 
pwlicies  are  such  that  more  readers  like  and  BITY  the  new8p)ap)er,  can  net 
{laid  circulation  go  up.  Here  are  the  figures — unprecedented  in  Worcester 
newspaper  history’ — which  Central  Massachusetts  readers  wTote  in  1935 
for  the  Telegram-Gazette. 

Average  Net  Paid  Daily  Circulation  for  Year  1935 

108,291 

.4n  Increase  of  1,8j^  over  the  Daily  Average  for  1934 


Average  Net  Paid  Daily  Circulation  for  I  1  I  00*7 
the  Last  Quarter  of  1935 .  Ill  I 

An  Increase  of  4t^4^  ot'cr  the  Last  Quarter  of  1934 


The  SUNDAY  TELEGRAM  in  1935  had  ^ 

an  Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  of. . . .  DOy  # 

An  Increase  of  4>S1S  over  the  1934  Figure 


Average  Net  Paid  Sunday  Circulation  am 

for  the  Month  of  December,  1935 . 

An  Increase  of  9,34S  over  the  Same  Month  in  1934 


These  circulation  gains — solid,  substantial — express  the  satisfaction  of 
Central  Massachusetts  readers  with  the  service  rendered,  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday,  by  these  new8p)ap)ers. 

The  entire  Worcester  Market,  concentrating  a  prapulation  of  more  than 
433,000  in  the  city  and  average  18-mile  suburban  radius,  is  effectively 
cultivated  through  these  newspapers  .ALONE. 


THE  TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paul  Block  and  Associates,  National  RepreeentatiTet 
New  York  Qiicata  Detroit  Boetoo  Philadelphia  San  Francuco  Lw  Aa«ela>  Cincinaati 
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a  business  paper,  as  a  medium  for  reaching  buyers  of  advertis¬ 
ing  .  .  .  and  because  we  like  to  believe  that  our  story  will 
contribute  something  to  the  welfare  of  its  readers,  especially 
if  they  are  looking  for  larger  sales  in  New  York. 

From  now  on  and  for  some  time  to  come,  therefore,  you’ll  find 
our  story  in  every  other  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  If  you  read 
it,  as  we  hope  you  will,  you’ll  find  some  interesting  facts  about 
New  York,  a  town  we  happen  to  know  pretty  well  .  .  .  about 
the  newspapers  that  serve  this  metropolis  .  .  .  about  the  kind 
of  people  who  read  The  American  .  .  .  about  our  large,  highly 
concentrated  circulation  .  .  .  our  strong  home  appeal  .  .  .  our 
strength  among  New  York’s  active,  spending  families  .  .  .  our 
ability  to  produce  for  advertisers  .  .  .  and  a  lot  of  other  things  you 
ought  to  know  if  you  want  to  do  a  real  selling  job  in  New  York. 

This,  you  may  have  gathered,  is  an  introduction.  The  first 
chapter  of  our  story  will  be  in  the  February  15th  issue  of  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEW  YORK  AMERICAN 

A  POWERFUL  SALES  FORCE  IN  THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  MARKET 
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UTAH  PRESS  ELECTS  HARRISON 
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Success  of  State’s  Delinquent  Tax 
Campaign  Told. 

{Special  to  Editos  &  Publisher) 

Salt  Lake  City,  Jan.  27 — The  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  recent  advertising  campaign 
of  the  Utah  State  Tax  Commission  in 
collecting  delinquent  taxes,  was  told  by 
Chairman  Irwin  Arnovitz  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  at  the  3Sth  annual  convention 
here  Saturday  and  Sunday  of  the  Utah 
State  Press  Association.  Chairman 
Arnovitz  said  nearly  $2,000,1)00  was 
collected  with  an  expenditure  of  but 
^S,000  for  advertising.  “Dissemination 
of  information  through  advertisments 
ill  the  newspapers  of  Utah  is  something 
that  I  can  recommend  to  public  of¬ 
ficials  in  the  light  of  our  own  experi¬ 
ence,"  he  said. 

The  convention  was  conducted  by  J. 
A.  Owens,  of  Provo,  president  of  the 
Association,  who  warned  against  per¬ 
mitting  the  government  to  enter  tields 
that  properly  belong  to  private  business. 

Other  speakers  were  Col.  Roy  Bourne, 
editor,  Sait  Lake  Telegram,  Marlow  J. 
Cummings,  Jr.,  Utah  Power  and 
Light  Co.  advertising  director,  and  Le- 
Roy  Simmons,  promotion  manager, 
Sail  Lake  Telegram  and  Tribune. 

George  H.  Harrison,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Roosevelt  Standard,  was  elected 
president  and  Charles  V.  K.  Saxton, 
Kaysville  Reflex,  vice-president.  A 
secretary-treasurer  will  be  appointed. 
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H.  IRISH  BUSINESS  MANAGER. 

Promoted  from  Circulation  Manager  | 
of  Dayton  Journal  and  Herald 

Captain  Lewis  B.  Rock,  publisher, 
Dayton  (O.)  Journal  and  Herald,  has 
announced  appointment  of  H.  H.  Irish, 
circulation  manager,  as  business  man¬ 
ager  of  both  papers.  Irish  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  serve  in  both  capacities. 

Captain  Rock  also  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Joseph  J.  Doyle,  national 
advertising  manager,  as  advertising 
manager  of  both  papers.  Doyle  suc- 
ccexls  Frank  C.  Addleman  who  has  re¬ 
signed  lK‘cause  of  ill  health  and  who 
has  left  for  the  south  to  recuperate. 
Doyle  was  formerly  with  the  adver¬ 
tising  departments  of  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler  and  St,  Louis  Star-Times. 

Kay  Smith,  recently  appointed  as  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  of  the  Dayton 
Herald,  will  continue  in  that  capacity, 
Init  with  enlarged  responsibilities. 


PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  BALL 

Celebrities  of  radio,  screen,  stage  and 
night  club  took  part  in  the  seventh  an¬ 
nual  entertainment  of  the  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  of  New  York, 
which  was  held  Jan.  24  at  the  Hotel 
Commodore,  New  York.  The  three- 
hours  show  was  followed  by  an  all- 
night  dance.  Walter  Ranzini  of  the 
Rntf  York  Daily  Nervs,  president  of  the 
association,  welcomed  the  audience  and 
started  the  program.  Attendance  was 
estimale<l  at  more  than  2,900.  Proceeds, 
according  to  Mr.  Ranzini,  are  used  each 
year  to  aid  members  of  the  association 
in  case  of  unemployment  or  sickness. 


A  news  dispenser  himself.  Col.  W. 
Vernon  Richardson.  63,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Danville  fKy.)  Advocate,  made 
news  in  a  big  way  recentlv  when  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Edith  Claunrli,  18, 
his  secretary.  She  plans  to  continue 
doing  her  husband's  secretarial  work. 
Colonel  Richardson  formerly  was  sec¬ 
retary  to  the  late  IJ.  S.  Senator  Ollie  M. 

James. 


PRICE  COPY  ATTACKED 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago  ,Jan.  27 — Comparative  prices, 
long  a  problem  among  sincere  adver¬ 
tisers,  are  now  being  attacked  by  local 
retailers,  according  to  the  current  re¬ 
port  of  the  Chicago  Better  Business 
liureau.  The  local  bureau  is  consider¬ 
ing  a  coiKerted  plan  of  attack  against 
fake  comparative  value  claims  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  Kenneth  Barnard,  general 
manager,  announced  this  week. 


SUSPENDS  SATURDAY  EDITION 

Tl'.e  suspension  of  its  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning  cxlition  has  been  announced  by 
IT  Illustration,  Montreal.  The  daily  is 
imblishcd  morning  except  Sunday. 


TWO  SEEK  RADIO  PERMITS 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  28— The 
Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette,  and  the 
Dubuque  (la.)  Telegraph  Herald,  have 
applied  for  radio  broadcasting  jiermits. 
The  former  seeks  assignment  to  the 
630  kilocycle  wave  length  with  250  watts 
power  for  daytime  broadcasting ;  the 
latter  for  assignment  on  the  13^  kilo¬ 
cycle  band,  with  500  watts  power  for 
daytime  operation.  The  Commission  an¬ 
nounced  the  application  of  Athens  (Ga.) 
Times  for  a  broadcasting  permit  has 
lieen  returned  to  the  company,  giving 
the  reason :  “No  reply  to  our  letters.’’ 

TO  VISIT  MEXICO 

The  California  Press  Association  will 
leave  San  Francisco,  Feb.  6  for  a  Mex¬ 
ico  trip,  it  has  been  announced  by 
Friend  W.  Richardson,  president.  The 
tour  will  include  five  days  in  Mexico 
Gty.  The  party  will  reach  Los  Angeles 
Feb.  23  on  their  return  trip. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Stiutham  Piihlishiiif;  (^.ompany.  Limited,  announce  that 
commencing  February  first,  Nineteen  hundred  and  Thirty  Six 

VERREE  AND  CONKLIN,  Inc. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco 

are  appointetl  as  Advertising  Representatives  in  the  United 
States  for  the  entire  group  of  Southam  newspapers,  including; 

Ottawa  Citizen  Hamilton  Spectator 
Winnipeg  Tribune  Calgary  Herald 
Edmonton  Journal  Vancouver  Province 

reaching  over  a  million  Canadian  readers  every  evening 
(except  Sunday)  in  the  year. 

This  change  is  made  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  con¬ 
solidating  the  United  States  advertising  representation  of 
Southam  Newspapers. 

In  making  this  announcement  The  Southam  Publishing 
Company,  Limited,  wishes  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude 
the  long  years  of  loyal  and  eflBcient  service  rendered  to 
their  western  newspapers — 

THE  VANCOUVER  PROVINCE 
THE  CALGARY  HERALD 
THE  EDMONTON  JOURNAL 

by 

HENRY  DE  CLERQUE,  Inc. 

New  York  Chicago 

The  Southam  Publishing  Co., 

LIMITED 

1070  Bleury  Street  Montreal,  Canada 


MYRA  HOUTH  I 

MIAl  Nunsi! 

The  Story  of  the  Exciting  I 
Detective  Adventures  of  a  | 
Beautiful  Girl.  j 

With  the  release  of  I 
Feb.  10,  this  unusual  | 
eoiuic  page  feature  is  be¬ 
ing  added  lo  NFA’s  .serv¬ 
ice  —  Ihe  finest  feature 
budget  obtainable. 

NEA  clients  receive  the 
new  strip  as  part  of  this 
great  service — at  no  ex-  ' 
tra  cost. 

It  is  this  kind  of  extraordi* 
nary  service  that  is  bringing  a 
remarkable  increase  in  NEA’s 
client  list,  and  it  is  the  reason 
why  your  paper  should  have 
NEA,  if  your  territory  is  open. 

NEA  Service,  Inc.  » 

46i — Mh  Ava.  nooW.SrJSk 

NEW  YORK  CLEVELAND 

•  14  A^bbioa  Si. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


What  with  all  the  drinking  that  goes  on 
around  New  York  during  the  holidays,  it 
sounds  very  fishy.  But  our  junior  researcher, 
Horace,  says  it  really  happened.  Toots,  the 
female  receptionist,  backs  him  up.  And  Toots  is 
a  YWCA  girl,  addicted  to  nothing  stronger  than 
three  hours  of  basketball  practice  of  an  evening. 

The  time  was  noon  hour,  Friday,  January  3rd. 
Most  of  the  help  were  out  getting  nourishment. 
Toots  fluttered  up  to  Horace  and  reported: 

"There’s  a  funny  looking  old  bozo  outside. 
Shall  I  throw  him  out  or  are  you  in?" 


gravely.  "I  am  calling  on  a  few  old  customers." 

"Are  you  in  the  right  office,  sir?"  asked 
Horace.  "The  News  is  not  very  old.  Maybe  you 
want  The  Times — " 

"Huh,"  snorted  Fr,  Time,  "The  News  may  be 
young,  but  it  has  been  the  largest  paper  in  New 
York  for  twelve  consecutive  years,  and  likewise 
the  largest  paper  in  America."  / 

"You  don’t  tell  me,"  said  Horace.  "I  wonder 
how  many  advertisers  know  that?" 

"Plenty,"  said  Fr.Time  glancing  at  his  records. 
"The  News  has  been  first  in  jewelry  linage  for 
thirteen  consecutive  years." 

"Golly,  that’s  a  Gem,"  said  Horace. 

"And  first  in  drug  product  advertising  for 
eleven  consecutive  years." 

"There’s  a  sweet  pill  to  take,"  said  Horace. 

"And  first  in  furniture  advertising  for  nine 
.  consecutive  years." 

"It  wears  well." 

"First  in  retail  advertising  for  five 
years." 

i  "We  should  retell  retailers,"  said 

I  Horace. 

I  "First  in  radio  linage  for  five  years." 

I  "Something  to  tune  in  on — " 

I  ■  "First  in  refrigerator  linage  for  two 

I  .  years. 

*  "Hottest  prospect  for  the  coldest 

products,"  agreed  Horace  earnestly. 

"First  in  display  linage  for  three  years." 

"Gee,  we  ought  to  display  that  line!" 

"And  first  in  department  store  linage  for  the 
first  time  last  year." 

"Media  Records  says  so,"  Horace  assented. 

"The  News  is  young,  but  old  in  success," 
said  the  old  boy,  waxing  wise  and  his  beard. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Horace,  looking  around  for  the 
Ghristmas  cigar  that  a  printing  salesman  gave 
him  last  week.  "The  News  can  do  a  swell  job 
in  ’36  for  advertisers  who  are  on  their  toes." 

"Time  and  Tide  wait  for  no  man,"  announced 
the  ancient  eccentric.  He  grabbed  up  Horace’s 
calendar  pad  and  scrammed . . . 

just  then  Toots  came  in  eating  birdseed. 

"Forheaven’ssake  why?"  exclaimed  Horace. 

"The  early  bird  catches  the  worm,"  replied 
Toots,  who  is  full  of  classical  quotations. 


"On  this  newspaper  we  try  to  see  everybody 
who  calls,"  said  Horace.  "Besides,  the  last  time 
you  had  a  throwout,  he  was  a  big  advertiser, 
and  not  a  college  fund  collector,  as  you  guessed. 
What’s  this  one  look  like?" 

"Backward  turn  backward  O  Time  in  thy 
flight,"  said  Toots,  who  is  given  to  classical 
quotations  as  well  as  physical  culture. 

"Name?" 

"He  says  it’s  Father  Time,  not  Mister." 

Anyway,  she  showed  him  in.  He  was  wearing 
a  long  white  beard  and  a  long  white  bedsheet. 
Gents  wearing  bedsheets  are  no  novelty  around 
this  office;  they  usually  turn  out  to  be  the  New 
Moses  or  some  minor  prophet,  and  want  to  let 
the  editorial  department  in  on  some  revelation. 
But  this  old  boy  seemed  to  be  the  Father  Time 
of  the  cartoonists,  except  for  the  scythe. 

"Good  afternoon,"  said  Horace  dizzily.  The 
Harvard  Graduate  School  had  never  prepared 
him  for  anything  like  this. 

"A  Happy  New  Year  to  you,"  said  Fr.  Time, 
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INTENSE  COLD  CUTS  RETAIL  TRADE;  to  committu 

Iftas  REST  YEAR  SINCE  1931  support  will  sought  from  the  Re-  Coinini»»ioner  Studebaker  Appoint 

Four  to  Educational  Project 


I 


1935  BEST  YEAR  SINCE  1931 

Fourth  Week  of  January  Brings  3  to  6%  Giunt — NRDGA  Talks 
Touch  Vital  Problems — Filene  Forms  Cooperative 
Retail  Group 
By  RICHARD  WEBSTER 


construction  Finance  Corporation  or 
some  other  Government  agency.  Five 


Commissioner  J.  W.  Studcbake, 


to  ten  large  stores  now  in  operation  office  of  Education,  Department  of  the 


might  be  the  nucleus  of  the  chain— or,  interior,  has  announced  that,  at  his  in- 


failing  that,  a  larger  group  of  small  vitation,  CBS  and  NBC  have  appointed 


N TENSE  cold  cut  heavily  into  the  enthusiasm:  “At  no  time  have  I  seen 


*  volume  of  retail  selling  for  the  greater  evidence  of  sheer  optimism  for  —  iv#  in.o  j 

fourth  week  of  January.  There  were  the  future  than  I  witnessed  here.  So  There  is  the  sales  t^,  for  instance, 
gains  of  3  to  6%  over  ^e  same  week  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  depression  In  New  York  City  the  receipts 


stores.  representatives  to  the  advisopr  conmiit- 

*  *  *  tee  of  the  Educational  Radio  Project 

Business  will  have  many  reasons  Those  named  are  Edward  R.  Murrow, 
to  be  interested  in  politics  this  year,  director  of  talks  of  the  Columbia,  and 


of  1935  for  the  whole  country,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dun  &  Bradstreet.  When  you 
examine  the  regional  gains,  you  wonder 


is  a  thing  of  the  past  and  we  are  now  the  year  from  the  2%  sales  t^  have  Company. 


Dr.  Franklin  Dunham,  educational  di¬ 
rector  of  NBC  National  Broadcasting 


moving  toward  our  greatest  prosperity.”  already  gone  beyond  millions —  In  addition  Dr.  Ned  H.  Dearborn, 


The  new  president  of  NRDGA  is  42  or  even  43  millions  may  be  the  Dean  of  the  Division  of  General  Edu- 


if  the  whole  country  did  not  gain  more  David  E.  Moeser,  treasurer  and  general  hnal  total.  The  political  backers  of  cation.  New  York  University,  and  Mrs. 


than  3  to  6%! 


manager  of  Conrad  &  Co.,  Boston.  He  Mayor  LaGuardia  are  begging  him  to  Sidonie  Gruenberg,  director  of  Child 


New  England  was  3  to  5%  better  has  been  with  this  store  ’for  28  years,  withdraw  his  influence  from  this  un-  Study  Association  of  America,  New 


than  a  year  ago.  The  East  was  up 
7  to  10%  and  the  Middle  West  8  to 


Many  who  attended  the  convention  popular  levy.  In  effect  they  are  saying :  York,  have  also  accepted  Commissiooer 


12%.  In  the  Northwest  the  gain  was  delivered  was  the  attack  on  the  “key 


agre^  that  the  ablest  address  there  “Drop  it.  You  can’t  win  if  you  go  Studebaker’s  invitation  to  become  mem 


5  to  8%;  in  the  South,  12  to  15%; 
the  Southwest,  8  to  12%,  and  the  Pa- 


men  fallacy”  by  J.  O.  McKinsey,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Marshall  Field 


L-hcad  with  this  tax.  We  want  to  back  bers  of  the  Advisory  Committee, 
a  winner.”  The  committee  will  confer  with  Wil- 


cific  Coast,  8  to  10%,  “with  summer  &  Co.  Overspecialization  and  lack  of 


temperatures  prevailing.”  The  unfavor-  (.impossibility  of)  coordination  are  out- 


*  *  ♦  liam  Dow  Boutwell,  e^tor  of  the  Office 

r  ATM  AM  Q  QAr^n*i  Education,  who  will  have  charge  of 

[ATHAN  S,  SACHS,  president  of  educational  radio  broadcasts. 


Sachs  Quality  Furniture  Company, 


able  weather  in  most  districts  this  year  growths  of  “static  control,”  says  Mr.  York,  who  recently  advertised  to 


was  only  a  little  worse  than  a  year 
ago. 

Wholesale  volume  is  good  and  shows 
a  strong  sentiment  among  retailers. 

«  «  « 


McKinsey 


urge  industry  to  take  on  25%  more 


A  prophecy  for  1936  by  Malcolm  P.  employees,  protests  (in  January  Retail  COLUMNIST  OFF  THE  AIR 


McNair ,  research  dirwtor  of  the  Har-  Ledger)  against  the  Government’s  fi-  Writer  Doesn’t  Want  « _ 

vard  Business  School,  warned  against  nancing  “merchants  without  stores,  men  d  j*  c  •  »  ^  * 


hopes  of  particularly  rapid  acceleration;  offices  in  their  hats  with  no  rent.” 


The  best  year  since  1931”  is  the  ?  9*^*“  advance  more  than  Hg  believes  that  “we  should  protest  Louis  Azrael,  Baltimore  News-Post 

summary  for  1935’s  general  mer-  .  would  be  surprising;  considered  against  the  Government  going  into  the  columnist,  won’t  tove  his  radio  sponsor 
cliandise  made  by  A.  W.  Zelomek  of  ‘ufl^tion  is  on  tlw  way  and  already  here  industrial  flnance  business,  since  the  providing  the  script. 


•or  Writing  RacUo  Script 

Louis  Azrael,  Baltimore  News-Post 


the  International  Statistical  Bureau. 
The  average  increase  in  sales  of  de¬ 
partment  stores,  mail  order,  general  and 


in  a  substantial  degree ;  and  reminded  m  field  is  well  covered  by  private  con- 
that  though  the  bonus  may  help  retail  ^ems  ” 


volume  now  curtailment  of  Government 


variety  stores  was  7.3%.  The  mail  or-  expenditures  later  in  the  year  may  hurt  \  NOVEL  variation  of  the  Tel-u- 


der  houses  led  with  a  21.5%  increase, 
(jeneral  merchandise  sales  were  up 


holiday  business.  His  guess  is  that  ‘‘in 
the  absence  of  inflationary  psychology 


He  arranged  recently  with  Walter 
Scott,  automobile  dealer,  for  four  broad¬ 
casts.  In  the  first  he  presented  material 
similar  to  that  in  his  newspaper  column 


where  service  of  the  Telephone  and  in  the  same  order. 


Red  Book  has  been  developed  by 


Then  he  was  told  by  Scott’s  adver- 


We  now  have  two  monthly  summar¬ 
ies  of  chainstore  sales,  one  for  25  chains 
and_  one  for  22.  On  either  report  the 


won’t  go  down,  and  advertising  expendi 
tures  should  increase,  he  thinks. 


tal  retail  business)  a  Hearst  magazine  know  anything  about  automobiles 


telephone  bureau  will  give  names  and  Mr.  Scott  then  offered  to  supply  the 


addresses  of  local  dealers  carrving  the  auto  material  for  Azrael  to  use  on  tte 


the  gain  was  10.9%,  (10.6  on  the  shorter  of  Boston  boldly  praised  the  Admini-  service. 


list).  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  was 
a  brisk  spurt  in  the  East,  so  that  busi- 


stration  for  its  heavy  spending,  “the 
very  thing  which,  for  the  time  being. 


ness  there  at  the  close  of  the  year  had  keeping  our  social  order  stable.  It 


nearly  caught  up  with  the  great  gains  has  cost  us  a  lot  of  money,  but  it 


in  the  earlier  quarters  by  the  Midwest  has  saved  our  skins.  It  has  maintained 


and  Southwest. 


our  capitalistic  system.”  But  business 


By  classes  of  chains,  here  are  the  per-  men  must  see  that  that  sort  of  thing 


centages  of  gains,  December  and  the  cannot  be  kept  up  indefinitely,  he  said, 
whole  year:  and  so  Business  should  “see  the  neces- 

Peicentage  OP  Incseasb  sity  of  raising  the  buying  power  of  the 
19«ovee1934  masses.”  Mr.  Filene  insisted  that  the 


Variety  stores  .  ^4^6  ^.°4****  Administration  has  a  poor  press — and 

Mail  Order .  18.1  21.2  that  “selfish  interests”  rule  the  news- 


*  December  1934  was  a  very  good  month  press, 
for  drug  store  sales,  so  this  small  gain  is  Now  comes  the  announcement  that 
no  unsa  is  actory.^  ^  ^  pfigjjg  organiz^  the  Consumer 

M  -  Distribution  Corporation  with  a  capital 

UKE  than  3,000  retailers  were  in  of  $1,000,000  to  promote  cooperative  de- 
New  York  for  the  silver  jubilee  partment  stores  (Mr.  Filene  is  sole 


papers.  Col.  Frank  Knox  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  answered  that  charge  1 
But  Mr.  Filene  was  again  in  the  selfish 


Always  on  the 

LOOK-OUT 


^nvention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  stockholder).  The  Corporation  will 


Goods  Association.  A  smaller  group  not  be  a  holding  company — it  will 
attended  the  New  York  Furniture  Ex-  handle  the  centralized  buying,  conduct 


research  and  help  in  management  and 


The  NRDGA  got  a  good  deal  of  public  relations.  The  cooperative  stores 
space  in  the  newspapers  and  the  chief  _ 


speaker  at  the  dinner.  President  R.  M. 
Hutchins  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
was  heard  over  the  radio.  He  op- 
po^  “price-raising  and  volume-re¬ 
stricting  m^sures  of  every  kind,”  but 
what  he  said  about  business  was  no¬ 
where  near  so  good  as  his  discussion  of 
“the  retailers’  natural  ally.”  Educa¬ 
tion.  particularly  the  mistake  of  trying 
to  muzzle  teachers  and  the  absurdity  of 
supposing  that  communist  views  were 
promoted  by  schoolteachers. 

Major  Benjamin  H.  Namm  opposed 
price-cutting  because  “it  inevitably  be¬ 
gets  equally  ruthless  wage  cutting.”  He 
wants  fair  trade  laws  that  will  check 
price  cutting. 

M^k  Graves,  New  York  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Taxation  and  Finance, 
recommended  to  the  retailers  a  Federal 
manufacturers  sales  tax,  which  would 
afford  the  consumer  an  easy  instalment 
method  of  paying  the  tax  and  would  not 
increase  the  cost  of  collection. 

The  retiring  president  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  David  Ovens  (of  J.  B.  Ivey  & 
Co..  Charlotte,  N.  C.)  voiced  a  general 


COMPARE! 


Newspaper  executives  appear  to  be  always 
on  the  look-out  for  mechanical  improve¬ 
ments.  It  seems  like  almost  every  one  who 
notices  these  little  ads  of  ours  is  sending 
for  samples  of  FLEX  dry  mats.  Fortunately 
for  us,  the  FLEX  samples  invariably  "make 
good"  when  given  a  reasonably  fair  trial. 
FLEX  dry  mats  are  gaining  more  and  more 
newspaper  users  every  month  because  they 
promote  better  presswork  yet  cost  no  more 
than  ordinary  mats. 


The  New  York  Post,  acoord- 
inx  to  Media  Record  fimires 


^  ing  to  Media  Record  figures 
shown  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
Year  Book  for  1936  gained 

1,362^59 

lines  of  paid  advertising  in  1935. 
Post  reelders  respond.  Compari¬ 
son  of  Post  gains  with  reports  on 
other  papers  amply  demonstrates 
the  advertising  value  of  New 
York’s  oldest,  now  newest,  news¬ 
paper.  Add  the  Post  and  profit! 


Pictures  tell  the  story.  There  s  where  you 
can  see  the  difference  in  FLEX  dry  mats. 
FLEX  mats  take  and  hold  a  clean,  deep 
impression,  which  gives  you  better  plates 
and  better  presswork. 


Write  for  free  samples  of  FLEX  dry  mats. 
No  obligation  on  your  part,  of  course. 
In  fact,  weTl  be  very  glad  to  have  you  give 
them  a  trial. 


NEW  YORK  POST 

Founded  1801 


FLEXIDEAL  DRY  MAT  COMPANY 

21  West  Street,  New  York 
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business  this  December  was  the  best  for  THE  annual  convention  of  the  goods  of  cooperating  advertisers.  The  air  but  the  columnist  nwintained  he  did 

five  years  and  about  9.8%  more  than  Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Institute  in  advertisements  of  the  cooperators  will  not  want  to  use  material  supplied  him 


in  December  1934.  For  the  whole  year  New  York  recently,  Edward  A.  Filene  carry  a  symlrol  of  the  “Phone  to  Find”  by  another.  The  whole  deal  was  can- 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  F  ebruary  2,  19  36 


E  D  I 


UNDBERGH’S  EXILE 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Col. 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh’s  flight  to  England, 
with  his  family,  was  in  part  to  dramatize  a 
protest  against  what  he  conceives  to  be  his  right 
to  privacy,  and  in  a  statement  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  before  the  kidnaping  and  murder  of  his 
first-born  son,  he  was  specific  in  complaints  against 
certain  newspapers.  At  that  time,  so  great  was  his 
indignation,  he  even  proposed  starting  a  “decent” 
New  York  tabloid,  to  “put  those  rascals  out  of 
business.”  He  finally  accepted  our  view,  however, 
that  the  only  way  greater  circulation  could  be  gained 
in  the  New  York  field  for  a  tabloid  rival,  would 
lie  by  outdoing  in  sensationalism  the  press  of  which 
he  complained.  This  idea  at  first  struck  the  Colonel 
as  cynical,  but  he  finally  conceded  the  practical  fact. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  apparent  then  and  later  that  he 
proposed  to  even  the  score  against  those  he  looked 
on  as  enemies,  not  alone  of  himself,  but  of  citizen 
rights  in  general.  He  is  the  type  that  does  not 
liesitate  to  make  personal  sacrifices  for  principle. 

Great  injustice  to  the  press  in  general  is  now 
resulting  from  reckless  criticisms  which  are  not 
specific.  Some  of  this  is  mean,  business  office  com¬ 
petitive  stuff.  Colonel  Lindbergh,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  highly  regards  most  American  newspapers. 
He  is  not  ungrateful  for  general  press  service  to 
him,  especially  in  time  of  deep  grief  and  anxiety. 
We  hope  he  will  some  day  see  his  way  clear  to  make 
a  public  statement  to  that  effect,  to  confound  the 
chronic  critics  of  the  whole  press  who  are  now 
using  the  Lindbergh  exile  as  an  alleged  proof  that 
all  newspaper  practice  is  low.  Col.  Lindbergh’s 
criticisms  have  been  specific,  as  they  should  be. 

As  developments  in  the  Hauptmann  case  proceed, 
it  becomes  increasingly  obvious  that  the  Colonel’s 
greatest  indignation,  no  doubt  the  prime  cause  of  his 
flight,  concerned  New  Jersey  politics,  miserably 
mired  in  publicity,  with  a  condemned  criminal  as  a 
puppet.  One  only  needs  ask  himself  how  he  would 
feel  if  the  fiendish  murderer  of  his  kidnaped  child, 
given  every  defense  chance  afforded  by  the  law,  were 
played  with  by  limelighting  politicians  in  a  gruesome 
eleventh  hour  ballyhoo,  to  understand  the  emotions  of 
Col.  Lindbergh.  Any  man,  with  red  blood,  we 
think  would  “take  a  walk”,  no  matter  how  intense 
his  love  of  native  country.  To  date  no  sensible 
reason  for  a  Gubernatorial  reprieve  of  Hauptmann 
has  been  made  public.  If  Col.  Lindbergh  were  to 
speak  openly  of  the  cause  of  his  exile  he  would,  we 
firmly  believe,  name  as  his  true  complaint,  con¬ 
temptible  Jersey  politics  and  hippodromed  justice. 


If  Atlanta  newspapers  can  conccrtedly  curb 
free  fniblicity,  why  cannot  publishers  of  e7’ery 
city  follow  suit?  IVhat  is  needed  is  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  one  newspaperman  who  will  call  the 
local  group  into  conference.  Spread  it! 


NEW  RAILROAD  ADVERTISING 

Recent  decision  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  to  spend  four  times  as  much  money 
in  newspaper  advertising  in  “online”  dailies 
and  weeklies  for  the  first  si.x  months  this  year  as 
■was  spent  during  the  entire  year  of  1935,  is  note¬ 
worthy  from  several  standpoints.  It  indicates  that 
L.  A.  Downs,  president  of  the  road  and  his  direc¬ 
tors,  are  optimistic  as  to  a  decided  upturn  in  busi¬ 
ness.  Most  of  the  money  will  be  spent  for  insti¬ 
tutional  advertising — something  that  railroads  should 
be  giving  careful  consideration.  With  inroads  being 
made  by  other  forms  of  modern  transportation,  such 
as  motor  buses  and  airplanes,  the  railroads  need 
to  acquaint  the  public  with  more  than  “special 
excursion  rates.” 

The  Illinois  Central’s  current  campaign,  based  on 
larger  space  and  greater  frequency  of  schedules 
in  newspapers,  is  also  unusual  from  the  standpoint 
■of  copy  appeal.  It  is  using  paid  space  to  tell  “human 
interest”  stories  about  the  railway’s  service.  In 
other  words,  it  is  using  showmanship  to  win 
vthe  attention  and  good  will  of  the  traveling  public. 


There  are  those  who  say  Walter  Liggett’ s 
methods  were  not  wholesome,  but  we  assert 
that  any  man  who  would  have  attacked  what  he 
dared  attack,  seeking  to  uproot  the  evil,  zvould 
ihttve  risked  the  same  tragic  result. 


R  I  A.  L 


(iaii  a  man  take  fire  in  his  bosom,  and 
his  clothes  not  be  burned? — Proverbs,  VI;  27. 


A  VALUED  REFORM 

The  newspaper  fraternity  in  general  will,  we 
think,  highly  commend  the  action  of  the  U. 

S.  Supreme  Court  in  appointing  Nelson  A. 
Potter,  for  eight  years  official  “minute  clerk”  of 
the  court,  as  a  press  contact  man. 

This  action  was  taken  after  a  committee  of  promi¬ 
nent  Washington  newspapermen  had,  on  six  sep¬ 
arate  occasions,  conferred  with  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Hughes  and  other  court  officials,  urging  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  some  officer  of  the  court  to  facilitate 
accurate  and  speedy  reporting  of  the  momentous 
decisions  of  the  court.  For  many  years  Editor  & 
Publisher  has  been  urging  that  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  recognize  that,  owing  to  the  lack  of  proper 
press  facilities,  great  danger  existed  that  de¬ 
cisions  would  be  misrepresented,  the  public  misin¬ 
formed,  the  press  damaged.  Tbere  have  been  in  the 
past  numerous  instances  of  serious  error  in  reporting 
decisions,  but  fortunately  in  no  case  of  pivotal  pub¬ 
lic  concern.  Our  fear  has  been  that  unintentional 
misreporting  might  occur  in  some  case  of  stupen¬ 
dous  import,  such  as  the  recent  New  Deal  decisions. 
The  court’s  action  in  appointing  Mr.  Potter,  there¬ 
fore,  gave  us  great  satisfaction,  reflected  also  in 
the  comment  of  Washington  correspondents  who 
poignantly  realized  what  perils  were  inherent  in  the 
old  system.  Until  now  a  reporter  has  been  treated 
as  an  average  spectator  of  the  court,  given  no  facili¬ 
ties  to  aid  his  work,  often  compelled  to  depend  on 
personal  friends  and  connections  among  lawyers  and 
court  attaches  to  arrive  at  the  facts.  Decisions  are 
read  from  the  bench  by  elderly  justices,  sometimes 
so  indistinctly  that  even  interested  members  of  the 
bar  are  in  doubt  as  to  their  meaning  and  effect. 
It  has  been  a  nerve-wracking  experience  for  any 
reporter.  The  high  court  has  long  been  referred 
to  as  “the  newspaperman’s  graveyard.” 

The  new  system,  according  to  our  information, 
is  working  well.  To  refer  to  Mr,  Potter  as  the 
“court’s  press  agent,”  is  a  piece  of  stupid  impudence. 
He  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  is  a  dignified  officer 
of  the  court,  a  part  of  whose  business  is  to  contact 
assigned  press  representatives  and  help  them  pre¬ 
pare  for  publication  accurate  accounts  of  decisions. 
Obviously,  such  matter  should  not  be  written  on  a 
reporter’s  lap,  in  a  crowded  courtroom,  the  mean¬ 
ing  guessed,  the  verbiage  scribbled  in  a  notebook. 
The  new  method,  orderly  and  dignified,  is  one  of 
the  best  reforms  in  Washington  news  service  we 
have  lieen  privileged  to  report  for  years.  The  press 
of  the  country  will  echo  our  thanks  to  the  court. 


Three  splendid  men  pass  from  the  scene, 
Frank  H.  Sinwnds,  Carl  Ruth  and  F.  C.  Mor¬ 
timer,  each  in  his  way  an  ornament  of  the  press 
structure,  talented,  creath’e  and  possessed  of  the 
true  public  sense. 


YEAR  BOOK  ANALYSES 

Editor  &  publisher  Year  Book,  Uiiy 

hshed  last  week,  is  now  in  the  liands  of  our 
readers.  The  274  tight,  brimming  pages  con- 
tain  the  essence  of  American  daily  journalism  and 
no  one  can  talk  about  it  intelligently,  or  act  on 
sound  information,  without  a  working  knowledge 
of  the  Year  Book’s  facts.  Publishers,  managers 
and  editors  can  fully  sense  the  position  of  their  pub¬ 
lications  in  the  field  only  by  making  comparative 
studies  of  the  whole  press  as  set  forth  in  our  annual 
edition.  No  space  buyer  or  seller  can  accurately 
fix  relative  values  without  it.  The  primary  function 
of  the  book  is  to  index,  for  ready  reference,  the 
established  elements  of  the  field,  but  to  those'who 
operate  newspapers,  and  to  those  who  trade  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  Year  Book  analyses  are  indispensable. 
Therefore,  we  take  the  liberty  of  urging  readers  to 
give  the  work  the  study  it  deserves,  not  treat  it  as  a 
mere  reference  book. 

Newspaper  circulations  are  shown  as  gaining 
phenomenally,  dailies  up  substantially  above  the 
1931  level,  and  Sundays  at  a  new  and  all-time  peak. 
Newspaper  advertising  gained  $25,000,000,  or  ap¬ 
proximately  6  per  cent,  in  1935.  Last  year  the 
.American  press  carried  a  half  billion  dollars  of 
advertising.  The  milline  rate  of  evening  newspapers 
last  year  was  $3.71,  for  morning  papers  $2.58;  for 
Sundays  $2.12. 

If  you  turn  to  the  Ready  Reckoner,  on  page  124 
of  the  Year  Book,  you  will  be  astonished  by  the| 
immensity  of  the  daily  press  operation  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  states.  There  you  find  that  the  390  morning, 
1,560  evening  newspapers  of  the  United  States, 
serving  122,775,046  population,  have  a  total  net  paid 
circulation  of  38,155,540  copies.  No  other  nation 
on  earth  has  comparable  newspaper  saturatioa 
.\ggregate  circulation  of  the  518  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers  is  28,147,343,  a  gain  of  more  than  4,000,0001 
since  1933.  The  101  newspapers  of  Canada  pnblish| 
2,141,527  daily  newspapers  for  ten  million  popula¬ 
tion. 

W’e  might  go  on  with  innumerable  citations  from 
Year  Book  analyses,  but  the  object  of  these  randoe 
references  is  served  if  all  readers  are  influenced  to 
regard  the  annual  number  as  a  reservoir  from  whii 
can  be  drawn  a  clear  understanding  of  organizrj 
newspapering,  the  trends  of  the  day  and  an  estimat- 
of  the  power  of  the  daily  medium  in  business  ar. 
the  affairs  of  the  nation. 


During  30  days  Paivtucket  Times  received 
2,134  separate  pieces  of  free  publicity,  calculated 
to  adz'crtise  1.784  products,  and  only  87  from 
regular  adz'ertisers.  The  rnost  unfair  feature  of 
press  agentry  lies  in  promoting  non-advertisers, 
against  regular  advertisers. 
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CIRCULATIONS— GOING  UP! 

The  tremendous  hold  which  newspapers  have 
on  the  American  public  is  aptly  illustrated  by 
the  chart  of  circulation  trends  to  be  found  on 
another  page  of  this  paper,  as  w'ell  as  by  the  detailed 
circulation  statistics  published  last  week  in  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  International  Year  Book.  The 
chart  deserves  study  as  an  indication  of  the  most 
vital  factor  in  the  newspaper  industry. 

As  a  result  of  circulation  gains,  which  in  the 
aggregate  have  outstripped  the  scattered  increases 
in  advertising  rates,  advertisers  now  find  milHne 
rates  on  a  favorable  basis  in  comparison  with  those 
of  the  last  few  years.  But  rates  and  milline  rates 
are  less  important,  we  submit,  than  the  tremendous 
demonstration  of  public  interest  in  newspapers. 


“JOBS  BEHIND  THE  NEWS” 

HOW  can  young  people  make  the  most  3 
newspaper  reading?  Walter  B.  Pitkin  ascj 
and  makes  an  answer  to  the  question  in  tia 
current  issue  of  The  Kotarian.  He  says  the 
pajier  ought  to  be  the  best  friend  of  the  youngstr 
who  is  up  against  the  terrifying  problem  of  launc- 
ing  a  career  in  a  period  of  economic  depressia] 
with  huge  surpluses  of  labor  and  talent  on  eve| 
side.  Careful  reading  of  a  good  newspaper  is 
wit  sharpener,  makes  a  young  fellow  alert 
interesting,  and  in  his  article  Prof.  Pitkin  shc«l 
the  type  of  news  that  youths  ought  to  sW 
It  is  largely  industrial  and  professional  matte 
.\  Columbia  University  student,  after  vainly  searc 
ing  for  work,  spotted  a  career  for  himself  by  ta 
ing  an  .\lbany  item  that  the  New  York  Legislati^ 
was  about  to  pass  a  bill  which  would  greatly 
feet  the  profits  of  many  corporations  in  the  sfl| 
Few  companies  knew  anything  about  it.  The  yt 
fellow  got  busy,  wrote  letters  to  the  heads  of  3.^ 
corporations  and  offered  to  supply  a  careful  an^) 
of  the  law  and  its  possible  effect  on  their  buso^ 
for  $10  each.  He  got  more  than  3,000  checks 
return  mail,  employed  a  high<lass  expert  to  H 
the  analysis,  opened  up  an  office  and  is  now  r 
veloping  an  information  service.  The  instam* 
spectacular,  but  Prof.  Pitkin  assures  colle^ 
that  the  possibilities  in  intelligent  news  readin* 
infinite. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


VERMONT  HOWES  JOIN  IN  OPERATING 
DAILY  STARTED  ON  “SHOESTRING” 
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BARHAM,  pub- 
r  lisher,  Los  Anyeles  livening  Her- 
M  a>ui  l.xpress,  has  bc-en  made  a 
member,  board  of  trustees,  L'niversity 
oi  Southern  California.  Ur.  Barham 
was  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  uni- 
itrsity  in  1906. 

William  Allen  White,  publisher,  Em¬ 
ma  tKan.)  Gazette,  addressed  a 
huicheon  of  the  Commonwealth  Club, 
san  Francisco,  Jan.  24,  on  his  return 
irom  a  tour  of  the  Orient. 

.Veal  Uow  Becker,  president  of  the 
Intertype  Corixsration,  sailed  last  week, 
iccompanied  by  Mrs.  Becker,  on  a  trip 
to  the  West  Coast  via  the  Panama 
^;Jnal.  and  Mrs.  Becker’s  jilans 

include  visits  in  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco.  They  will  be  away  for  six 
weeks. 

Robert  Cromie,  publisher,  VancoiriVr 
Smt,  and  Mrs.  Cromie,  are  on  a  three- 
month  trip  to  the  Orient  via  Australia 
and  New  /Zealand. 

Maurice  F.  McEvoy,  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  IVashington  (X.  C.) 
Daily  Nctvs  for  the  past  18  months,  has 
left  for  Oklahoma,  where  he  will  be 
associated  with  his  brother,  Paul  B. 
McEvoy,  in  the  operation  of  two  news¬ 
papers. 

George  F.  Booth,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Rveninq 
Port,  and  Congressman  Josetth  W.  Mar¬ 
tin,  Jr.,  editor  and  president.  North 
Attleboro  (Mass.)  Chronicle,  have  been 
named  as  two  of  the  “Rig  Four”  dele- 
jatcs-at-large  from  Massachusetts  to 
the  Republican  national  convention. 

hen  Kauffman,  new  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Spencer  (Ind.)  World,  recently 
addressed  the  UePauw  University  chap¬ 
ter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Kauffman, 
who  is  years  old,  is  believed  to  be 
the  youngest  publisher  of  a  daily  i>aper 
in  Indiana. 

Hugh  A.  Barnhart,  publisher,  Roch¬ 
ester  (hid.)  Ncivs-Sentincl,  and  son  of 
the  late  Henry  A.  Barnhart,  who  for 
11  years  served  the  old  Thirteenth  In¬ 
diana  District  in  Congress,  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  candidacy  for  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  nomination  for  U.  S.  Represen¬ 
tative  from  the  Second  Indiana  District. 

H.  L.  L'lishaw,  editor,  Eufaula  (.Ala.) 
Tribune,  and  local  jiostmaster,  suffered 
iour  broken  ribs,  a  badly  lacerated  face, 
and  other  injuries  a  few  days  ago  when 
his  automobile  left  the  highway  near 
Comer. 

Fred  W.  Mitchell,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Carlsbad  (Cal.)  Journal,  has 
lieen  reappointed  by  Gov.  F’rank  Mer- 
riam  of  California  to  the  lioard  of  direc¬ 
tors,  Twenty-secotid  Agricultural  Dis¬ 
trict  Fair  .Association. 

Thomas  R.  Underwood,  editor,  Lex¬ 
ington  (Ky.)  Herald,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Lexington  Board  of  Com- 
tnerce,  Jan.  23. 

Meredith  Meyers,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Lcteisloivn  (Pa.)  Sentinel,  has 
reigned  as  a  memlier  of  the  American 
Liberty  League  Ixiard  of  directors. 

Veal  van  Sooy,  publisher,  Azusa 
(Cal.)  Herald,  has  lieen  elected  presi- 
doit  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Gus  M.  .Steinnietz,  editor,  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Sunday  Courier,  and  his  family 
t^owly  escaped  with  their  lives  when 
“teir  home  was  burned  to  the  ground 
^tratly.  The  home  of  his  son,  Richard 
wnmetz.  theatre  editor  of  the  Courier, 
^  lives  next  door,  was  damaged  by 
“tt  flames. 

E.  L.  Wall,  editor,  Galveston  News, 
Mdressed  the  Texas  City  Rotary  Club 
Jan.  14  on  modern  journalism. 


Fr.snk  E.  Howk 


Thirty-three  years  ago  Frank 
E.  Howe,  who  had  previously  pur¬ 
chased  and  combined  the  two  weekly 
newspapers 
in  B  e  n  n  i  n  g  - 
ton,  Vt..  w  i  t  h 
considerbly  less 
than  a  “  s  h  o  e  - 
string”  of  capital, 
put  out  under 
overwhelming  ob¬ 
stacles  the  first 
issue  of  the  Ben¬ 
nington  Evening 
Banner.  On  the 
paper’s  33d  anni¬ 
versary  changes 
in  etiuiiunent  com- 
l>rised  shifting  the 
flatlied  webb  t>ress 
for  the  standard  eight-column  page  and 
use  of  a  new  dress  of  matrices  for  the 
four  typesetting  machines. 

Frank  Howe  went  to  Bennington  with 
a  preparation  and  exiierience  to  meet 
the  problems  confronting  the  publisher 
of  a  daily  newsi>ai>er  in  a  community 
of  10,000  and  in  a  field  restricted  by 
close  proximity  to  the  Ixirder  lines  of 
two  adjoining  states.  He  had  served 
an  apprenticeship  in  the  composing 
room  of  the  Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Reformer 
by  which  he  was  later  emplo’-ed  as 
reporter.  From  Brattleboro  he  went  to 
the  Montpelier  (Vt.)  Argus  and  Pa¬ 
triot,  and  left  that  t>aper  to  edit  the 
Montpelier  Daily  Record  during  its 
one  year  of  existence.  Then  followed 
several  years  with  the  Barrc  (Vt.) 
Daily  Times.  During  two  winters  in 
which  he  was  exiled  to  Florida  by  his 
physician’s  edict  he  heljied  to  edit  the 
Palm  Beach  Daily  Nc7i‘s  and  wrote 
resort  copy  for  New  York  papers.  He 
was  also  one  and  one-half  years  a  part¬ 
ner  in  an  unsuccessful  newspaper  en¬ 
terprise  in  what  is  now  Rensselaer,  N. 
Y..  but  was  then  Grr'*nbush. 

While  living  in  Montpelier  and  in 
daily  contact  with  officials  about  the 
state  capitol  he  must  have  liecome  in¬ 
oculated  with  the  political  microbe,  and 
the  Evening  Banner  had  only  a  few 
years  under  its  belt  and  acquired  symp¬ 
toms  of  surviving  when  he  made  his 
first  campaign  for  a  seat  in  the  legis¬ 
lature.  He  was  re-elected  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  term  in  which  he  was  chosen 


speaker  of  the  house.  Two  years  later 
he  was  elected  lieutenant  governor  and 
president  of  the  senate. 


F.  E  Howe,  2o 


Paul  C.  Howe 


During  the  last  few  years  he  has  had 
the  assistance  of  his  son,  Paul  C. 
Howe,  who  served  an  apprenticeship 
with  his  father,  then  jumped  two-thirds 
of  the  way  across  continent  to  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette, 
thence  to  a  desk  in  news  room  of  the 
Spokane  .Spokcsman-Rexieiv  and  back 
to  the  .Associated  Press  office  in  Balti¬ 
more  before  concluding  that  the  old 
home  town  was  good  enough  for  a 
permanent  abiding  place. 

.An  older  son,  Edmund  P.  Howe,  who 
left  Dartmouth  College  in  his  sopho¬ 
more  year  to  enlist  as  a  private  in  the 
World  War  and  who  returned  from 
France  a  first  lieutenant,  edited  the 
paper  during  several  of  the  years  in 
which  his  father  was  Bennington’s 
postmaster  through  three  terms.  Ed¬ 
mund  Howe  is  survived  by  a  son, 
Frank  E.  Howe,  second,  ^'^ho  at  the 
age  of  eleven  looks  hopefully  forward 
to  owning  the  Banner  some  day.  since 
his  Uncle  Paul  has  no  children.  Young 
Frank  is  already  on  the  staff,  drawing 
two  cents  for  each  item  turned  in,  un¬ 
less  the  item  is  already  in  the  notebook 
of  some  other  reporter.  His  relatives 
find  him  promising. 

Fired  from  the  post  office  when  the 
Democrats  took  over  in  1933,  Grandpa 
Howe  went  back  to  the  Banner  office 
where,  at  the  age  of  65,  he  now  works 
ten  hours  per  day,  except  for  three 
hours  off  twice  a  week  in  summer  to 
play  golf  and  a  few  all-day  trout  fish¬ 
ing  expeditions. 


.V(’7C’  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard  Times 
and  Mercury,  discussed  the  theory  and 
evolution  of  advertising  before  the  Bab- 
c(xk  Men’s  Community  Club  recently. 

William  R.  Roberts,  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Galveston  Nnvs  and  Tribune  has 
been  elected  and  installed  as  president 
of  the  Galveston  Kiwanis  Club. 

.Arthur  Ryan,  business  manager, 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram, 
past  president  of  the  .Atlantic  Whist 


Association,  is  defending  his  title  to 
the  Eherhardt  Faber  Trophy  at  the 
•Atlantic  Whist  .Association’s  38th  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  His  partner  is  Samuel 
O’Connell,  .Sipringfield  (Mass.)  Daily 
Xnvs. 

Herbert  S.  Mann,  general  manager, 
Racine  (Wis.)  Journal-Times  and  as¬ 
sociated  with  its  radio  station  WRJN, 
has  been  re-elected  president  of  the 
( Continued  on  nc.vt  page) 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

pUGENE  W.  FARRELL,  assistant 
publisher,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening 
"Wr,  is  making  a  short  visit  to  Miami 
^ch,  Fla.,  with  Mrs.  Farrell  and 
ttieir  daughter,  Mrs.  Frank  J,  Gilbert¬ 
son.  ^ 

]•  Maxim  Ryder,  advertising  manager. 


Readers  Choice! 

There  is  mueh  rlifferenee  of  opinion  about  polls  and 
voting  contests.  Some  polls  are  good,  some  not  so 
good.  Some  reveal  mueh,  some  little. 

But  DIXIE  DUGAN,  daily  strip  and  Sunday  page, 
always  lands  at  or  near  the  top,  no  matter  where  or 
how  the  poll  is  eondueted. 

DIXIE  DUGAN  is  the  ehoiee  of  a  majority  of  readers, 
in  a  hundred  eities  and  towms. 

There  are  definite  reasons  for  this.  Let  us  tell  you 
about  them. 


The  McNaughc  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  V.  UcNITT 
ChainnaB 


TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK 


CHARLES  V.  UeADAU 
Praaident 


WESTBROOK  PEGLER  is 
wowing  the  nation.  Readers 
can’t  get  enough  of  his  daily 
column  “Fair  Enough”  or  say 
enough  for  it — particularly  since 
Pegler  went  abroad  to  see  what  he 
could  see  and  to  write  about  it  as 
he  alone  can  write. 

From  Italy,  from  France  and  most 
lately  from  England  Pegler  has 
been  flashing  back  stories  that  for 
incisive  perception,  flesh-and-blood 
humanness  and  bold  color — plus  an 
electrifying,  tingling  excitement, 
like  the  staccato  of  Morse  wireless 
— are  unsurpassed  in  American 
journalism  today. 

The  cheers  for  Pegler  that  readers 
have  been  raising  the  country  over 
have  brought  newspaper  after  new 
newspaper  leaping  onto  the  Pegler 
bandwagon. 

WITHIN  the  last  few  weeks 
The  Allentown  News  and 
Chronicle,  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch,  Jacksonville  American, 
Kansas  City  Journal-Post,  Dallas 
Journal,  Portland  Journal  and 
Minneapolis  Journal  have  joined 
the  crowd  of  subscribers  going  to 
town  with  Pegler. 

See  what  Pegler’s  doing  and  you’ll 
see  why.  Let  us  send  you  samples 
and  terms.  Write  today. 

United  Features 

MONTE  BOURJAILY 

General  Manager 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
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PERSONAL  I 

{Continued  from  page  23)  | 

League  of  Wisconsin  Radio  Stations. 
Other  officers  include  Sidney  H.  Bliss, 
i^nager  of  W  CLO,  the  Janesville  Daily 
Gaxette  station,  secretary  Hiram  Bom, 
business  manager,  Sheboygan  Daily 
Press,  and  with  WHBL,  the  Press 
radio  station,  treasurer. 

R.  F.  Collins,  business  manager, 
Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily  News,  has  been 
named  president  of  the  Beloit  Com¬ 
mercial  club. 

James  E.  Macpherson,  comptroller, 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune  and 
Ledger,  and  his  brother  George  R. 
Macpherson,  also  a  member  of  the 
Tribune  Publishing  Company  staff,  were 
^elected  trustees  and  vestrymen  at  the 
annual  election  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Communion,  Episcopal,  in  Ta¬ 
coma  recently. 

Richard  Fishel,  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  advertising  staff  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  Philadelphia  Record 
advertising  staff.  He  was  tendered  a 
farewell  luncheon  at  the  William  Penn 
Hotel,  Jan.  24. 

J.  Fred  Emerson,  Jr.,  tor  the  past 
six  years  on  the  advertising  staff, 
M acorn  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and  Evening 
News,  has  bwn  appointed  manager  of 
the  classified  department,  succeeding 
Walton  Clifton. 

Ada  Gold  has  been  appointed  class¬ 
ified  phone  room  supervisor  of  the 
Nnvark  (N.  J.)  Ledger.  She  was 
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THS  aDiToa  a  PUBiaia>B  co..  inc. 
Wrlikt  BiOTn.  PiMidaol 
Marita  ■.  ram,  TlM-PitalSaat 
CkulM  B.  Bimbm,  Tnuartr 
Arthur  t.  Bahh.  Dlratlti 
JaiBM  WrlhU  BiaiiK  Jr..  Iwatair 
Sana  IKt — TUhi  BaUdlnr— 41iid  BIraat  aah 
Bnadmr — Na*  lark  Cltr.  N.  1. 

Bryaat  »-»#»!.  tan,  IH4.  »»H  aiM 
TUB  OLUBBT  PUBUBBBBB'  AND  AnVBBTlBBBS' 
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BrtatMahrB  Mt  Allaa  Paraw  <■  U14 
Marlaa  B.  Paw,  BMar,-  Attbar  T.  Bahh,  MmatH 
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Mana,  Aaaaatala  BAWar;  Jaha  W.  Panj,  PMara 
BSWar;  Blaa  Cltmmm,  John  J.  Claukhar 
Chariaa  B.  Oiaaaiaa,  tfaaarai  JlMaaar '  - 

Wnaht  Btaaa.  Jr..  Baaha^  JJaa^Tr  CbarlaaT 
jhuart.  AJaarliataa  Jfaaaaar.  ttaarga  U.  Strata. 
C^aalaWaa  Mayar;  U  Varfcar  UkaU.  CiaaaMaS 

Maaaaar;  Bllaahath  MaMahaa.  C'aahtar. _ 

laailaa  OStoa:  a/a  Tha  Caataa  MakaMna.  BraaS 
Bulldlngt.  Trafalgar  So..  W.  C.  1.  Allaa  DmT 
Mm.  MaoM^  Pa^  Praaaa.  OBaa:  ft  raa  Saa  PaNfa 
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Barla*.  Xakahaaia.  WaahlasUa  Carraapaadaot:  Oaa- 
aral  Ptaaa  Aaaa..  BaUaaal  >raaa  Plat  BaiMtaa. 
Chlyga  CarTaiiaaJaat:  Oaarga  A.  Brandaoburg.  btl 
Ommmlm  md  AaaOaal  BatMtaa.  S(*  BarM 

MlaMaaa  Aaai.  Talaahaaa.  Daarhaia  ttTl. _ 

Paella  Cmt  BagraaaaUUraa :  Bdltorlal:  CampbaU 
WalM.  tJJg  Oarka  Bfraal.  Barkalar,  CaL.  aad  Baa 
TyMl:  J»J*  Barih  Mabarl  Baal..  Lea  Angalaa. 

Paagar-HaU  Ca.,  lAd..  Sao  Praoalaaa. 
U<  Maalaaaiara  Btraal;  Laa  Angalaa.  Jiff  B. 

Braaiaaa.  Saattla,  laaj  BaaaaS  Aaaaaa. _ 

lalaaiauai^  laar  Baak  Naabar— Caotalnlng  atraa- 
laUaat.  adrartlalag  lataa.  Nawa  and  Paatura  Bar- 
•laaa.  Nuaa  af  BSltara.  PabUabara.  and  Dwart- 
■M^  KaauUraa  M  aMra  tbaa  S.ttt  nampapan  af 
Ualtad  Sutaa  and  Canada  wltb  baala  data  of  laadlag 
•awabaaara  af  tba  Warld — laat  Saturdar  In  Janaatp— 
A.W.P.A.‘*_aa»barg  laal  tan  Satudara  la  Agrtl— 
A^attlalag  CanraoUan  Nambar  Brat  Balardar  la  Jana— 
Adrartlalag  Uaaga  raaardt  la  Manh  and  Aagaab— 
S— eaagai  lataa  and  alraalatlaai  la  January  and  July— 
Markat  Baida  aanlalalag  alaadardtaad  laarabaBdlalBg 
^  iiaikaaiag  data  an  l.Igt  aatrtbagar  Mrkata 
third  Satarday  la  Naraaibar — 

ty»a  saga  g  IS  liMBaa— US  agata  Haag 
(lltb  aaa)  an  faar  aalumna — total  of  «Tt  agata 
llaat  to  tba  aaga— 

piaglay  adrartlalag  mtaa:  traailank  Tit.  bar  agata 
llt>a.  ar  aarlaa  af  Iniartlapi  at  fallam; — 
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M  Pagn  IM  76  70  66  60  66 

M  Paga  84  60  46  40  33  SO 

X  Pagal  4S  I  30  I  36  I  20  17  '  16 

Tba  tiaglt  atlBBB  farty-traa  Uim  rata  makar  tard  at 
a  eaat  of  114  gar  »aak  taraa  at  low  a  rata  aa  a 
(3-Una  baala  aa  any  atbar  athadula,  naaaaly.  1141 
Mf  pact;  tti  half  gaga:  346  qnartar  paga. 
ClaaaiBad  ratat:  Tte.  gar  agata  Una  ana  Uata:  44a. 
gar  agata  llrra  faur  Utaaa. 

Sltnatiana  wantad;  ibe.  gar  agata  Him  aiM  Uaaa: 
(•a-. par  agata  Una  Uiroa  tlmaa  (count  tU  warda  ta 
tha  line). 

tabaeription  rataa:  By  mall  payabla  In  adranta 
ilnitrd  Statat  and  laland  Paataaaltoi,  34  gat  ytar; 
Canada  34.54;  Paralgn  35. 

Tartar  Mambar  of  tha  Audit  Bnraau  of  ClimUtltnt 
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10,687 

11.666 
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formerly  on  the  classified  staff  of  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  and  pre¬ 
viously  to  that  with  the  Newark  Star- 
Eagle. 

Charles  Korbly,  circulation  manager, 
Fletcher  (N.  C..)  State  Fanner  has 
resigned  to  join  the  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Farm  &  Grove. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

Basil  T.  Walters,  editor,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  managing  editor 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  re¬ 
turned  to  Des  Moines  recently  with 
Mrs.  Walters  and  their  three  cihildren 
from  an  auto  and  boat  trip.  The  Wal¬ 
ters  family  drove  from  Des  Moines  to 
New  Orleans  and  sailed  to  Honduras. 

Carl  M.  Saunders,  managing  editor, 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen-Patriot,  served 
as  chairman  of  a  meeting  of  sports¬ 
men’s  organizaticins  in  Lansing  Jan.  25, 
called  to  organize  a  Michigan  Con¬ 
servation  Council.  Spe^ers  included 
Harold  Titus,  famous  writer,  and  ardent 
conservationist. 

Stephen  Bolles,  managing  editor, 
Janesinlle  (Wis.)  Daily  Gazette,  is  re¬ 
cuperating  from  illness  which  confined 
him  to  his  home  in  January. 

John  Moore,  Jr.,  police  reporter, 
Dayton  (O.)  Herald  for  the  past  four 
years,  has  been  transferred  to  the  city 
hall  route,  with  James  Farber,  feature 
writer,  being  assigned  to  the  police 
beat. 

Ruth  E.  Steger,  former  society  edi¬ 
tor,  Fredonia  (N.  Y.)  Censor,  has 
joined  the  Buffalo  Times  editorial  staff. 

Earl  C.  Grebe,  aviation  editor  and 
Toledo  Blade  copy  desk  head,  last  week 
was  elected  president  of  the  Toledo 
.Aviation  club. 

Ray  Peterson,  assistant  city  editor, 
Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Northwestern,  has 
been  awarded  the  Oshkosh  civic  service 
medal  for  1935  by  a  committee  of  citi¬ 
zens. 

Bruce  Crawford,  former  editor  and 
publisher  of  Crawford’s  (Norton,  Va.) 
Weekly,  recently  joined  the  Bluefield 
(W.  Va.)  Sunset  News  staff. 

Virginia  Drew,  graphologist,  has 
joined  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News  editorial  staff. 

Charles  A.  Colton,  Boston  Evening 
Transcript,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Boston  Credit  Men’s  Association  last 
week.  He  was  first  vice-president  last 
year.  Chester  C.  Gray,  Boston  Post, 
was  named  a  director  for  a  three-year 
term. 

Ray  McBride,  formerly  with  the 
Superior  (Wis.)  Evening  Telegram, 
has  joined  the  Milwaukee  Journal’s 
state  department  to  replace  E.  Perrin 
Schwartz. 

Rev.  Frederick  A.  Wilmot,  religious 
editor.  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and 
Evening  Bulletin,  has  been  named  an 
instructor  in  a  reli^ous  education  ex¬ 
tension  course  opening  at  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity  this  month. 

Miss  Emily  Abelio,  formerly  with 
the  (^icago  World  Fair  publicity  bu¬ 
reau,  has  joined  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Journal  as  a  feature  writer. 

Thomas  K.  Brindley,  political  writer. 
Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News,  who 
on  Jan.  29  married  Miss  Arline  Bam- 
shaw  of  Fall  River,  was  tendered  a 
banquet  by  50  Herald  News  employes 
Jan.  23  and  presented  with  gifts  by  the 
editorial  and  business  office  staffs. 

William  B.  Erovm,  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Telegraph  legislative  correspondent  and 
formerly  in  charge  of  the  capital  news 
room,  has  entered  the  race  for  Repub¬ 
lican  nomination  for  State  Senator. 

Dr.  Howard  M.  Kalodner,  who  for¬ 
merly  conducted  a  column  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Record,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  of  the  bureau  of  animal 
husbandry  in  the  Pennsylvania  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  Harrisburg. 

Richard  Frankhauser,  of  the  Marshall 
(Mich.)  Evening  Chronicle  editorial 
staff  and  Editor  &  Publisher  corres¬ 
pondent,  was  elected  publicity  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Marshall  Boy  Scouts  Coun¬ 
cil  at  the  annual  meeting  Jan.  23. 

H.  W.  Lyman  and  Nelson  R.  Hong, 


I  FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 

CHARLES  E.  DAVIS,  new  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
J oumal-American,  has  had  wide  news- 
paper  experience. 
~|  For  many  years 

he  worked  with 
/  the  Chicago 

Anwrican  and 

^  came  managing 

Am  editor  of  the  Bal- 

timore  American 
^H|||||M||r 1926,  leaving 

come  managing 
of  the 

I  Rochester  J  our- 

Cham.es  E.  Davis  nal  in  1928.  In 

1929  he  returned 
to  Baltimore  as  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Baltimore  American,  which  position  he 
held  until  his  recent  appointment. 

The  son  of  a  sand  and  gravel  con¬ 
tractor,  Mr.  Davis  was  born  in  1891 
at  Urbana.  Ill.  After  attending  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana,  he 
joined  the  Champaign  Gazette,  and 
later  the  Champaign  News,  where  he 
received  his  early  newspaper  training. 
In  1913  he  married  Miss  Inez  White 
of  Urbana,  who  died  in  Baltimore  last 
August,  leaving  him  and  two  sons. 
Charles  E.  Davis,  Jr.,  is  a  reporter  on 
the  .Miami  Tribune,  and  Robert,  the 
younger  son,  is  living  with  his  father. 


state  and  sports  editors,  respectively, 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune  and 
Rex  Kelly  of  the  Tacoma  Times  edi¬ 
torial  department,  recently  addressed 
the  annual  banquet  of  the  business  and 
editorial  staffs  of  the  Lincoln  High 
School  News  in  Tacoma  Jan.  22. 

Sylvia  Smith  has  been  ap^inted 
drama  editor  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Ledger. 

John  Silence  of  the  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  copy  desk  and  Mrs.  Silence  are 
parents  of  a  seven  pound  boy,  John 
Timothy,  born  Jan.  18. 

Mark  E.  Petersen,  news  editor.  Salt 
Lake  City  Deseret  News,  is  on  a  two- 
month  tour  of  the  eastern  states  mak¬ 
ing  a  general  study  of  the  newspaper 
business  in  the  large  centers  of  popu¬ 
lation.  Ted  Cannon,  city  editor,  will 
act  as  news  editor. 

Maurice  Gardner,  Galveston  Tribune 
telegraph  editor  has  joined  the  Corpus 
Christi  Caller-Times  as  night  city  ^i- 
tor  and  telegraph  editor  Kirk  Hill, 
police  reporter  has  been  nam^  Gar¬ 
dner’s  successor  as  telegraph  editor  and 
Sam  Weiner  has  joined  the  staff  as 
police  reporter. 

Gabriel  Tolan,  of  the  Madison  (Wis.) 
Capital  Times  editorial  staff  and  Mrs. 
Tolan  are  the  parents  of  a  son  born 
Jan.  21. 

WEDDING  BELLS 

HARRIETTE  BAUGHMAN,  as¬ 
sociate  editor,  Morrill  (Kan.) 
News,  to  George  Lerrigo,  editor  and 
publisher.  Overbrook  (Kan.)  Chron¬ 
icle,  Jan.  26,  in  Morrill. 

Francis  F.  Healy,  magazine  writer 
and  former  Chicago  newspaper  man,  to 
Gladiola  Pruitt,  political  writer,  Beau¬ 
mont  Journal,  in  New  Orleans,  La., 
Jan.  15. 

Holton  Messick,  assistant  Sunday 
editor,  Springfuld  (Mass.)  Republican, 
to  Miss  Juanita  Peterson  of  Wichita, 
Kan.,  Jan.  18  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

T.  Alden  Turner,  staff  artist,  Har¬ 
risburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph  Newspapers, 
to  Miss  Emily  Elizabeth  Fitting,  both 
of  Harrisburg,  Jan.  18. 

Charles  Bond,  managing  editor.  Dare 
County  (N.  C.)  Times,  to  Miss  Hor- 
tense  Ruth  Pittman,  of  (Thapel  Hill, 
N.  C.,  Jan.  5  at  C!hapel  Hill. 

Robert  G.  Silbar,  director  of  pub¬ 
licity  of  Klau-Van'  Pietersom-Dunlap 
Associates,  Inc.,  Milwaukee  agency, 
and  former  Michigan  newspaperman,  to 
Miss  Ruth  Anne  Papke,  in  Watertown, 
N.  Y.,  recently. 


FAN  MAIL 

(^unsolicited) 

1. 

TRIB’S  GRAPHIC  SEQION 
A  GUSHER  OF  INTEREST 
IN  OKLAHOMA  CITY 

Writes  Walter  M.  Harrison, 
M.  E.  of  The  Daily  Oklahoman, 
to  CoL  R.  R.  McCormick  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune: 

“The  Tribune's  araphic  sec¬ 
tion  is,  in  my  judament,  one 
of  the  most  modem  maaaxine 
sections  in  any  newspaper  in 
the  country. 

"Of  course  the  color  work  is 
outstandina.  The  weekly  maps 
I  think  are  invaluable,  and  in- 
vestiaation  in  this  territory 
convinces  me  that  their  use 
is  one  of  the  most  popular 
things  we  have  done  in  the  last 
year. 

"There  is  an  ultra-modern 
feel  about  the  illustrations  and 
context  of  every  feature  han¬ 
dled  in  this  department." 


BEnER  THAN  ANY 
COMIC  ON  THE  MARKET 

Writes  R.  A.  Higgins  of  the 
Xenia  (Ohio)  Gateite: 

■The  comic  I  personally  like 
better  than  any  one  on  the 
market  is  MOON  MULLINS.” 


SUPERIOR  MATS  WIN 
CONGRATULATIONS 

Writes  the  publisher  of  The 

Herald  and  Sun  of  Durham, 

N.  C.: 

“We  have  just  recently  started 
the  publication  of  the  Culbert¬ 
son  bridge  feature.  The  text 
is  reprixluced  in  mat  form  and 
we  understand  the  mats  are 
made  in  your  composing  room. 
Our  results  in  printing  are  so 
superior  to  that  ordinarily  ob¬ 
tained  from  mats,  we  are  writ¬ 
ing  to  congratulate  you  uiK>n 
the  excellence  of  your  pro¬ 
duct." 


THANKS  I 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE- 
NEW  YORK  NEWS 
SYNDICATE,  INC. 

ARTHUR  W.  CRAWFORD 

G^^riemt  Manog^r 

News  Bldg.,  220  East  42nd  S*. 
NEW  YORK 
MUfOy  Hill  2  1234 
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FIFTY 


YEARS  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 


1886 


1936 


LINOTYPE 


Modernize  for  Profits 


The  way  to  profits  in  1936  is  just  this: 
Give  your  subscribers  a  larger,  newsier  pa- 


ments  that  speed  production,  reduce  costs, 
and  give  a  superior  product. 


per.  A  paper  that  is  more  attractive  and  Bring  your  paper  up  to  the  1936  standard 


more  legible. 

Give  your  advertisers  better  typography 
in  their  ads ...  a  freshly  cast  face  instead  of 
word,  broken  letters  .  .  .  faster  service  on 
composition. 

How  can  you  do  all  this  and  still  show  bet¬ 
ter  profit  for  yourself? 

By  modernizing  your  equipment. 

By  utilizing  recent  Linotype  develop- 


. . .  mechanicallv  and  typographically. 


How  Many  of  These 
Recent  Linotype  Developments 
Are  You  Using?  ,, 

ALL-PURPOSE  LINOTYPE 
SUPER-DISPLAY  LINOTYPE 
TWO-IN-ONE  LINOTYPE 
4  MAGAZINE  MODEL  8 
SELF-QUADDER 
LINOLITE  MAGAZINE 
THREE-QUARTER  LENGTH  MAGAZINE 
LINOTYPE  LEGIBILITY  GROUP 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY.  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CHICAGO  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO,  CANADA 

Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


LINOTYPE  8ASKERV1LLE  ANO  A-P-L  CLOISTER  BOLC 
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REESE  AND  ROSSITER 
AGENCIES  MERGE 

TkomM  H.  Reese  President  of  New 

Firm — Agency  Named  to  Direct 
Advertising  of  NACCO 
Liquor  Brands 

Thomas  H.  Reese  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and 
Ralph  Rossiter,  Inc.,  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  have  merged  their 
interests  and  will  operate  hereafter  as 
Reese,  Rossiter  &  Co.,  Inc.,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

The  new  organization  will  service 
the  accounts  which  previously  were 
handled  individually.  Its  accounts  in¬ 
clude  advertisers  in  the  cosmetic,  pro¬ 
prietary  medicine,  textile,  industrial, 
fashion,  real  estate,  and  candy  fields. 

The  officers  of  the  new  company  are 
Thomas  H.  Reese,  president ;  Ralph 
Rossiter,  treasurer;  M.  L.  Eichele,  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer;  Lawrence  A.  Reis, 
secretary.  Tlie  copy,  art,  and  produc¬ 
tion  departments  of  the  former  Reese 
&  Rossiter  agencies  have  been  retained 
and  consolidated.  Offices  are  at  444 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

Reese,  Rossiter  &  Co.,  has  been  se¬ 
lected  to  direct  the  advertising  and 
merchandising  of  the  North  American 
Continental  Corporation,  importer  and 
distiller.  The  products  sold  under  the 
NACCO  Indian  head  insignia  include 
Plus-h'our  Scotch,  Foucauld  Cognac, 
McKibbin’s  Club  Irish  Whiskey,  Del- 
beck  Champagne,  and  the  Golden 
Arrow  family  of  gins,  ryes  and  bour- 


FREDERICK  C.  MORTIMER 

Originator  of  New  York  Time* 
“Topics  of  the  Times’*  Dies  at  78 

Frederick  Craig  Mortimer,  78,  for 
more  than  40  years  with  the  New  York 
Times  before  his  retirement  in  1926, 
and  originator  of  the  “Topics  of  the 
Times”  column,  died  Jan.  27  at  his 
home  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  follow¬ 
ing  several  weeks’  illness. 

Mr.  Mortimer  was  born  in  Water- 
ville.  Me.,  and  following  his  graduation 
from  Coburn  Classical  Institute  and 
Colby  College  in  1881  he  joined  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  later  becoming  city  editor. 
In  1886  he  joined  tlie  New  York  Times 
and  became  assistant  city  editor  under 
Henry  Loewenthal.  He  introduced  tlie 
“Topics  of  the  Times”  in  1896  as  an 
unsigned  column  of  informal  comment 
on  the  news  of  the  day,  and  conducted 
it  until  his  retirement. 

Mr.  Mortimer  was  deeply  versed  in 
science  and  literature  and  one  of  his 
duties  on  the  Times  was  to  select  the 
poetry  which  appeared  on  the  editorial 
page. 

He  was  a  bachelor  and  is  survived 
by  a  sister  and  brother. 


HAS  BREWERY  ACCOUNT 

Geo.  J.  Kirkgasser  &  Co.,  Chicago 
agency,  has  been  apixiinted  to  place  the 
account  of  Manhattan  Brewing  Co., 
Chicago. 


DAN  A.  CARROLL 

Publisher’s  Representative 

NATIONAL 

ADVERTISING 

Representing  a  select  group 
of  Metropolitan  Evening 
Newspapers 

• 

Small  List 

Individual  Service 

110  E.  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


HOWLAND  JOINS  BANNER 

Nashville  Tennessean  M.  E.  Is  Ap- 
pointed  News  Editor 

(SrcciaJ  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Nashville,  Fcnn.,  Jan.  29 — William 
S.  Howland,  for  the  past_  two  and  a 
half  years  managing  editor  of  the 
Nashville  Even¬ 


ing  Tennessean, 
has  resigned  to 
become  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner,  it 
is  announced  by 
James  G.  Stahl- 
m  a  n,  president 
and  publisher  of 
the  Banner.  How¬ 
land  assumes  his 
duties  Feb.  3. 

Raymond  Lear¬ 
ner,  city  editor 
of  the  Evening  W.  S.  Howland 
Tennessean  for 

the  past  several  years,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  ^itor,  it  is  announced 
by  Lit.  J.  Pardue,  receiver  for  the  Ten¬ 
nessean  papers. 

A  native  of  New  York  City,  How¬ 
land  came  to  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
(morning)  in  1923  as  a  reporter, 
shortly  after  being  graduated  from 
Princeton  University. 

From  reporter,  Howland  became  city 
editor  of  the  Tennessean,  both  morning 
and  evenii’g,  until  he  left  in  1929  to 
join  the  advertising  department  of  the 
George  Power  Company.  In  1933,  he 
returned  to  Nashville  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Evening  Tennessean. 

While  state  editor  of  the  Tennessean, 
he  wrote  the  first  story  of  the  Floyd 
Collins  cave  imprisonment  as  received 


from  a  country  correspondent  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  cave  simultaneously  with 
“Skeets”  Miller  of  the  Louisrhlle- 
Coiirier  Journal.  He  attempted  to  ac¬ 
company  the  Pulitzer  prize-winner  on 
one  trip  into  the  cave  but  was  prevented 
by  his  size  from  going  all  the  way. 

Howland  is  married  and  has  one 
daughter,  .^nne.sley,  aged  9  months. 

Learner,  a  native  of  Kokomo,  Ind., 
came  to  Nashville  fnjm  Louisville, 
where  he  had  served  the  Courier- 
Journal  in  various  capacities  and  was 
rotogravure  editor  for  several  years. 

ONE  CENT  VERDICT 

.-\n  agreed  judgment  for  one  cent  was 
entered  last  w’eek  in  a  $25,000  libel 
suit  against  the  Beach  Publishing  Co., 
publishers  of  the  .Miami  (Fla.)  Daily 
Tribune,  and  Paul  G.  Jeans,  editor  anil 
general  manager.  The  suit  was  brought 
by  an  18  year  old  unmarried  girl  last 
Cictober  and  charged  that  the  defendant 
had  injured  her  reputation  by  naming 
her  as  a  suicide  subject. 

ROWELL  ILLINOIS  SPEAKER 

Chester  Rowell,  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  was  the  chief 
speaker  at  the  annual  baiuiuet  of  the 
Bloomington.  Ill.,  .Association  of  Com¬ 
merce  on  Jan.  20.  Mr.  Rowell  discussed 
methods  of  keeping  the  United  States 
,  out  t)f  the  next  war. 


ACCUSED  OF  ASSAULT 

Detective  Sergeant  Edward  Melchen 
of  the  Miami,  Fla.  police  department 
was  arrested  Jan.  27  on  charges  of  as¬ 
sault  preferred  by  Charles  Davis,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Miami  7'ribune.  tabloid 
newspaper.  Davis  charged  that  upon 
entering  the  offices  of  Public  Safety 
Commissioner  Andrew  J.  Kavanaugh, 
after  reporting  that  Melchen  uiwn  find- 
ing  the  body  of  a  man  in  an  alleyway 
had  reported  death  to  heart  trouMe, 
whereas  the  victim  had  been  shot  by 
holdups,  he  was  set  upon  and  struck 
some  15  times.  After  escairing,  Da\ii 
charged,  he  was  overtaken  by  two  de¬ 
tectives  and  several  uniformed  men, 
taken  back  to  the  station  and  charged 
with  being  drunk  and  disorderly.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  Davis  was  found  to  be  sober 
by  the  city  physician  and  the  drunk 
charge  was  dropped.  The  Tribune  has 
been  conducting  a  campaign  against  race 
gambling  in  downtown  Miami  establish¬ 
ments  and  has  criticized  the  police  de¬ 
partment  severely  for  continuance  of  a 
crime  wave. 


GETS  VOLUPTfi  ACCOUNT 

Kimball,  Hubbard  &  Powel,  New 
York,  have  been  appointed  advertising 
agents  for  Volupte,  Inc.,  New  York, 
manufacturer  of  fine  compacts  and  cig¬ 
arette  cases. 


SHE^S  A  PART3IER  IIW  A 
GREAT  AMERICAN  RIJSINESS 


FOR  EAGER.  HU^TLIA'G 
ADVERTISING 
SOLICITORS 

They  bear  the  brunt  of 
contact  with  the  man 
whose  patronage  and  good  will 
makes  continued  publication 
possible.  When  there  is  criti¬ 
cism,  they  must  listen  and 
placate.  When  there  is  cold 
indifference,  they  bear  the 
sting.  When  press  hour  re¬ 
veals  that  an  ad  on  which  high 
hopes  rest  has  been  botched  in 
prcxluction,  they  feel  it  like  a 
slap  in  the  face. 

Every  production  detail  must 
be  right  to  conserve  the  zest 
of  these  emissaries  of  profit — 
among  them  stereotyping. 

For  dependable  stereotyping, 
rely  on  Certified  Mats,  made 
in  the  U.  S.  A. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT 
CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Sue  is  one  of  850,000  owners  of 
Bell  System  securities.  They  are  typ¬ 
ical  Americans — some  young,  some 
middle  age,  some  old.  They  live  in 
every  part  of  the  nation. 

One  may  be  a  housewife  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Another  a  physician  in 
Oregon — a  clerk  in  Illinois — an 
engineer  in  Texas — a  merchant  in 
Massachusetts — a  miner  in  Nevada 
—a  stenographer  in  Missouri — a 
teacher  in  California— or  a  telephone 
employee  in  Michigan. 

For  the  most  part.  Bell  System 
stockholders  are  men  and  women 
who  have  put  aside  small  sums  for 
saving.  More  than  half  of  them 


have  held  their  shares  for  five  years 
or  longer.  More  than  650,000  of 
these  850,000  security  holders  own 
stock  in  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company — the  par¬ 
ent  company  of  the  Bell  System. 
More  than  12.5,000  own  five  shares 
or  less.  Over  fifty  per  cent  are 
women.  No  one  owns  as  much  as 
one  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  A.T.&T. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  Bell  Sys¬ 
tem  is  a  democracy  in  business- 
owned  by  the  people  it  serves. 

More  than  270.000  men  and  women  work 
for  the  Bell  System.  One  person  out  of 
every  i  so  in  this  country  owns  A.  T,  &  T. 
securities  or  stock  and  bonds  of  associated 
companies  in  the  Bell  System. 


BELL  TELEPHO.NB  SYSTEM 


Safety  is  not  a  dream 

The  press  oj  the  country  has  acquainted  the  public  with 
the  shocking  jacts  about  automobile  accidents.  And  the 
public  has  deplored  the  country’s  record  oj  sudden  death 
and  worse  than  death. 


TO  promote  street  and  high¬ 
way  safety  there  is  need  for 
more  than  public  lamentation.  It 
needs  the  conscientious  observance 
of  common-sense  practices  of  driv¬ 
ing  and  walking — practices  that 
are  founded  on  the  simple  truth 
that  haste  breeds  accidents. 

It  needs  the  impartial,  contin¬ 
uous,  intelligent  efforts  of  police 
and  courts  to  enforce  traffic  laws, 
and  the  whole-hearted  support  of 
the  public  in  behalf  of  such  action. 
In  the  maintenance  of  enforcement 
agencies  the  public  is  paying  for 
protection  to  life  and  property, 
whether  that  protection  is  secured 
or  not. 

A  few  cities  can  boast  of  sub¬ 
stantial  progress  in  automobile 
accident  prevention.  In  these  com¬ 


munities,  speed  limits  are  enforced, 
traffic  lights  and  other  protective 
devices  and  measures  are  respected, 
and  widespread  “fixing"  of  arrest 
tickets  has  become  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

These  cities  have  saved  lives  by 
reducing  their  accidents.  They 
have  demonstrated  that  street  and 
highway  safety  is  not  a  dream. 

Whether  1936  will  record  36,000 
or  more  automobile  accident 
deaths,  a  million  persons  injured, 
and  an  economic  loss  of  untold 
millions  of  dollars,  depends  largely 
upon  how  many  communities  ef¬ 
fectively  employ  methods  that  are 
getting  results. 

Greater  safety  on  street  and 
highway  can  be  achieved. 


Published  in  the  Interest  oj  Sajety  by 

THE  TRAVELERS 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Hartford,  Connecticut 
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PASS  IN  REVIEW 


Latest  From  Bill  Thomaon 

ONCE  more  Bill  Thomson’s  Bureau 
of  Advertising  takes  up  the  cudgels 
for  the  newspapers.  Once  more  it  com¬ 
pares  newspapers  against  magazines. 
This  time  the  study  is  called,  “Looking 
Into  a  Million  Homes,”  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  printing,  layout,  ar¬ 
rangement  of  material,  as  well  as  con¬ 
vincing  arguments,  we’ll  say  its  the 
best  ANP.\  study  that  has  come  to  our 
attention. 


tDQHIND  INTO 


aUREAU  OF  AOVERTISIND 


The  material  is  based  on  data  col¬ 
lected  from  15  representative  cities  in 
the  country  and  covering  993,.560  fam¬ 
ilies.  The  cities  (unnamed)  involve 
11  states  (unnamed)  and  range  in  size 
from  40.00()  to  650,lMK). 

Forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  993..160 
families  own  their  homes,  49.6  per  cent 
own  automobiles;  51.9  per  cent  have 
telephones:  42.3  per  cent  own  electric 
washers:  15  per  cent  electric  refriger¬ 
ators  ;  50.3  per  cent  have  vacuum  clean¬ 
ers  :  41.3  per  cent  have  savings  accounts. 
.\nd  87.5  per  cent  are  reached  hv  the 
35  daily  newspapers  published  in  the 
15  cities. 

Taking  one  paper  in  each  citv  (as 
a  “minimum  list”)  the  Bureau  makes 
comparisons  with  the  17  leading  na¬ 
tional  magazines  on  the  basis  of  cov¬ 
erage.  duplication  and  costs,  .\mong 
the  993.360  families,  the  17  magazines 
have  a  total  circulation  of  1.364,100  and 
an  unduplicated  circulation  of  onlv  472.- 
420.  “Of  every  dollar  spent  in  the  17 
magazines,  65c  goes  to  duplication  and 
35c  to  coverage.” 

The  meat  of  the  comparison  seems  to 
be  in  this  table: 

Home  T^ine  Mllllne 
r'oveiaKe  Rate  Rate 

.Ml  newspapers . .  870.740  $4.()8  $4.W 

15  newspapers _  607,300  2.09  3.44 

17  magazines .  472.420  7.15  15.13 

“The  17  magazines  cost  more  than 
three  times  as  much  as  all  35  news¬ 
papers  in  these  cities  and  four-and-a- 
half  times  as  much  as  15  newspapers.” 

The  Bureau  found  that  the  five  (un¬ 
named  •  biggest  magazines  (“in  which 
advertisers  spend  the  most  money”) 
reach  71.7  per  cent  of  all  the  families 
reached  by  the  17  magazines  at  45.7 
per  cent  the  cost  .  .  .  and  suggests 
that  by  combining  15  newspapers  and 
these  5  magazines  the  advertiser  gets 
coverage  and  pays  less  than  by  using 
all  17  magazines.  But  even  this  com¬ 
bination  is  not  as  good,  either  in  cost 
or  in  coverage,  as  the  use  of  all  35 
newspapers. 

The  argument,  therefore,  seems  to  be 
(1)  for  maximum  coverage  use  all 
35  newspapers;  (2)  if  you  want  a  mini¬ 
mum  cost  and  the  greatest  coverage 
obtainable  at  the  cost  use  15  news¬ 
papers,  one  in  each  city:  (3)  if  you 
must  use  magazines,  use  the  five  lead¬ 
ing  magazines  in  combination  with  the 
15  newspapers. 

The  book  is  printed  in  three  colors, 
black,  brick  red  and  grey.  There  are 
numerous  reverse  cuts  which  give  the 
effects  of  additional  cdors.  There  are 
many  charts  and  tables  simply  arranged 


and  easy  to  understand.  The  text  is 
short,  concise,  and  to  the  point. 

We’d  like  to  know  the  names  of  the 
cities,  the  newspapers,  the  five  top 
magazines  .  .  .  but  they’re  not 

necessary  for  the  argument  and  the 
Bureau  must  have  had  a  good  reason 
for  keeping  them  unnamed. 

*  * 

State  Into  City 

The  St.  Louts  Globe  Democrat  once 
made  a  city  into  a  state  (St.  Louis, 
“the  49th  State”).  ,A.nd  now  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune  makes  a 
state  into  a  city.  (“Iowa  is  not  a  state, 
it’s  a  City”).  The  ideas  are  similar. 
Both  papers  want  to  shows  their  wide¬ 
spread  circulation. 

The  Register  and  Tribune,  insists 
the  Register  and  Tribune,  is  much  big¬ 
ger  than  the  city  of  Des  Moines.  Two- 
thirds  of  its  circulation  is  outside  the 
city.  It  reaches  more  than  40  per  cent 
of  the  state’s  families  and  converts  “an 
entire  state  into  a  single  sales  city.” 

It’s  a  unique  argument  and  an  effec¬ 
tive  one  .  .  since  most  other 

newspapers  are  emphasizing  their 


“concentrated  circulation.”  The  title  of 
the  ad  is  a  stopper.  The  idea  is  too 
good  to  confine  to  one  ad.  We  hope 
it  will  be  the  subject  of  a  long  series. 

*  *  * 

Farm  Business 

SOME  nice  promotion  has  been  com¬ 
ing  lately  from  the  Farm  Paper 
Grouj).  Photographs  show  sales  man¬ 
agers  and  other  executives  puzzling 
over  the  question  of  why  they  don’t 
get  more  farm  business.  The  copy  says 
that  the  way  to  get  farm  business  is  to 
use  farm  papers.  Copy  also  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  the  farm  business 
(“25%  of  .America’s  families  live  on 
farms”)  and  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that 
the  general  magazines  don’t  give  an  ade- 


281,004 

was  the  average  iret  paid  daily  circu¬ 
lation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun  (Morning 
and  Evening  issues)  (or  the  month  of 

DECEMBER,  1935 

This  represents  A  GAIN  OF  9,173 
OVER  DECEMBER,  1934  .  .  . 
The  Sunday  Sun  circulation  averaged 
199,917  per  Sunday  for  December, 
1935 — a  gain  of  8,069  over  Decem¬ 
ber,  1934. 

Smarythina  bt  Baitimara 
Raaalaai  Araamd 

THE  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Ssandey 


quate  coverage  of  farm  families.  (“All 
the  advertising  in  twelve  leading  maga- 


"WBT  CAirr  WB  an 
more  tmmu  icuMiMr 


rou  CMTT  MU  M  itam  hmmy  wwoet  Farm  Pafgrt 


zines  of  general  circulation  reaches  only 
7,4%  of  the  farm  market.”) 

.\llen  French. 


CONTEMPT  CHARGE  OVERRULED 

A  justice  of  the  peace  has  no  autnor 
ity  to  find  a  person  guilty  of  conttai. 
of  court  after  deciding  a  case,  Circiat 
Judge  Homer  Ferguson  ruled  Jaa22in 
a  decision  on  the  appeal  of  George  0 
bt.  Charles,  editor  of  the  Dearbon 
(Mich.)  Independent,  from  a  contempt 
citation  on  him  in  October,  193^^ 
Justice  Lila  M.  Xeueiiielt,  of  Dear¬ 
born.  St.  Charles  had  made  editorial 
comment  in  which  he  referred  to  “our 
lady  judge”  after  Justice  Xeuenfelt  had 
released  a  Detroit  policeman  witho« 
.sentence  after  finding  him  guilty  of  aa 
assault  on  a  Dearborn  officer.  The 
editor  refused  to  answer  the  citatioo, 
and  was  taken  into  court  and  found 
guilty  of  contempt,  not  only  for  hij 
writing  but  also  for  verbal  comments  he 
made  in  the  courtroom.  Justice  Nen- 
enfelt  exceeded  her  authority,  Judp 
Ferguson  decided. 


THREE  T.  P.  BOSTON  OUTLETS 

With  the  signing,  effective  Jan.  27 
of  WCOP,  Boston,  for  60  minutes  of 
Transradio  news  daily,  the  radio  news 
service  secures  a  third  Boston  outlet, 
including  WORL,  which  signed  recently 
and  WHDH  which  has  been  a  sub- 
scrilier  for  nine  months. 


“The  Newspaper  World  is  a 
very  big  one — very  active — very 
vital.  Properly  to  use  newspaper 
as  an  advertising  medium  re¬ 
quires  much  data  about  circula¬ 
tion  and  coverage — but  requires, 
as  well,  a  true  feeling  of  the 
medium. 

“EDITOR  fit  PUBLISHER” 
gives  this  “feel”  of  the  news¬ 
paper  world  better  than  can  be 
obtained  from  any  other  source. 
One  cannot  follow  EDITOR  & 


F.  J.  ROSS,  Chairman 
Fuller-Smith  and  Rou,  Inc. 

New  York  CteYduf 


PUBLISHER  with  some  regularity  and  miss  what  is  going  on  in 
the  newspaper  world.  Indispiensable  to  newspapermen,  EDITOR 
8b  publisher  bears  a  similar  relation  to  advertising  men.”  i 


▲ 

EDITOR  SP  PUBLISHER  aieod 
subscribers  are  men  who  cothC' 
tively  direct  the  disbursement  d 
millions  of  dollars  yearly.  They 
the  potential  buyers.  It  is  the 
medium  more  likely  to  yield  .vw< 
profitable  results  than  any  other  m 
the  field. 
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(Editor's  Note:  This  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  character  sketches  of  promi- 
mentbers  of  the  New  York  As¬ 
sociation  of  Foreign  Correspondents — 
ihe  men  and  ivomen  whose  responsi- 
Ulity  is  telling  the  world  about  Amer¬ 
ica.) 

KEXXKTH  SUTHERLAND 
CLARK,  New  York  superintend- 
(Ot  of  the  Canadian  Press,  was  ‘‘blown 
<*>  out  of  school  into 
a  newspaper  of¬ 
fice”  in  1917  by 
the  Halifax  ex¬ 
plosion  which 
killed  2,000  people 
including  a  repor¬ 
ter  on  the  Chron¬ 
icle.  He  covered 
p  o  1  ’  c  e,  society, 
shipping,  the 
morgue,  business, 
the  arts,  politics 
and  sport,  and 
read  proof  after 
2  a.  m.  Now,  he 
says,  he  has  dis- 


Kinnetii  S.  Clakk 


continued  proof-reading  and  added  in 
lemational  politics. 

He  joined  the  Canadian  Press  in 
1919,  later  Ijecoming  the  first  night 
(^tor  in  the  Halifax  bureau,  and  in 
1921  was  transferred  to  Montreal.  In 
1923  he  moved  to  New  York.  In  1929 
llr.  Clark  went  to  Washington  as  cor¬ 
respondent.  returning  to  New  York  in 
1932  to  take  charge  of  the  bureau 
which  has  since  become  the  cable  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  Canadian  Press,  the  point 
from  which  Canadian  papers  are  served 
with  the  world  coverage  of  Canadian 
Press  correspondents,  the  Associated 
Pms,  Reuters  and  Havas. 

Bom  in  a  manse  in  Toronto  four 
days  before  the  end  of  the  century,  he 
was  raised  in  Calgary,  attended  Dal- 
housie  University,  and  w'as  honorably 
discharged  from  the  Royal  .\ir  Force 
after  eight  days  service  under  the  most 
depressing  conditions  on  the  Toronto 
front. 

llr.  Clark  matried  a  colleague.  Mar- 
git  Monahan,  correspondent  of  Buda¬ 
pest  Szasadunk.  They  have  “several” 
chfldren. 

‘The  spread  of  unbiased  informa¬ 
tion  through  news  agencies  and  the 
press  is  the  first  factor  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  peace  and  the  advance  of  so- 
oeti,”  is  one  of  Mr.  Clark’s  firm  be¬ 
liefs.  He  is  convinced  the  Canadian 
IVess  and  its  allies  are  doing  a  good 
job  along  this  line  and  further  be¬ 
lieves  that  through  the  life-genius  of 
their  peoples  the  British  Empire  and 
the  United  States  will  “continue  to  im¬ 
prove  the  social  structure  and  the 
wld  situation  without  recourse  to 
either  the  extreme  right  or  left.” 


HELUNGER  CAN’T  QUIT 

New  York  Columnut  Doing  More 
Work  Then  Ever 

In  October  Mark  Hellinger,  fed  up 
with  10  years  of  New  York  column 
writing — “as  long  as  a  columnist  can 
take  it,”  he  said — decided  to  give  it  all 
up.  He  resigned  from  the  'lirror,  ef¬ 
fective  Dec.  21. 

Three  months  later  he  finds  himself 
busier  than  ever.  He  had  decided  to 
give  Hollywood  a  try,  thinking  he  would 
accept  one  of  several  offers  from  the 
cinema  capital.  Then  he  got  interested 
in  two  Broadway  shows  and  postponed 
his  Coast  trip. 

Meanwhile  King  Features  Syndicate 
persuaded  him  to  try  a  full  page,  broken 
up  into  a  number  of  Hellinger  depart¬ 
ments — books,  movies,  shows,  radio, 
sports  and  general  comment — for  the 
Hearst  Sunday  newspapers.  He  liked 
it. 

Then  the  Mirror,  missing  his  daily 
column,  appealed  on  the  basis  that  as 
long  as  he  was  going  to  stav  in  New 
York  anyway  he  might  as  well  be  busy. 
The  syndicate  suggested  six-a-week. 
They  settled  for  three  a  week. 

Now  Mark  has  more  newstiaper  work 
to  do  than  when  he  decided  to  resign. 
His  only  “out”  is  that  both  the  Mirror 
and  the  King  Features  contracts  were 
signed,  on  his  demand,  for  one  year 
only. 


NEW  YORK  DAIUES  MEET 

Members  of  the  New  York  Asso¬ 
ciated  Dailies  met  in  Syracuse  last  week 
in  executive  session  to  discuss  news¬ 
paper  problems.  President  Henry  M. 
James,  Hudson  Star,  led  the  discussions. 
Officers  elected  are :  R.  E.  Bennett, 
Binghamton  Press,  president ;  W.  L. 
Fanning,  Westchester  County  Publishers, 
vice-president ;  and  W.  B.  LeFavour, 
Amsterdam  Recorder,  secretary-treas- 


POLL  FAVORS  PRESIDENT 

S.  S.  Hahn,  general  counsel  of  the 
Scripps  League  of  Newspapers,  has 
completed  a  10-day  airplane  tour  of 
the  nation  polling  citizens  in  32  cities 
on  the  popularity  of  the  President.  He 
asked  254  people  this  question:  “Are 
you  in  favor  of  re-electing  President 
Roosevelt?”  Results  of  his  quick-trip 
poll,  printed  in  the  League  papers,  were : 
Yes,  54.7  per  cent;  no,  30.3  per  cent; 
undecided,  IS  per  cent. 


HANDOUTS  “DITCHED” 

J.  Hyde  Sweet,  editor  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  City  (Neb.)  Neivs-Press,  made 
the  following  cryptic  announcement  in 
an  editorial  paragraph  on  the  editorial 
page:  “Notice  to  Political  .^spirants: 
All  news  stories  marked  ‘For  Immediate 
Release’  go  straight  to  the  biggest 
wastebasket  you  ever  saw.” 


CAMERAMAN  ATTACKED 

Striking  employes  of  the  Paul  Whitin 
J^ufacturing  Co.,  textile  mill,  of 
Xorthbridge.  Mass.,  overturned  the 
iotomobile  of  Albert  E.  Bowler,  IVor- 
cester  Telegram  cameraman,  Jan.  24, 
*hen  he  drove  up  near  the  mill  to 
photograph  scenes  of  strikers  pulling 
cloth  from  freight  cars  and  hurling  it 
to  the  ground.  Tear  gas  used  by  police 
iiiled  to  disperse  the  crowd.  Five 
ulcers  and  two  police  were  injured, 
wwler’s  camera  was  seized,  and  after 
the  plates  were  destroyed  it  was  re- 
tomed  to  him. 


BUSINESS  EDITORS  CONFERENCE 

National  Conference  of  Business  Pa¬ 
per  Editors  will  hold  a  meeting  at 
Washington,  D.  C..  Friday  and  Satur¬ 
day,  Feb.  14  and  15. 


MOORE  NAMED  PRESIDENT 

Robbins  Publishing  Company  has  an- 
tionnc^  the  election  of  M.  C.  Robbins 
^airman  of  the  board.  J.  H.  Moore, 
Wh  the  company  since  1919,  has  been 
dect^  president  and  treasurer  succeed- 
"t?  Mr.  Robbins.  Mr.  Moore  was  for- 
fxtly  vice-president  and  general  mana- 
8T'  Other  officers  are  F.  C.  Kendall, 
^ce-president,  Floyd  W.  Parsons,  vice- 

Elent  and  secretary.  Included  in  the 
ms  Publications  are:  Advertising 
iming,  .dmerican  Perfumer,  Ameri- 
CM  Printer,  Gas- Age  Record,  Gas  Ap- 
tiumce  Merchandising,  Industrial  Gas. 


1935  Record 

The  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  published  13,- 
224,052  Unes  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  1935,  and  ended 
the  year  with  a  gain  of 
over  half  a  million  lines. 

MBW  YORK 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  compact,  uiiiiied  Rochester 
market  is  easy  of  access  and  pre¬ 
sents  no  real  problem  of  cover¬ 
age,  either  from  a  merchandising 
or  advertising  standpoint. 


rids  market  is  completely  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union,  evening,  and  the  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle,  morning  and 
Sunday,  with  a  combined  mor¬ 
ning  and  evening  circulation  of 
151,138,  and  a  combined  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  circulation  of 
157,265. 


(Complete  details  regarding  this 
prosperous  market  and  the  mer¬ 
chandising  assistance  which  the 
Times-Union  and  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  are  in  a  position  to 
olfer  will  be  forwarded  imme¬ 
diately  upon  request. 


ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION 


DEMOCRAT  &  CHRONICLE 


J.  p.  McKinney  &  son 

National  Representatives 


New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


-(iannett  Newspapers- 


The  Rocheiter  Timea-Union,  The  Rochester  Democrat  ts  Chroatcle,  The 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Times,  The  Elmira  Star-Gazette,  The  Elmira  Advertiser, 
The  Elmira  Telegram,  The  Utica  Observer-Dispatch,  The  Utica  Daily  Press, 
The  Ithaca  Journal,  The  Newburgh  News,  The  Beacon  News,  The  Albany 
Knickerbocker  Press,  The  Albany  Evening  News,  The  Ogdensburg  Journal, 
The  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Courier-News,  The  Olean  Times-Herald,  The  Malone 
Telegram,  The  Danville,  Ill.,  Commercial-News,  The  Saratoga  Springs 
Saratogian. 
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CHICAGO  DAILY  HOLDS  LEADERSHIP  IN 
U.  S.  CLASSIFIED  VOLUME 

Herald  &  Examiner  Again  in  First  Place — Next  in  Rank  Come 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Detroit  News,  Chicago  Tribune  and 
New  York  American — First  100  Listed 
Br  L.  PARKER  UKELY 

The  Cjlicaso  Herald  dr  Exantiner  28.  New  Orleans  Times-Ficsyune.  J8.  M&S 

,  ,  f  ^  ,  -....11  -y.  Cincinnati  hiitiuirer  . -5.  M&b 

again  held  hrst  place  m  total  classi-  30.  Columbus  Dispatch  .  jo.  L&S 

tied  linage  among  the  newspapers  Ot  ,U.  Akron  Heacon- Journal . J7. 

the  nation  for  the  year  I'JJS.  The  Los  22;  WV..  .:.'.  1’.  Ms's 

.iltgcles  i  imt’J  moved  into  second  pO-  34  Portland  Oregonian  .  38.  .MiliS 

sltion  from  third  in  1934.  The  De-  35.  .Mmneaiiolis  Tribune  .  33.  EStS 

Iroit  News  advanced  from  litth  place  2^  . 

to  third,  while  the  Chicago  Tribune  jg.'  Ualt?moreXws-Post  ^ 

was  fourth  both  in  1934  and  last  year.  39.  Boston  Herald  .  35.  M&S 

The  New  York  American  finished  fifth.  {?S^„^';'5oumal' ! ! !  ] ! ! ! . ! !  lo!  M^s 

having  been  second  the  previous  year.  42.  san  Diego  L'nion .  -tJ.  MStS 

The  following  list  of  the  first  100  •♦3.  Washington  Herald  .  02.  MSiS 

classified  leaders  does  not  take  into 

account  legal  advertising.  Sunday  lin-  40.  Buffalo  News  .  40.  E 

age  is  included  to  determine  relative  47.  San  Antonio  Light .  on.  E&S 

positions.  Where  two  papers  are  un-  n^ws  ‘st  M&s 

der  the  same  management,  or  where  su.  Philadelphia  Bulletin  .  ^9.  K 


a  rate  inducement  or  forced  comhin-  5i.  Indianapolis  News  .  4i.  E 

ation  is  involved  between  morning  and  If  AtUntl°7™l‘ 

evening  publications,  only  one  paper  is  54.  Dayton  News  .  54.  EStS 


considered.  Most  of  the  totals  used  55. 
are  from  Media  Records,  but  several 
papers  appear  which  have  not  been  so  sgi 
measured.  59. 

.\nnual  totals,  exclusive  of  legals,  are 
not  available  in  correct  form  from  the  ^2. 
I.onq  Beach  Press-Telegram,  Sbrinq-  <>3. 
Held  Union  &  Republican,  and  Tampa 


54.  Dayton  News  . 

55.  New  Orleans  Item-Trilnnie.  .  .  47.  E&S 

5o.  New  York  Herald  Tribune...  45.  M&S 

57.  Kichmond  Timcs-Dispatch  .  .  .  57.  M&S 

58.  Louisville  Courier-Journal  ....  72.  M&S 

59.  Omaha  World-Herald  .  50.  L8tS 

60.  Canton  Repository .  74.  E&S 

61.  Washington  l*ost  .  t>h.  M&S 

62.  Houston  Post  .  75.  M&S 

oJ.  Cleveland  Press  .  hS.  E 

o4.  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat....  43.  M&S 

65.  Atlanta  Constitution  .  71.  M&S 


Tribune,  but  these  three  media  are  cer-  tio!  Akron  Times-Pres**  .........  67,  E&S 

tain  to  l>e  among  the  first  100.  Be-  f>7.  Los  Angeles  Herald  Expie». .  61.  K 

cause  they  cannot  be  accur.atelv  placed  M„Vnes  KeKis«er  *>}■ 

m  the  group,  thev  appear  as  the  last  nj.  Xew  York  World  Telegram. .  53.  E 

three.  In  this  list,  the  relative  posi-  7E  Sf.  I’aul  Fioueer  Press .  73.  M&S 

tions  in  19.34  are  shown  after  the  paper,  ty  Ne«;; ! !  ^  ss!  E 

together  with  the  publication  schedule,  r4.  Jacksonville  Times-Lniou  _ t>4.  M&S 

75.  Milwaukee  Sentinel  .  40.  .M&S 


I'.llt 

the  19.34  positions  are 

designated 

75. 

onlv 

from  the  papers  in  the  first  100 

76. 

during  1935. 

7S. 

193.5 

1934 

79. 

1. 

irhicago  Herald  &  Examiner 

.  .  1.  M&S 

SO. 

2. 

Los  Angeles  Times . 

.  .  .3.  M&S 

81. 

3. 

Detroit  News  . 

.  .  5.  E&S 

SJ. 

4. 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

.  4.  M&S 

.83. 

5. 

New  York  American . 

.  .  2.  M  i  -i 

S4. 

u. 

Los  Angeles  Examiner.... 

..  b.  M.VS 

85. 

7 

San  Francisco  F.xaminer  .  . 

.  9.  M&S 

S6. 

8. 

New  York  Times . 

.  .  S.  M&S 

87. 

6. 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch . 

..  10.  E&S 

88. 

10. 

Washington  Star  . 

.  .  11.  E&S 

S9. 

11. 

Milwaukee  Tournal  . 

..  12.  E&S 

91). 

12. 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer... 

.  24.  M&S 

91. 

13. 

Oakland  Tribune  . . 

..  13.  E&S 

9J. 

14. 

Kansas  City  Star . 

..14.  F.&S 

93. 

1'. 

Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  1  5.  M&S 

94. 

16. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  . 

..  16.  M&S 

93. 

17. 

Seattle  Times  . 

. .  20.  E&S 

96. 

18. 

Miami  Herald . 

..  23.  M&S 

97. 

19. 

Pittsburgh  Press  . 

..21.  F.&S 

20. 

Brooklyn  Eagle  . 

..  7.  E&S 

dredth  position  but  is  now  in  24.  The 
gain  in  total  was  226  per  cent.  Morn¬ 
ing  gain  was  227,  and  Sunday  was  224. 
Ledger  rates  were  drastically  lowered 
in  November,  1934,  at  the  time  the 
Iiajier  adopted  the  Taylor  S)stem  for 
classified  advertising.  However,  last 
Uct.  31.  classified  rates  were  scaled  back 
to  the  old  basis  and  a  new  rate  card 
was  published. 

The  Seattle  Post-lntelliqencer  came 
from  24  to  12  after  a  gain  of  51  per 
cent  in  total,  47  for  morning,  and  53  on 
Sunday.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  tlropped 
from  seventh  to  20.  The  Akron  Bea¬ 
con  Journal  moved  from  37  to  31  and 
was  one  of  four  six-day  eyening  papers 
in  the  group  to  make  advances. 

The  Detroit  Times  progressed  through 
15  positions,  from  51  to  36.  The  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  went  from  48  to  40. 
Each  of  the  Detroit  papers  moved  for¬ 
ward,  indicating  that  want  advertising 
there  was  unusually  abundant  in  com¬ 
parison  with  other  cities  as  a  whole. 

The  Washington  Herald  stepped  from 
62  to  43.  The  San  Antonio  Express 
moved  from  .58  to  44.  while  the  Light 
went  from  60  to  47. 

The  flint  Journal  pushed  through 
17  places,  from  69  to  .52.  The  Louis- 
znlle  Courier-Journal  advanced  from  72 
to  58.  and  the  Canton  Repository  ended 
at  60  from  74. 

The  Houston  Post  moved  from  75 
to  62,  and  the  San  Francisco  Nezos 
advanced  from  88  to  73.  The  Spokane 
Spokesman-Rez-iezv  left  94  for  78. 

Classified  linage  of  the  Detroit  Nezvs 
was  49  per  cent  Sunday  business.  Sun¬ 
day  linage  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  accounted  for  55  per  cent  of  the 


78.  .Spokane  SlKikcMiiaii  Rcvie\s  .  .  94.  -M&S 

1934  79.  Wichita  Eagle  .  7o.  E&S 

1.  M&S  Portland  Journal  .  8J.  E&S 

M&S  Wichita  Beacon  .  9J.  E&S 

E.&S  8J.  Cincinnati  Tiines-Star  .  79.  E 

4.  M&S  83.  Tacoma  Ledger  .  8b.  .M&S 

2.  M&S  84.  Erie  Dispatch- Herald  .  59.  E&S 

6.  Si  .VS  85.  Dayton  Herald  .  (>8.  E 

9.  Sl&S  8b.  Berkeley  Gazette  .  80.  E 

5.  Sl&’S  87.  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman....  77.  M&S 

0.  k&-,S  88.  Tulsa  SV'orld  .  83.  .M&S 

1.  E&S  89.  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  ....  85.  l.&.S 

2.  E&S  90.  Youngstown  Vindicator  .  9t..  E&S 

4.  M&?  91.  Hartford  Times  .  87.  K 


21. 

Newark  News  . 

..  IS.  K 

22. 

Baltimore  Sun  . 

..  19.  M&S 

’.U 

San  Francisco  Chronicle. . . 

..17.  M&S 

24. 

Newark  Ledger  . 

..inn.  M&S 

Indianapolis  Star  . 

..  22.  M&S 

26. 

Houston  Chronicle  . 

..  31.  E&S 

27. 

Cleveland  Plain-Dealer  . . . 

..  27.  MXS 

total.  Still  higher  is  Sunday  volume 
for  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  at  57  per 
cent. 

Of  the  first  seven  papers,  four  are 
Hearst  properties.  There  are  five 
among  the  first  12  papers,  and  three 
Hearst  jiapers  hold  positions  five,  six, 
and  seven. 

The  closest  neck-and-neck  race  in  a 
three-jiaper  city  is  Syracuse  where  the 
Jotinuil-Amcrican  and  the  Herald  are 
94  tnd  95,  respectively.  If  a  few  more 
papers  over  ItX)  were  listed,  the  Post- 
Standard  would  soon  follow. 

A.P.  PERSONNEL  CHANGES 

Reed  Smith,  of  the  Mansfield  (0.) 
Nezvs  Journal,  will  be  employed  in  the 
Columbus  bureau  of  the  .Associated 
Press  Feb.  3.  George  Cullen,  of  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chron¬ 
icle,  will  join  the  .A.P.  bureau  at  .Albany 
Feb.  1.  Milton  J.  Serbe,  formerly  of 
the  Albany  Times  Union,  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  news  photo  department  at 
New  York.  Arthur  E.  Burgess,  Jr. 
will  become  a  member  of  the  Seattle 
staff  Feb.  1.  E.  E.  Bomar,  chief  of 
bureau  at  Manila,  P.  I.,  was  assigned 
to  the  Washington  bureau,  effective  Jan. 
23.  T.  L.  Sears  of  the  San  Francisco 
bureau  has  been  transferred  to  London. 
H.  C.  Hunter  is  lyeing  transferred  from 
Washington  to  the  Denver  bureau 
Feb  1.  Ben  Conner  of  the  Seattle  staff 
has  been  assigned  to  the  Washington 
bureau. 

JOINS  MIAMI  TRIBUNE 

Gene  Christian  has  been  appointed 
national  advertising  manager  of  the 
Miami  Tribune,  C.  J.  Sheppard,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  announced  this  week. 


94.  Syracuse  Journal-. Vnici  icaii  .  . .  93.  E&.n 

93.  Syracuse  Herald  .  90.  E&S 

9b.  Peoria  Journal-Tratisci  ipt  ....  9.S.  E&S 

97.  Binghamton  Press  .  89.  E 

Long  Beach  Press-Tclegrani.  . 

Springticld  l'nion  &  Kepublicaii  1)1. \&S 
Tampa  Trihune  .  .M&S 

Sidelights 

The  Nezvark  Ledger  made  the  most 
startling  advancement.  .At  the  close 
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Showing  rise  and  jail  oj  linage  by  years — 
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ijOCAL  FEATURES  ARE 

best  monopoly 

lUdio  Can’t  Compete  in  This  Field 
Washington  Editors  Told — Inter¬ 
ference  with  Press  Function 
Discounted 


(5/>rcta/  to  Editor  &  1*i'bi.isiifri 

Seattle,  Jan.  11 — Local  feature  sto¬ 
nes  as  a  newspai^r  monopoly,  beyond 
the  scope  of  radio  interference,  were 
emphasized  at  the  24th  annual  \Va.>h- 
ngton  Newspaper  Institute  on  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington  campus  in 
Seattle  Jan.  23-25. 

Weekly  and  small  daily  iiafiers  were 
represented  at  the  conference.  Radio 
jpot  news  interference  with  the  com- 
aunity  newspaper  was  discounted  by 
ajny  speakers.  Recognition  of  the 
threat  should  the  editor  fail  to  supply 
feature  material  was  apparent  in  all 
talks  approaching  the  general  subject 
oi  reader  appeal. 

The  Institute  program  centered  about 
three  “Mores” — More  News,  More 
Subscriptions,  More  Advertisements. 
jVmplitications  of  the  discussions  were 
provided  by  Thomas  F.  Barnhart,  asso- 
cate  professor  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  and  former 
Washington  newspaperman.  At  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  Prof.  Vernon  McKenzie,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  University  of  Washington 
rfhool  of  journalism.  Professor  Barn¬ 
hart  arranged  the  program. 

While  unheralded  as  a  salient  part 
of  tlie  discussion  at  the  three-day  meet¬ 
ing,  feature  stories  came  in  for  com¬ 
ment  in  almost  every  one  of  the  24 
talks  scheduled. 

“No  other  means  of  communication 
can  duplicate  the  reader  interest  apfieal 
of  good  local  features  published  in  the 
community  paper,”  said  I’rof.  Sam 
Whitlock  of  journalism  at  Washington 
State  college.  "'Idiis  holds  true  in  gen¬ 
eral  for  larger  newspapers  as  well. 
Radio  news  broadcasts  cannot  fulfill 
this  function  of  the  press.”  lie  found 
a  lack  of  planned  feature  material  to 
be  a  fault  of  a  majority  of  weekly 
papers. 

Editors  presented  methods  of  increas¬ 
ing  feature  material  through  interest¬ 
ing  the  community  in  providing  such 
copy.  Photographs  as  features  are  fol¬ 
lowing  the  same  upward  trend  in 
smaller  i>apers  as  in  metropolitan 
dailies,  others  said. 

100,000  SAW  SKATES  DERBY 


PAGE  FOR  AMATEUR  WRITERS 

The  Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald 
and  Exl>ress  is  issuing  a  one-page 
■■.\mateur  Edition”  published  Fridays 
designed  to  encourage  budding  journal¬ 
ists  of  all  descriptions.  P'irst  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  page  was  Jan.  24,  with  a 
total  of  37  contributors  represented, 
riie  page  has  been  made  up  with  ten 
columns  instead  of  the  usual  eight,  and 
presents  news  stories,  features,  car¬ 
toons,  photograivhs,  verse,  columns, 
short -short  stories,  and  sports  items. 
-Manuscripts  are  restricted  to  not  more 
than  250  words,  and  no  prizes  or  pay¬ 
ments  are  offered. 


56-PAGE  ROTO  SPECIAL 

A  56-page  tabloid  rotogravure  sup¬ 
plement  was  issued  with  the  Jan.  26 
issue  of  the  Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette 
of  which  Leon  Shaw  is  president  and 
general  manager.  The  supplement, 
called  the  “Scenic  Grandeur”  section, 
carried  no  display  advertising  as  such, 
but  a  majority  of  the  pictures  were 
“through  the  courtesy”  of  some  com¬ 
mercial  organization  in  the  city.  Data 
on  Montana’s  offering  to  travelers  and 
sportsmen  was  carried  in  an  eight-page 
black  and  white  insert  in  the  tabloid. 
The  50,000  copies  were  run  by  Alco- 
Gravure,  Inc.,  Chicago. 


EXHIBIT  AT  FOOD  SHOW 

The  Chicago  Daily  Times  had  an  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  International  Food  &  Home 
Equipment  Exposition  at  the  Palmer 
House,  Chicago,  last  week.  During  the 
week,  Martha  Reynolds,  Times  home 
editor,  ilistributed  more  than  17,400 
Ivooklets  to  women  visitors.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Miss  Reynolds  conducted  two 
cooking  schools  daily  during  the  jieriod 
of  the  show. 


BILL  TO  LICENSE  BICYCLES 

.\  bill  which  provides  for  the  regis¬ 
tration  of  all  bicycles  has  lieen  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
by  Edward  E.  Keevin,  Lynn  newspaper 
distributor,  in  an  effort  to  stop  thefts 
of  wheels  owned  by  newspaper  boys 
and  others.  The  bill  provides  com¬ 
pulsory  registration  and  for  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  a  metal  registration  plate  to 
the  handle  bars.  The  fee  would  be  20 
cents  and  licensing  ivowers  lie  held  by 
local  police  departments.  Operators 
would  be  required  to  show  registration 
certificates  on  demand. 


CAREFUL  DRIVERS  REWARDED 

The  Kansas  City  Journal-Post, 
through  the  cooperation  of  City  Mana¬ 
ger  _  H.  F.  McElroy  and  Director  of 
Police  Otto  P.  Higgins  of  Kansas  City 
has  completed  a  successful  safety  cam¬ 
paign  during  which  25  city  license 
stickers,  worth  $5  each,  were  awarded 
to  as  many  careful  drivers.  Daily, 
two  police  officers  and  a  Journal-Post 
reporter  and  photographer  trailed  motor¬ 
ists  through  traffic,  selecting  the  most 
careful  driver  as  recipient  of  the  license 
award. 


PHOTO  IDENTIFICATION  TEST 

Inviting  readers  to  identify  pictures 
of  familiar  objects,  either  taken  from 
an  unusual  angle  or  magnified,  a  Mys¬ 
tery  Picture  contest  proved  highly  pop¬ 
ular  for  the  Edmonton  (.Alta.)  Jour¬ 
nal.  A  prize  of  one  dollar  was  awarded 
each  day  for  the  first  correct  solution 
opened.  Many  readers  wrote  in  praise 
of  the  contest,  declaring  it  the  most 
entertaining  they  had  ever  seen.  The 
original  idea  was  gleaned  from  an 
Editor  &  PuBUSHt:R  story  of  a  similar 
contest  in  Maine. 

HELD  WRITE-A-WILL  WEEK 

Endorsed  by  civic  organizations,  the 
Paris  (Tex.)  Ncu'S  sponsored  "Write- 
A-Will  Week,”  Jan.  19-25.  During  the 
week  the  daily  through  the  cooperation 
of  lawyers,  public  officials,  trust  offi¬ 
cers  and  insurance  officials  carried 
special  articles  on  the  importance  of 
wills  and  related  data.  Some  famous 
will  cases  of  Lamar  county,  and  e.xcerpts 
from  wills  of  prominent  U.  S.  citizens 
and  also  an  example  of  a  “perfect  will” 
by  a  prominent  Texan,  were  also 
carried  during  the  week. 


SHORT  STORY  CONTEST 

The  Toledo  Netvs-Bee  is  conducting 
a  short  story  contest.  Each  week  the 
best  l.(X)0-word  story  submitted  will  be 
printed  and  the  author  awarded  a  $5 
prize.  Allen  Saunders,  literary  and 
drama  editor,  is  judge,  and  each  Mon¬ 
day  will  conduct  a  “Story  Clinic”  de¬ 
partment  for  discussion  of  outstanding 
manuscripts  sent  in  the  previous  week. 


FREE  HOSPITAL  COPIES 

For  10  years  the  Redding  (Cal.) 
Courier-l'ree  Press  has  been  delivering 
free  cojiies  daily  to  patients  at  the  Red¬ 
ding  Hospital.  Each  paper  is  stamped: 
“How  are  you  today?  Courier-Free 
Press  hopes  your  stay  in  the  hospital 
will  be  short  and  pleasant  and  that  this 
copy  of  the  paper  will  brighten  the 
hours.”  Walter  H.  Fink  is  owner  and 
editor  of  the  Courier-Free  Press. 

STATE-WIDE  DANCING  CONTEST 

The  Boston  Traveler  is  conducting  a 
New  England-wide  dancing  contest, 
with  the  finals  to  be  held  at  the  Boston 
Garden  on  Feb.  21.  Many  dance  halls 
throughout  New  England  are  cooper¬ 
ating. 

HOME  LIBRARIES  SERIES 

The  Salt  iMke  City  Deseret  News  is 
running  a  series  called  “Home  Li¬ 
braries”  in  which  the  libraries  and  read¬ 
ing  habits  of  prominent  citizens  of  the 
city  are  discussed. 

HAS  AGRICULTURAL  PAGE 

The  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer- 
News  on  Jan.  21  added  a  page  of  agri¬ 
cultural  news  which  is  appearing  each 
T  uesday. 


nk. 


SOO  Competed  in  Boston  American 
and  Sunday  Advertiser  Event 

What  was  said  to  be  the  largest 
crowd  ever  to  attend  any  single  sport¬ 
ing  event  in  New  England  thronged  on 
Sunday,  Jan.  26,  to  Franklin  Field, 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  where  the  Boston 
Evening  American  and  Boston  Sunday 
Advertiser  held  their  first  annual  Silver 
Skates  Derby.  Park  department  offi¬ 
cials  estimated  events  were  witnessed 
by  more  than  100,0()0  persons.  By 
special  arrangement  with  the  New  Eng- 
iand  Skating  Association,  affiliated  with 
the  A.  A.  U.,  no  entry  fees  were 
charged  the  more  than  500  contestants. 
In  general  charge  of  arrangements  and 
promotion  were  Managing  Editor  John 
A.  Malloy  of  the  American  and  Sun¬ 
day  Advertiser  and  Circulation  Mana¬ 
ger  John  W.  Kenney.  In  charge  for 
the  sports  department  of  Ixjth  jiaiiers 
were  Sports  Editor  Jack  Conway  and 
General  Chairman  Walter  Kiley. 

COOKING  SCHOOL  IN  JOUET 

Despite  a  temperature  drop  to  10  and 
20  degrees  below  zero,  some  2,(X)0 
women  made  daily  appearances  at  the 
Joliet  (111.)  Herald-News  cooking 
school  from  Jan.  21  to  24.  The  daily 
I  charged  an  admission  fee  of  10  cents. 
I  Md  applied  the  proceeds  to  the  paper’s 
Free  Milk  Fund  which  daily  supplies 
*  pint  of  milk  free  to  1,500  under¬ 
nourished  children.  Last  year  $5,000 
^  was  spent  in  this  work. 

INT^TATE  meet  MARCH  15 

Spring  meeting  of  the  Inter-State 
Crculation  Managers  Association  will 
w  held  at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  March  15  and  16. 


NAMED  CIRCULATION  CHIEF 

\'ance  L.  Cooper,  who  for  several 
years  has  been  with  the  circulation  de- 
liartment  of  the  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
Post  and  Neus  &  Courier  has  been 
appointed  circulation  manager  of  the 
two  papers  to  succeed  his  father,  the 
late  V.  L.  T.  Cooper. 

PRINTED  QUINTS  IN  COLOR 

Tlie  Chicago  Sunday  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
aminer  Jan.  26  printed  a  full  page  of 
pictures  in  color  of  the  Dionne  quintup¬ 
lets.  In  addition,  the  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
aminer  carried  a  full  page  picture  of 
King  Edward  VIII. 
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MEN’S  FASHIONS  ‘GET  A  BREAK’  WITH 
REGULAR  FEATURES  IN  100  PAPERS 

Expanded  Use  Paralleb  General  Awakening  of  Style-Conscious¬ 
ness  on  Part  of  Public,  Writer  Says — N.  Y.  Daily  News 
PicHieered  in  This  Field 

By  H.  E.  RESSEGUIE 
Managing  Director,  Men’s  Wear 


OI^iE  of  the  interesting,  though  little  Since  October,  1921  the  News  has  pub- 
noticed,  developments  of  the  news-  lished  a  daily  column,  written  by  “A1 


Some  idea  of  the  development  in  the  vice.  Three  zones  were  mapped  ow 
use  of  a  men’s  fashion  feature  by  news-  but  to  date  it  has  been  found  sufficiS 
papers  that  has  taken  place  may  be  to  operate  only  two  of  these  zones 
gained  from  the  fact  that  there  are  now  This  question  of  timing,  and  the 
several  other  syndicate  services  in  the  equally  important  consideration  that  the 
field.  In  addition  to  the  Robert  Fair-  merchandise  discussed  by  the  syndicated 
child.  Herald  Tribune  and  Amos  Par-  article  is  such  as  will  be  in  stock  at 
rish  syndicates,  the  latter  of  which  has  the  better  stores  in  their  community  at 
stepped  up  its  men’s  fashion  releases  to  the  time  of  publication,  should  ^  tj- 
once  a  week,  a  men’s  fashion  feature  chief  concern  of  a  newspaper  printinj 
has  been  put  in  by  the  X.E..\.  Hsquire,  men’s  fashion  articles.  ~ 

the  magazine  for  men,  has  put  out  a  Although  many  newspapers  hate 
weekly  release  which  is  used  by  a  num-  started  either  a  syndicated  or  a  staff. 


paper  business  during  1935  was  to  be  Taylor”  who  is  the  daughter  of  Bert 
found  in  the  number  of  important  Leston  Taylor,  longtime  columnist  for 


c-  r\  *  u  *1  v  1  .  -  magazine  for  men,  has  put  out  a  Although  many  newspapers  hati. 

Octol^r,  1921  the  News  has  pub-  ^^eekly  release  which  is  used  by  a  num-  started  either  a  syndicated  or  a  staff- 
m  ^*5^  M  ^  column,  written  by  A1  gf  papers,  supplemented  by  (juar-  written  column  on  men’s  fashions  dnr 
Taylor  who  is  the  daughter  of  Bert  ^^rly  special  sections.  in<r  th.  Mitu 


ing  the  current  year,  little  progress  ^ 


dailies  which  began  the  publication  of  the  Chicago  tribune,  and  the  former  I"  addition  to  the  syndicate  develop-  of 

men  s  fashion  columns,  syndicated  or  M  rs.  Paul  Gallico.  Thus  a  woman  is  '*'ent,  a  number  of  newspaj^rs  ha\  e  de-  such  features  ^  the  advertising  or  pro¬ 


staff-written. 


At  present  there  are  more  than  100  the  dailies. 


raui  vjiauiGU.  i  iius  «i  wuiiidii  i  s  i  •  ^  a  'a.a.  £  ». 

the  dean  of  men’s  fashion  writers  for  veloj^d  their  own_  staff-written  features,  motion  de^rtments 


The  New  York  Times,  for  instance,  now  Advertising  departments  should  be 


newspapers  publishing  a  men’s  fashion  The  Nnv  York  Herald  Tribune  is  Publishes  a  Sunday  feature  on  men’s  ^ble  to  advise  retailer^ 

column  once  a  week  or  oftener,  in  addi-  probably  responsible,  to  a  large  extent,  fashions  written  by  A.  C.  M.  Azoy,  just  what  merchandise  will  discussed 

tion  to  a  number  of  others  which  have  tor  the  pioneering  work  which  made  longtime  advertising  manager  or  Rog-  ,  should  have 

issued  spring  and  fall  fashion  sections,  jiossible  the  development  in  the  wide-  "5’  IVasbrngton  Her-  proofs  of  this  *be  Imds  of 

That  such  a  feature  could  come  into  spread  use  of  men’s  fashions  as  a  news-  ^  'a®  i 


aid,  a  W.  R  Hearst  paper,  has  its  own  their  accounts  from  three  weeks  to  a 


«  A.uw  o  av-oi.ua  V  v.v/uavi  v.v/aaiv  14H.V/  CaU  UbC  Ul  lllCll  S  la&lIKIIld  a&  a  IICW5-  t  ‘  L  •  J*  a  J  -al  \  la  -..-J  . 

such  widespread  use  in  so  short  a  time  naper  feature  that  has  taken  place  this  staff -written  column  which  is  syndicated  month  before  it  appea^  ^d  on  the 
- - !  _  1  .  • .  ,1  9  .  ^  . . .  ..  ^  .  to  the  Neiv  York  American  and  one  or  date  ot  publication  the  mens  wear  ad- 


reflects  an  interesting  change  in  thought  year.  The  Herald  Tribune  started  pub-  me  /v«r  r  orueimencan  anu  one  or  uaic  ui  mvn  *  w«r 

and  attitude  on  the  part  of  newspaper-  lication  May  26,  1934,  of  a  weekly  additional  Hearst  papers.  Others  vertisements  in  the  shcwld  fei- 

men.  Women’s  fashions,  of  course,  three-column  feature  on  men’s  apparel,  '^ifnrGMv  whiL 

have  been  a  newspaper  feature  for  supplemented  by  a  quarterly  special  sec-  ^fomes  Register  ^nd  Tnbwte.  the  Wash- 

years,  but  until  recently  the  only  refer-  tion  in  which  a  half  dozen  pages  were  ‘he  San  Francisco  Chrnn-  should  also  t,e  in  When  ^is  has  bea 

ence  to  men’s  clothes  to  be  found  in  a  ^iven  over  to  this  subject,  which  is  still  ^  ’  fn 


ch  a  half  dozen  naecs  were  Post,  the  San  Francisco  Chron-  should  also  tie  in.  When  this  has  been 

to  this  suhiert  which  is  still  and  possibly  a  few  others  which  accomplished  the  newspapers  will  be 

n  addition  the  have  esca^  the  writer’s  attention.  rendering  full  service  to  their  readen, 

hind  its  men’s  wear  adver-  Some  papers  have  found  a  men’s  fas-  and  making  the  most  of  their  opporttmi- 


newspaper  was  in  the  paper’s  attempt  running.  In  addition  the  Herald  Trib-  have  escaped  the  writer  s  attention, 
to  report  a  convention  of  tailors  or  re-  une  put  behind  its  men’s  wear  adver-  , .  papers  have  found  a  men  s  tas- 
tail  clothiers  in  a  humorous  manner,  tising  a  consistent  and  effective  pro-  h'on  feature  so  popular  and  so  proht- 
Such  attempts  usually  fell  far  short  motion,  which  has  resulted  in  a  con-  able  that  they  are  using  two  different 
of  being  humorous,  and  actually  con-  tiderable  increase  in  linaire.  syndicate  features,  publishing  each  on  a 


diiciiiiJis  usually  icii  lar  snori  motion,  which  has  resulted  in  a  con-  - -  — .  ai  i  pm  gruni  arcuid 

of  being  humorous,  and  actually  con-  siderable  increase  in  linage.  syndicate  features  publishing  each  on  a  ALLf  N  WINS  SCHOLAI^HIP 

veyed  a  great  deal  of  misleading  in-  The  only  other  newspaper  that  did  week.  Eric  W.  Allen,  dew  of  the  University 

formation  to  the  paper’s  readers.  They  anything  about  men’s  fashions  in  a  To  cancel  out  the  six  weeks  or  more  of  Oregon  school  of  journalism,  has  been 
were  also  responsible  for  fostering  anil  consistent  way,  prior  to  1935,  so  far  as  merchandising  difference  between  New  awarded  a  traveling  scholarship  by  the 
prolonging  the  attitude  of  the  typical  the  writer  knows,  was  the  Chicago  Orleans  and  Chicago,  particularly  on  Carl  Schurz  Memorial  foundation  whid 
American  toward  clothes,  a  carryover  American,  which  for  some  time  has  spring  and  summer  merchandise,  the  will  enable  him  to  spend  next  summer 
from  pioneer  days,  which  postulates  published  a  small  box,  containing  a  editors  of  Men’s  Wear  zone  their  ser-  in  Germany, 
that  My  man  who  paid  the  slightest  style  hint  on  men’s  fashions  in  a  single 
attcintion  to  his  clothes  was  a  “dude”  or  paragraph  written  by  John  Starbuck,  a 

a  sissy,  to  use  the  19th  century  national  authority  on  men’s  fashions,  in  rw^-m  T-k  •  /* 

phraseology.  addition  to  a  larger  weekly  feature  ar-  'm  ’  ^ 

But  with  the  increased  number  of  tide.  Several  newspapers  published  the  Ji  f  C^f 

college-trained  men  who  have  come  in-  semi-annual  men's  fashion  sections  syn-  a/ 


to  newspaper  work  since  the  war  and  dicated  by  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
the  general  awakening  of  a  style-con-  mig  but  these  were  sporadic  attempts  to 
sciousness  on  tlie  part  of  the  American  boost  linage,  rather  than  to  render  a 
public  which  extended  to  architecture,  service  to  readers.  Tlie  Amos  Parrish 
home  furnishings,  interior  decoration,  fashion  syndicate  also  included  an  occa- 
and  many  other  fields,  this  attitude  be-  sional  article  on  men’s  apparel  with  its 
gan  to  change.  One  of  the  first  things  general  service. 


that  most  college  men  learn  is  that 
clothes  are  important. 


Early  in  1935,  the  editors  of  Men’s 
Wear  set  up  the  Roliert  Fairchild  ser- 


The  changng  type  of  newspaperman,  vice  for  this  purpose,  and  created  a  fea- 
therefore,  helped  to  create  a  type  of  ture  which  represented  their  ideas  of 
mind  naturally  receptive  to  the  logical  what  such  a  feature  should  be.  They 
step  of  adding  a  men  s  fashion  feature  had  considerable  experience,  since  in 
to  all  the  other  style  features  carried  addition  to  preparing  the  articles  for 
by  a  live  newspaper.  It  has  been  my  the  Sun  in  1927  and  1928,  they  had 
experience,  however,  that  many  news-  prepared  during  1931,  1932  and  1933  a 
paper  men  who  have  been  at  the  daily  considerable  amount  of  matter  for 
grind  lor  _0  years  or  more,  and  who  newspapers  in  conjunction  with  certain 
might  be  expected  to  be  hard-boiled  nierchandise  promotions  sponsored  by 
and  mase,  have  ^n  among  the  first  to  Men’s  Wear,  which  was  widely  used, 
see  the  value  of  a  men  s  fashion  fea-  To  be  practical,  the  editors  of  Men’s 
ture,  indicating  their  sensitiveness  to  Wear  felt  that  a  syndicated  article  on 
the  desires  and  ne^s  of  their  readers,  men’s  fashions  must  be  so  timed  that  it 
For  there  IS  no  doubt  that  the  wide-  never  ahead  of  the  merchandising 
spread  development  ot  mens  fashion  of  the  best  stores  in  the  more  important 
columns  which  has  taken  place  this  cities  of  the  countrv. 
year  springs  from  ^  real  need  on  ^e  xhe  Chicago  Daily  Netvs  was  the 
^rt  ot  the  public.  Men  s  clothes,  like  pi-jj  paper  to  purchase  the  Robert  Fair- 
.\merican  life  generally  have  become  child  service,  which  it  began  to  publish 


more  interesting,  but  also  more  com-  on  Feb.  25,  1935.  The  number  of  sub- 
plex.  Men  simply  do  not  get  enough  scribers  has  since  increased  to  45 
information  on  style  from  retail  cloth¬ 
ing  advertising — nine-tenths  of  it  is 
price — and  are  naturally  hesitant  about 
going  into  a  store  simply  for  informa¬ 
tion.  What  more  logical  place  is  there 
for  a  man — or  a  woman,  for  many 
women  are  intensely  interested  in  men’s 
clothes — to  ■  turn  for  information,  than 
to  the  news  columns  of  his  or  her  daily 
newspaper,  which  supplies  him  with  in¬ 
formation  on  practically  all  of  his 
other  needs  or  activities? 

.^s  a  matter  of  fact,  publication  of  a 
newspaper  feature  on  men’s  clothes  is 
not  such  a  recent  idea — only  its  wide¬ 
spread  development  is  new.  As  far 
back  as  1928  the  New  York  Sun  pub¬ 
lished  a  weekly  column  on  men’s  fash¬ 
ions  each  Friday  for  more  than  a  year, 
which  was  written  by  the  editors  of 
Men’s  Wear,  one  of  the  Fairchild  pub¬ 
lications  and  distributed  through  United 
Features. 

The  New  York  Daily  News,  however, 
was  probably  the  first  American  news- 
paoer  to  give  serious  and  consistent 
editorial  attention  to  men's  fashions. 
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UR  OVH  VOR!^ 

or  Letters 


Strange  street”  is  the  title  A.  1 

Beverley  Baxter  has  given  his  auto-  I 
l^phy  which  depicts  his  rise  from  a  i 
^  salesman  in  Toronto  to  editor-in- 
W  of  the  London  Daily  Express,  sue-  ' 
Ralpn  Blumenfeld  (retired) 

^  ending  with  Mr.  Baxter’s  departure 
iron  the  newspaper  business  (1933)  to 
3ax®e  director  of  public  relations  for 
«  Gaumont-British  Picture  Corpora- 
doD. 

A  Beverley  Baxter  hao  no  newspaper 
jtperience  when  he  was  hired  by  Lord 
Btaverbrook.  He  l  ad  been  in  the  war, 
jibing  in  Canada.  ‘T  received  no 
jjjcorations  for  the  reason,  probably, 

•jat  my  lighting  was  neither  sufficiently 
;orward  nor  far  enough  back,”  he  says. 

He  wrote  some  war  stories  and  a 
ao«l,  pulled  every  string  to  meet  Beav- 
erbrook,  and  finally  asked  him  for  a 
job.  He  failed  as  a  leader  writer  for  the 
Express  and  as  a  reporter,  he  admits, 
out  Beaverbrook  was  convinced  of  his 
abilities  and  made  him  literary  editor. 
Tbw  one  day  Beaverbrook  called  Bax¬ 
ter  in  on  a  secret  mission.  The  "Ex- 
jircss  would  upset  a  Royal  Dutch  Shell 
dal  covering  the  Mosul  oil  fields  which 
took  advantage  of  the  British  Shell 
Company. 

Beaverbrook  explained  in  detail,  but 
at  the  end  Baxter  said : 

“Only  one  point  is  puzzling  me.  What 
has  all  tWs  to  do  with  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  of  shells?” 

Baverbrook  turned  black,  but  Bax¬ 
ter,  wiA  the  aid  of  an  attorney  friend, 
was  coached  on  the  meaning  of  the 
shcation  and  came  back  into  grace. 

As  Sunday  editor,  Baxter  was  non¬ 
plussed  one  press-time  when  an  expected 
I  potitical  speech  of  great  importance, 
sMuled  for  page  one,  was  cancelled. 
Page  one,  therefore,  was  a  blank. 
RnsUng  to  the  composing  room  he 
catted  Tor  the  overmatter  and  without 
getting  proofs  ordered  seven  columns 
of  type  into  the  page.  “Six  of  the  eight 
stories  on  the  page  concerned  the  coal 
strike  atxl  varied  from  being  one  to 
ionr  days  out  of  date,”  he  confesses. 
Two  were  practically  duplicates  and 
all  in  one  form  or  another,  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  daily  papers  during  the 
week.” 

Blumenfeld  himself  rushed  to  the  of¬ 
fice  to  set  matters  right.  “This  will 
finish  the  Sunday  Express,”  he  said, 
but  it  didn’t. 

Beaverbrook  only  told  Baxter  to  get 
his  “machine”  (staff)  in  hand  better, 
and  that  was  all. 

Later  Baxter  became  editor  of  the 
^ress.  A  front  page  editorial  by  him 
is  credited  with  influencing  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  abandon  the  gold  stand¬ 
ard.  Under  his  editorship  the  Express 
passed  the  2,000,000  circulation  mark. 

The  book  is  light-hearted  and  auda¬ 
cious,  flavored  with  a  light  cynicism. 
-W.L.B. 

tom  MAHONEY,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 

^  Times,  has  written  an  interesting 
^cle,  entitled  “The  End  of  Ambrose 
Bierce”  for  the  February  issue  of 
Esquire  magazine.  In  his  article,  Ma¬ 
honey,  who  took  part  in  several  efforts 
to  solve  the  mysterious  disappearance 
of  the  71  -year-old  San  Francisco  jour¬ 
nalist  and  former  Hearst  newspaper 
commentator,  tells  of  Bierce’s  last  ad- 
'TOture  into  revolt-tom  Mexico  at  the 
tone  when  Pancho  Villa  was  riding 
cough  shod  over  that  unhappy  country. 
As  a  former  Dallas  News  and  El  Paso 
Herald-Post  reporter,  Mahoney  has 
toade  an  exhaustive  search  for  the 
tomed  writer  and  has  pieced  together 
'■arious  bits  of  evidence  that  serve  to 
P''®. an  explanation  of  what  happened 
to  Bierce  when  he  set  out  to  follow  the 
•  of  Villa’s  revolutionary  army 
m  1913. 

After  relating  conflicting  reports  and 
fimors,  Mahoney  concludes  with  the 
ollowmg  comment:  “He  went  to  Ojin- 
*8a  As  he  was  never  seen  after  the 


battle  there,  it  is  logical  to  believe  that 
his  bullet-torn  body  helped  form  one 
of  the  pyres  at  the  edge  of  the  town 
from  which  smoke  rose  for  days.” — 
G.  B. 

u  *  * 

American  newspapers  and  maga- 
b.  zines  are  like  lenses.  One  must 
look  through  several  to  correct  distor¬ 
tion — to  see  events  in  clear,  sharp  fo¬ 
cus.” 

With  this  thesis  Clyde  R.  Miller,  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  education,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  prints  a 
“Readers’  Guide”  in  Columbia’s  Inde¬ 
pendent  Journal,  published  fortnightly 
for  the  school  of  journalism. 

Mr.  Miller  appraises  newspapers  and 
magazines  on  the  basis  of  bias.  Men¬ 
tioned  are:  New  York  Times,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  New  York  Sun, 
New  York  American,  Nation's  Bun- 
ness,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Daily 
Worker,  New  Masses,  American 
Guardian,  New  York  Post,  New  York 
World-Telegram,  Nation,  New  Repub¬ 
lic,  American  Observer,  Time.  The  bias 
of  Time:  “Be  interesting  at  all  costs; 
be  Right  but  don’t  neglect  the  left.” 

GUILD  DISTRICT  MEETING 

Delegates  from  Springfield,  Brockton, 
Lynn,  Boston  and  Meridan,  Conn.,  at¬ 
tended  an  organization  meeting  of  the 
New  England  District  Council  of  the 
.American  Newspaper  Guild  Jan.  25. 
Valerie  Burati,  String  field  Union  was 
elected  president,  Norman  Corwin,  also 
of  Springfield  was  chosen  vice-president, 
Harry  Sherburne,  Brockton  (Mass.) 
Enterprise-Times,  treasurer;  and  Ed 
Allen,  Boston  Herald-Traveler,  secre¬ 
tary’.  Allen  is  also  secretary  of  the 
Boston  Guild  chapter. 
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ual  corruption  by 
propagandists. 

Stanley  Walker; 

author  of  “City 
Editor,”  says: 

“This  book  tells 
how  a  perfectly 
simple  fact  may 
be  mauled, 
twisted,  painted 
and  kicked 
around  until  it 
becomes  mislead¬ 
ing  and  danger¬ 
ous.” 
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M.  Ltlb  Spencer,  Dean  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Syracuse  University,  says: 

''This  book  ousht  to 
be  read  by  every 
newspaperman  in 
the  United  States" 

I 

I  by 

I  WILL  IRWIN 

Speaking  frankly  on  a  problem  every 
newspaperman  faces.  Will  Irwin, 
chief  of  U.  S.  foreign  propaganda 
during  the  war,  presents  a  history  of 
news  as  a  social  force — its  origin, 
......  1  Efowth  and  grad- 
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PROCTOR  &  COLLIER 
TO  BE  liquidated 

Bank  Representative  Hopes  to  Pay 
Advertising  Claims  in  Full,  Selling 
Printing  Division  as  Go¬ 
ing  Concern 


(Special  to  Edituk  &  Pl'blisii£k) 

Cincinnati,  Jan.  27-Affairs  of  the 
t  roctor  &  Collier  Company,  pioneer 
advertising  agency  and  printing  plant 
on  McMillan  Avc.  and  Reading  Rd 
were  virtually  taken  over  by  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Cincinnati  last  week. 
The  company  met  and  elected  as  presi¬ 
dent  M.  L.  Pernice,  Indianapolis,  who 
was  president  several  years  ago.  -Attor- 
iwy  W  illiam  R.  Collins,  representing  the 
First  National  Bank,  was  made  secre- 
^0'‘treasurer  and  vice-president.  Air. 
(.ollins  stated  that  an  orderly  liquida¬ 
tion  of  its  affairs  would  be  conducted. 
He  said  that  if  given  a  fair  chance  the 
company  could  pay  all  of  its  creditors 
dollar  for  dollar  and  retire  from  the 
advertising  business.  He  was  hopeful 
of  being  able  to  sell  its  printing  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  going  concern. 

The  bank  has  a  mortgage  of  about 
$60,tX}0  on  the  property,  a  handsome 
business  building  of  Germanic  type  on 
a  lot  of  more  than  200  feet  frontage  on 
McMillan  St.,  Walnut  Hills.  This 
building  and  grounds  handsomely  land¬ 
scaped  is  assessed  for  approximately 
$100,0(X)  and  is  held  at  $150,000  mini¬ 
mum.  Douglas  M.  Allen,  former  presi¬ 
dent,  retired  Jan.  1  and  the  company 
settled  with  him,  taking  over  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  company  stock  which  he 
held.  Mr.  Allen  recently  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  new  advertising  firm  of 
Allen  &  Davis,  with  offices  in  the  En¬ 
quirer  Building.  His  new  firm  took 
practically  all  the  active  accounts  of 
Proctor  &  Collier  Company,  it  is 
stated. 


Proctor  Hi  Co'lier  Co.  was  organized 
some  30  years  ago  by  Percy  Proctor, 
uncle  of  the  late  Col.  William  Cooper 
Proctor,  and  Allen  Collier,  an  art 
printer  well  known  in  the  Middle  West. 
At  one  time  the  firm  was  rated  as  the 
largest  and  most  prosperous  advertis¬ 
ing  house  in  this  district  and  many  of 
the  present-day  advertising  agents  re¬ 
ceived  their  business  training  with  it. 
Its  main  account  was  that  of  the  Proc¬ 
tor  &  Gamble  Company.  .After  the 
death  of  Percy  Proctor,  his  interest 
was  sold  out  and  the  P.  &  G.  account 
went  elsewhere.  Later  Allen  Collier 
died  and  his  interest  was  sold  by  his 
widow.  Five  years  ago  it  is  said  that 
Douglas  M.  .Allen  bought  the  propertv 
for  $5(K),000. 

In  this  venture  Mr.  .Allen  had  as  his 


associates  Henry  C.  Veiser,  Jr.,  then 
son-in-law  of  the  late  Julius  Fleisch- 
mann,  Cincinnati  yeast  millionaire,  and 
William  J.  Knapp.  It  is  said  that  it 
was  planned  to  form  publishing  connec¬ 
tions  but  that  the  depression  caused 
failure  of  these  plans.  Losses  of  the 
lirm  were  reixjrted  heavy  during  the 
tmancial  crisis. 

Most  of  the  staff  of  the  Proctor  & 
Collier  Co.  will  go  with  the  .Allen  fit 
Davis  firm,  it  is  stated. 


COLD  WAVE  AIDED  COPY 

“Sunny  California”  Adt  Appeared 

During  Worst  Storm  of  Winter 

limed  to  apjiear  during  cold  weather 
but  with  the  unforeseen  result  that  it 
reached  readers  as  one  of  the  worst 
storms  of  the  winter  raged,  the  South¬ 
ern  Pacific  Company  recently  issued 
cartoon  copy  in  the  middle  west  urging 
travel  to  c  alifornia  to  escape  e.xtreme 
cold. 

Believed  to  be  one  of  the  first  times 
cartoons  have  been  used  in  railroad  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  copy  was  released  to 
newsiiapers  in  Clncago,  .Xlinneaixiiis  and 
.'st.  Louis.  Three  columns  by  /J-j-inch 
space  was  utilized  under  a  caption 
"Why  Stay  Home?"  against  a  black 
background. 

Copy  was  divided  into  four  equal 
parts,  with  three  devoted  to  drawings 
showing  humorously  the  craving  for 
sunshine  in  winter,  the  opportunity  of 
low  travel  fares  and  the  decision  not 
to  stay  home.  The  loiirth  iiuarter  was 
reserved  lor  prices  of  travel  "Cali-; 
fornia  and  back"  and  a  description  of 
the  accommodations.  The  coi>y  _  was 
prejiared  by  Lord  cc  1  liomas,  San  Trau- 
cisco  office. 


SPECIAL  DEL  MONTE  DRIVE 

The  California  Packing  Corporation, 
San  Francisco,  has  annouiKcd  plans  for 
a  special  promotion  drive  on  Del  .Monte 
products  at  a  meeting  of  brokers  at 
the  National  Canners  .Association  con¬ 
vention  in  Chicago  last  week.  The 
proinotiun  will  lie  known  as  the  "De 
.Monte  Variety  Sliow"  and  will  be  con- 
tined  to  a  month’s  advertising  effort, 
March  10  to  .April  10.  Fourteen  na¬ 
tional  magazines  will  lie  used  and  in 
selecteil  markets,  aliout  the  same  as  were 
used  in  the  October  Del  Monte  pro¬ 
motion.  Large  newspaper  siiace  and  liill- 
Ixiards  will  supplement  the  magazine 
advertisements.  \V.  P.  Rogers  is  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  California  Pack¬ 
ing  Corporation.  The  San  brancisco 
office  of  McCann-F  ickson.  Inc.,  is  the 
agency  placing  the  account. 


HAS  COSMETIC  ACCOUNTS 

Honeytree  House,  Inc.,  New  A’ork, 
will  introduce  a  new  product.  Torch 
lipstick,  in  New  York  chain  stores 
soon,  with  initial  announcements 
in  newspapers  and  radio,  placed  by 
Moore  &  Hamm,  Inc.,  New  York.  The 
same  agency  is  placing  copy  in  a  few 
magazines  for  Jolie  Cosmetic  Corpor¬ 
ation,  New  A'ork,  and  for  Nat-Tur-Ral 
Rouge,  proiluced  by  the  Nat-Tur-Ral 
Company,  New  A’ork. 


CRABMEAT  LENTEN  DRIVE 

With  a  substantially  increased  appro¬ 
priation,  the  Japanese  Crabmeat  .Asso¬ 
ciation  has  added  radio  to  its  Lenten 
advertising  program  for  the  first  time. 
Broadcasts  throughout  the  eastern  and 
middle-western  states  will  feature  noted 
economists.  Tlie  campaign  commences 
Feb.  17,  augmenting  the  usual  metro¬ 
politan  newsiiaper  and  trade  paper 
schedules.  Maxon  Inc.,  New  York, 
is  in  charge. 


URGING  HOME  BUILDING 

The  Public  Service  Company  of 
Northern  Illinois  has  launched  a  three- 
month  newspaper,  radio  and  billboard 
advertising  program  to  encourage  home 
building  in  the  territory  it  serves  as 
well  as  to  get  new  home  equipped 
with  modern  lighting  facilities,  model 
gas  and  electric  appliances.  Copy  is 
being  placed  by  Lord  &  Thomas,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


HAS  EVERGREEN  ACCOUNT 

The  Western  .Agency,  Inc.,  of  Seattle, 
has  been  apjiointed  to  handle  the  ^2,000 
advertising  program  this  spring  of  the 
Evergreen  Playground  Association, 
composed  of  cities  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  British  Columbia.  Of 
the  budget  $21,000  will  be  expended 
with  newspapers  and  periodicals  in 
California,  from  which  state  summer 
tourists  will  be  drawn. 


PLACING  BUCK-SKEIN  ACCOUNT 

The  Franklin  Bruck  Advertising  Cor- 
jKiration.  Rockefeller  Center,  New 
A'ork,  is  now  placing  extensive  adver¬ 
tising  schedules,  including  color  |>ages 
for  the  fall,  1936,  campaign  for  Lust- 
tierg,  Nast  &  Co..  Inc.,  maker  of  Buck- 
Skein  jackets  and  shirts. 


BETHLEHEM  JOINS  A.  N.  A. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  Bethle¬ 
hem.  Pa.,  has  Iieen  elected  to  member¬ 
ship  in  the  .Association  of  National 
.Advertisers.  John  C.  Long  will  repre¬ 
sent  the  company. 


BENSON  TELLS  BUYER’S  VIEWS 

Warn*  Chicago  Group  that  CoiuniB*r 
Demands  Information 

(Special  to  Editor  &  I’crlisher) 

CmcAOO,  Jan.  27— A  clear-cut  reciui 
of  what  the  consumer  thinks  of  advK 
tising  was  outlined  by  John  Benson 
president  of  the  .American  Associatioii 
of  .Advertising  Agencies,  in  a  ulk  hen 
today  before  the  Chicago  Financial  Ad¬ 
vertisers. 

.Aside  from  mentioning  the  various 
groups  who  are  criticizing  present-day 
advertising.  .Mr.  Benson  devoted  a 
major  part  of  his  address  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  who,  he  said,  is  becoming  vocal 
in  her  criticism  of  advertising  that  be- 
tra>  s  the  confidence  of  the  buying  pub- 
lie.  Women  critics  of  advertising  want 
more  informative  advertising,  stated 
Mr.  Benson,  who  declared  that  adver¬ 
tising  owes  that  information  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

Five  issues  are  being  generally  de¬ 
bated,  of  which  organized  advertising 
should  take  heed,  said  the  speaker. 
They  are :  deceptive  or  informative  ad¬ 
vertising,  emotional  appeal,  economic 
waste  and  social  service  of  advertising. 

Defending  emotional  appeal  in  adver¬ 
tising,  .Mr.  Benson  declared  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  misunderstanding  between 
"illusion”  and  "delusion”  in  modern 
advertising  technique.  The  former,  he 
defined  as  “enjoyable  illusion  of  life," 
while  the  latter  "cheats  and  betrays." 

"We  have  to  appeal  to  the  emotions 
of  people  in  order  to  get  action,”  he 
said.  "W’ithout  emotional  appeal,  ai 
vertising  does  not  pull.  'Hiis  involves 
illusion,  the  kind  iveople  like,  and  with¬ 
out  it,  advertising  would  be  dead.” 


DRIVE  BY  PACKERS  URGED 

.A  resolution  declaring  that  all  pro¬ 
cessing  taxes  now  held  by  the  courts 
or  due  from  packers  should  be  used  ior 
research,  advertising  and  the  promotion 
of  the  use  of  meat  and  meat  products 
and  to  develop  new  and  wider  markets 
for  meat  products  was  recently  adopted 
at  the  14  annual  meeting  of  the  St. 
Louis  Live  Stock  Commission  .Associa 
tion  in  East  St.  Louis,  111. 


HAS  GOSSARD  ACCOUNT 

The  H.  W.  Gossard  Co.,  of  Chicago 
has  appointed  Amos  Parrish  &  Com- 
Iiany,  of  New  York,  to  direct  its  na¬ 
tional  advertising. 


TWO  NAMED  VICE-PRESIDENTS 

C.  F.  Bennett  and  H.  E.  Phelps  hare 
been  named  vice-presidents  of  Needhair 
Louis  and  Brorby,  Inc.,  Chicago  ageno 
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“Your  contract  for  carrying  on  our  trade 
exten»ion  campaign  has  just  been  fulfilled 
and  ure  are  pleased  to  report  that  as  far  as 
tee  know  at  this  time,  it  has  been  a  very 
successful  campaign.  Our  goal  of  1,000 
new  subscribers  was  more  than  reached 
and  this  was  the  idea  of  the  entire  sub¬ 
scription  campaign.” 

A.  E.  rRmy,  Buh.  M^r.  KK<IISTER,  Braokings,  S,  I). 


ueted  with  romplrte  satisfaction  by  thousands 
of  aggrc«sivc  newspapers.  Publishers  everywhere 
know  that  we  can  help  them  build  circulation — 
iMinafide  circulation,  adequate  coverage,  the  kind 
that  creates  satisfied  advertisers.  That  is  the 
service  which  we  have  successfully  rendered  news¬ 
papers  for  sixteen  ye.ars.  We  suggest  that  you 
write  us  at  once,  since  hookings  are  ladiig  made  now. 


“Our  big  campaign  of  ten  weeks  came  te 
a  close  Saturday  night  with  1,012  iVEIF 
subscribers  on  our  list  and  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  renewals.  The  campaign  wtu  « 
complete  success  from  every  point  of  rieai. 
If  hat  impresses  me  about  the  Morrison 
Plan  is  that  et'ery  detail  is  thoroughly 
worked  out  beforehand.” 

V.  W.  Prstt,  Editor  KE(;iSl'EK,  Brookings,  S.  D. 


IMPROVED  CIRCULATION 

Through  «he  Morrison  Plan,  you  can  either 
extend  your  trade  territory  or  intensify  your 
coverage  in  tlie  territory  you  now  cover. 
Either  way.  your  {taper  will  be  able  to  rendi  r 
Ixdter  stTvice  to  advertisers,  both  local  and 
national. 


4th  Floor 
Shops  Bids. 


INCREASED  ADVERTISING 

With  increased  circulation,  more  complete 
coverage,  your  newspatier  iuinieiliately  lie- 
coroes  more  attractive  both  to  local  adver¬ 
tisers  and  to  national  advertisers.  With 
improved  results,  an  increaae  in  linage  both 
foreign  and  local,  is  a  natural  result,  a 
reasonable  expectation. 


INCREASED  REVENUE 

The  Morrison  Plan  adds  new  subscribers, 
additional  .subscription  revenue  from  that 
source.  But  more,  the  Morrison  Plan  also 
enables  you  to  collect  arrearages.  We  (>ut 
you  on  a  (laid-in-advance  basis,  accept  only 
bonafide  subscriptions,  from  your  trade  urea 
only. 


(Jnroriuiratrli) 


Des  MoiiH 
Iowa 
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NBC  MAKING  PROGRESS  IN  SHUNTING 
OBJECTIONABLE  MATTER  OFF  AIR 

Exaggerated  Claims  Give  Most  Trouble,  Derogatory  References 
Next,  Improprieties  Third — United  Front  Up  to  N.A.E.A. 

New  Group  of  Copy  Critics 
By  KUBEKT  S.  MANN 


AS  a  reminder  ot  the  progress  made 
.  thus  lar  in  purging  the  adolescent 
broadcast  industry  ot  some  of  its  adver¬ 
tising  pimples  and  other  bkmises —  But 
hold  on;  wait  a  minute  I  Have  we  for¬ 
gotten  already  that  this  is  a  story  of 
advertising  censorship  as  applied  by  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  ?  Let’s 
do  some  revision  and  start  again  .  .  . 

As  a  reminder  of  the  progress  made 
thus  far  in  freeing  the  youthful  broad¬ 
cast  industry — or  at  least  the  NBC  por¬ 
tions  ot  It — from  certain  unethical  tyiK'S 
of  announcement  which  were  drawing 
severe  criticism  a  year  or  two  ago, 
NBC’s  Janet  MacKorie  made  a  public 
report  this  week  on  the  work  of  her  De¬ 
partment  of  Continuity  Acceptance,  es¬ 
tablished  Nov.  1,  19.14.  With  evident 
pride,  NBC  was  host  at  a  business- 
paper  luncheon  at  the  Advertising  Club 
of  New  Volk  to  iirovide  the  occasion. 
E.  P.  H-  James,  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  presided,  while  N’HC  President  L. 
R.  Lohr,  \'ice-President  ICdgar  Kobak 
and  others  of  the  NBC  organization 
were  also  present. 

*  *  * 

Types  of  Violations 

Tabulation  of  sco  instances  of 

"policy  enforcement”  in  Miss  Mac- 
Rorie’s  report  for  1935  showed  that 
three-fourths  of  them  were  attributed  to 
advertisers  of  cosmetics  and  toilet  goods 
(158  instances),  medical  goods  (126) 
and  foods  and  food  beverages  (146). 
This  is  only  natural  in  view  of  the  way 
in  which  these  classes  lead  in  use  of 
broadcasting  time.  Laundry  soaps  and 
housekeeiiers’  supplies  came  next  with 
47  instances. 

In  type  of  violation  the  report  listed 
"unethical  business  practices”  as  leading 
with  390  instances,  or  70.2  per  cent  of 
the  total,  while  cases  of  ‘‘poor  taste,  im¬ 
propriety,  slander,  or  otherwise  unfit  for 
broadcasting”  numbered  88,  or  15.8  per 
cent. 

Among  the  unethical  practices  several 
classes  of  exaggerated  and  misleading 
claims,  if  grouped,  would  easily  be  the 
largest  division.  They  are  listed  thus: 
Superlative  claims.  %;  exaggerated 
claims.  68;  misleading  statements,  26; 
alarmist  material,  10;  misrepresenta¬ 
tions,  17 ;  incorrect  use  of  ‘‘absolutely 
free”,  6.  Elsewhere  the  report  listed  19 
instances  of  the  use  of  “safe”  and 
“harmless”,  which  NBC  discourages. 

Derogatory  references  and  unfairly 
competitive  statements  were  also  listed 
under  several  headings,  including  not 
only  matter  unpleasant  to  competitors, 
but  derogatory  mention  of  advertising 
itself. 

In  addition  to  the  88  cases  listed  un¬ 
der  the  heading  of  poor  taste  and  other¬ 
wise  unfit,  as  mentioned  above,  there 
were  18  mentions  of  deodorants  and 
laxatives. 

While  Miss  MacRorie  explained  that 
she  had  declined  to  set  up  a  definite  list 
of  “don’ts”,  preferring  to  discuss  each 
case  individually  with  the  advertiser,  the 
report  throws  interesting  light  on  other 
types  of  matter  which  have  been  barred. 
For  instance,  there  were  18  mentions 
of  other  networks,  6  cases  of  editorial 
comment  or  comment  on  legislation,  5 
rases  of  attempted  t)erson-to-person 
communication,  5  contests  without  NBC 
approval,  and  individual  cases  of  appeal 
for  funds,  sales  in  studio,  impersonation 
without  release,  and  improper  identifica¬ 
tion  of  recordings. 

Describing  business  rejected  during 
the  year.  Miss  MacRorie  stated:  “Such 
accounts  include  products  of  personal 
hygiene  classification.  Cosmetic  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  turned  down  where  the 
credits  presented  claims  which,  it  was 
felt,  could  not  be  substantiated.  Others 
have  lieen  ^ound  unacceptable  because 
credits  ano  ogram  both  stressed  the 
sex  angle  in  proirtoting  the  sale  of  the 
product.  Reducim^  agents  and  hair  dye 
Wismess  has  also  '*•  H«»rlin»d.  as  have 


various  medical  products  having  pour 
reputation.” 

*  *  * 

United  Front 

Nj  EXT  move  in  the  “United  Front” 

<  movement  to  promote  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  as  the  primary  medium  is  up  to 
the  committee  ot  the  Newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association,  headed  by 
Frank  E.  Tripp  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers. 

Kaymond  11.  McKinney,  chairman  of 
the  united  front  committee  of  the  News- 
paiier  Representatives  Association  of 
xNew  York,  this  week  turned  over  to  Mr. 
Tripp  a  memo  of  the  recommendations 
agreed  upon  at  the  recent  Cleveland 
meeting  of  New  York  and  Chicago  rep¬ 
resentatives'  committees,  as  since  revised 
and  completed. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Advertising  Critics. 
.VTTUNAL  Committee  of  ,\dver- 
IN  rising  Critics  is  the  name  under 
which  a  new  organization  of  teachers 
of  advertising  and  related  subjects  set 
np  business  this  week,  with  a  view  to 
improving  the  etfectiveness  of  adver¬ 
tising.  Uffices  are  at  545  Fifth  avenue. 
New  York,  directed  by  the  executive 
secretary,  Bryson  de  Haas  .McCloskey, 
who  lias  speeialized  in  campaign  inan- 
agement  and  fund  raising  efforts.  I’rof. 
b.  A.  Russell,  of  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  is  chairman  of  the  lounders' 
group,  and  it  is  announced  that  lOU 
professors  are  to  serve. 

-Vs  explained  by  Mr.  McCloskey,  the 
plan  calls  for  submission  of  proposed 
advertising  plans  and  copy  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  by  advertisers  willing  to  pay  2 
per  cent  of  their  appropriations  for  ad¬ 
vice  and  counsel  from  a  different  view¬ 
point  from  that  of  an  advertising 
agency.  Copies  of  the  material  would 
iic  forwarded  at  once  to  the  committee 
members,  and  within  10  days,  according 
to  Mr.  McCloskey,  it  would  be  possible 
to  give  the  advertiser  both  the  individual 
reports  of  the  professors  and  a  summary 
(-;  their  opinions.  In  some  cases,  it  is 
expected  that  committee  members  will 
seek  opinions  of  their  students  also. 
Tre-testing  of  advertising  by  so  wide 
a  group,  it  is  held  by  the  founders,  will 
permit  great  savings  by  eliminating  er¬ 
rors  and  waste. 

The  National  Committee  did  not  pre¬ 
test  its  own  plans,  according  to  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Closkey,  who  told  Editor  &  Pi  blisher 
that  so  far  as  he  knew  there  had  lieen 
no  negotiations  with  advertisers  to  learn 
if  the  latter  would  welcome  the  new  or¬ 
ganization  and  buy  its  services. 

Plans  for  making  advertising  awards 
and  making  unified  research  in  advertis¬ 
ing  are  included  in  the  preliminary  an¬ 
nouncement.  A  meeting  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  members  may  be  arranged  later. 
Operations  may  begin  within  60  days. 

MARBLES  TO  AGATE  LINES 

Ocean  City,  N.  J.,  will  not  bid  for 
the  1936  national  marbles  tournament, 
held  there  for  the  last  5  years,  liecause 
the  cost  to  the  city,  nearly  $8,000,  was 
too  much  of  a  drain  on  the  publicity  ap¬ 
propriation.  The  money  will  go  this 
year  into  newspaper  advertising. 


TEXAS 

Properly  to  cover  this  crest  Stste  you  must 
use  the  lesdert; 

THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
THE  DALLAS  JOURNAL  (Evenins) 
THE  DALLAS  SEMI- WEEKLY 
FARM  NEWS 

Published  by  the  o'dest  business  institution 
in  Texas 

JOHN  B.  WOODWARD.  Inc. 

Xatumai  ftsprsssmIahMt 

New  York  Chieace  Detroit  Saa  Fraaeisso 
Haataa  Kansas  City  Los  Aacoles 


SPECIAL  BEER  CAN  DRIVE 

1  lie  .American  Can  Company  launched 
an  extensive  newspaper  advertising 
campaign  Jan.  28,  leatunng  •'Keglincu 
cans  lor  beer,  inc  aiivei  Using  is  ap- 
licaring  in  about  50  newspaiiers  m 
metropolitan  cities.  The  opemng  iii- 
sertion  was  1,7U0  lines  ami  iiie  lollow- 
iip  ads  are  to  approximate  1,200  lines 
in  size.  While  ttie  campaign  is  de¬ 
signed  to  promote  "keglmed"  cans, 
names  of  ixirticular  brands  of  beer  dis¬ 
tributed  in  these  units  will  not  be  men¬ 
tioned.  In  addition,  the  .Vmerican  Can 
Company  will  continue  its  Ben  Bernie 
radio  program  over  an  NBC  coast-to- 
coast  network  of  55  stations.  The  ac¬ 
count  is  placed  by  Fuller,  .Smith  and 
Ross,  Inc.,  New  York  agency. 

HAS  FEEN-A-MINT  CANADIAN 

Health  Products  Coriioration  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  lias  apjxiinted  A. 
.\lcKim,  Etd.,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  as 
advertising  agent  in  charge  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  advertising  in  Canada  for  Feen- 
a-mint  la.xative.  Plans  comprise  a  sub¬ 
stantially  increased  campaign  in  Can¬ 
ada,  including  iiewsi>apers,  magazines, 
radio,  sampluig,  direct  mail  and  window 
display.  The  new  apixiintment  does 
not  affect  Health  I’roducts’  United 
States  agencies  or  its  English  advertis¬ 
ing  agency.  Freeman  Cliipperfield  Com¬ 
pany  of  London. 

CAMPAIGN  MOVES  SARDINES 

The  greatest  single  shipment  of  Nor¬ 
wegian  sardines  ever  to  arrive  in  this 
country  was  due  Jan.  31,  on  the  “Ber- 
gensfjord”  of  the  Norwegian  .American 
Fine.  It  included  60,000  cases,  approx¬ 
imately  120,(X)0,000  sardines.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  caini>aign  on  behalf  of  Nor¬ 
wegian  Sardines,  carried  exclusively  in 
newsiiapcrs,  started  last  fall  and  is 
placed  by  Frank  Presbrey  Company, 
New  York. 


FRUEHAUF  TRAILER  TO  AYER 

Leslie  C.  .Allman,  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  manager  of  the  F'rue- 
hauf  Trailer  Company,  Detroit,  has  an¬ 
nounced  appointment  of  N.  W.  .Ayer 
&  Son,  Inc.,  to  handle  the  Fruebaiif 
advertising.  Mr.  Allman  stated  that 
I'ruehauf  is  planning  an  expansion  of 
its  advertising  i>rogram  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year  in  anticipation  of  increased 

sales.  _ 

CONTAINER  CORP.  TO  AYER 
The  Container  Corporation  of  .Amer¬ 
ica,  Chicago,  manufacturer  of  folding 
cartons,  containers  and  boxboard,  has 
placed  its  advertising  account  with  N. 
\V.  .Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 

SPECIAL  KLEENEX  COPY 

Kleenex  Company,  Chicago,  is  using 
a  list  of  newspaiiers  in  connection  with 
“National  Kleenex  Week.”  The  copy 
is  being  placed  through  the  Chicago  of¬ 
fice  of  Lord  &  Thomas. 


DUNHAM  AGENCY  APPOINTED 

The  Blue  Valley  Creamery  Company, 
Chicago,  has  appointed  John  H.  Dun¬ 
ham  Company,  Chicago  agency,  to  di¬ 
rect  its  advertising. 


AMONG  ADVERTISING  MEN 

FRNARD  LiCHTFNBFRG, 
lormerly  vice-president  of  the 
.Aic.xaiidcr  Hamilton  Institute,  New 
\  ork,  aiul  former  president  of  the  .As- 
>ociatiun  of  National  Advertisers,  has 
opeiK-d  offices  in  tne  Graybar  Build¬ 
ing,  .New  York,  as  a  public  relations 
counsel.  He  is  taking  over  the  clients 
served  tiy  John  W.  Darr,  public  rela¬ 
tions  counsel,  who  has  just  lieen  elected 
vice-president  in  charge  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  advertising  for  Commercial 
Investment  Trust,  Inc.  Leslie  IL 
Strang  of  Darr’s  former  staff  also  joins 
C.l.T.  Louis  S.  Frank,  who  formerly 
siiIKM  vised  C.l.T.  advertising,  continues 
as  vice-president  in  charge  of  office 
management,  iiersonnel  and  purchasing. 

Harold  R.  Stone,  formerly  of  l.os 
.\ngcles,  has  been  apiiointed  account 
executive  of  the  Izzard  Co.,  Seattle, 
where  his  father,  H.  O.  Stone,  is  sec¬ 
retary.  Frank  W.  Twist,  appointed  to 
the  izzard  .Agency  staff  last  summer, 
has  lieen  promoted  to  be  head  of  the 
research  department.  Miss  Florence 
Montgomery  has  been  promoted  to  he 
executive  assistant. 

.Miss  .Maybelle  Lucas  has  joined  the 
Seattle  offices  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co., 
as  copy  e.xecutive.  David  Nutt,  formerly 
with  tile  Swan  Studios  of  Chicago,  has 
been  apiK  tinted  to  that  agency’s  art 
staff.  .Miss  Dorothy  Reynolds,  who 
was  formerly  with  the  agency,  has  re¬ 
joined  the  Seattle  staff. 

Robert  !•'.  Park,  for  the  past  si.v 
years  with  the  Conde  Nast  piibiications. 
has  joined  W.  1.  Tracy,  Inc.,  as  account 
executive. 

Joseph  R.  Busk  has  been  elected  a 
vice-president  of  Ruthraff  &  Ryan,  Inc.. 
■New  A'ork.  Before  joining  the  agency 
about  a  year  ago,  he  was  advertising 
manager  of  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  Coal  Co.,  distributor  of  Blue 
Coal.  At  one  time  he  was  with  Frank 
Seaman  agency. 


/  F  o  o:d  \ 

1  MARKET  J 

Per  capita  Food  expendi¬ 
tures  in  Rhode  Island,  as 
revealed  by  the  Census 
of  American  Business  are 
48.2  per  cent  above 
national  averase. 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  FLASHLIGHT  BULBS 
INVOLVES  INTRICATE  PROCESSES 


Sheets  of  Imported,  Hand-Beaten  Aluminum  Foil  Are  Stuffed 
Into  Globes  by  Hand— Product  Thorouf^hly  Tested — 

Care  in  Handling  Emphasized 


By  JACK  PRICE 

IN  a  receiu  publication  of  a  New  Jer-  The  aluminum  foil  is  hand-beaten  and 
sey  Iiewsuauer  a  columnist  wrote  the  imnorted  from  ( iermanv.  The  heatin<7 


A  sey  newspaper  a  columnist  wrote  the  imported  from  (Jermany.  The  beating 
following  paragraph:  “Speaking  of  of  the  foil  is  an  art  which  is  passed 


tlashlights,  the  change  from  the  crude  down  as  a  heritage  from  father  to  son 
riash  powder  of  the  past  is  said  to  have  in  the  country  where  the  foil  is  treated. 


resulted  when  a  cameraman  in  Hearst’s  Any  good  gold  beater  can  treat  this 
employ  was  badly  burned.  Hearst  gave  toil,  but  there  is  evidently  a  scarcity  ot 


orders  to  have  something  invented  that  gold  beaters  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
would  be  safe.  1  don’t  know  who  got  tic.  The  foil  itself  is  pure  aluminum 


the  orders,  but  a  bulb  was  invented,  beaten  down  by  hand  after  it  has  been 
and  now  Hashlights  are  as  safe  as  read-  rolled  as  thin  as  machinery  will  do  it. 


ing  by  an  electric  bulb.’’ 

What  makes  the  above  excerpt  in- 


VVhen  ready  for  packing  into  the  bulb 
it  is  thinner  than  the  average  piece  of 


teresting  is  the  fact  that  flash-bulbs  are  gold  leaf.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  pick 
made  almost  in  the  back  yard  of  this  up  a  whole  sheet  of  this  foil  by  himd. 


newspaper  and  a  phone  call  would  have  It  arrives  here  packed  between  layers 
put  this  columnist  on  the  right  track,  of  tissue  paper,  each  sheet  is  about 


Comments  like  this  one  caused  the  three  inches  in  diameter  and  is  tested 
writer  to  spend  a  day  in  the  factory  of  for  quality  by  weight.  Tests  having 


the  Westinghouse  Lamp  Works  at  been  made,  the  foil  is  placed  in  four 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Strange  as  it  may  separate  piles  before  each  girl  engaged 


appear,  many  professional  photograph¬ 
ers,  alike  with  the  amateurs,  are  un¬ 


in  the  task  of  filling  the  bulbs. 

One  girl  can  fill  about  2,000  bulbs  in 


aware  of  the  actual  contents  of  the  a  day.  She  takes  one  sheet  from  eacli 
flash-bulb.  There  are  many  who  are  of  the  four  piles  and  rams  each  through 


familiar  with  the  construction  and  in-  a  funnel  into  the  glass  container.  The 
gredients  of  the  bulb,  but  for  those  who  stuffing  is  done  by  a  piece  of  wood  with 


are  uninformed  the  following  informa-  a  rubber  tip.  The  reason  for  packing 


tion  is  presented. 


from  four  different  packages  is  to  keep 


In  the  first  place  the  flash-bulb  was  the  uniformity  of  the  flash.  In  the  event 
invented  in  Germany  during  the  war  one  piece  is  of  greater  or  lesser  density 


and  was  used  as  a  safe  method  of  tak-  the  difference  will  be  negligible  in  the 
ing  interior  photographs  at  ammunition  final  analysis. 


factories  and  in  and  about  the  Zep-  While  the  bulbs  are  being  sprayed 


filled  with  foil,  activity  is  humming 
into  this  country  m  1929  or  19^  by  the  in  another  section  of  the  buildng.  Girls 


General  El^tric  Company,  which  is  the  arg  engaged  in  cutting  the  glass  stems 


patent  holder  in  America.  The  flash-  through  which  the  wires  are  passed  to 
bulb  m  Its  original  foim  w^  fhe  filament.  At  another  section  girls 


with  a  ^all  base  to  fit  the  pocket  flash  are  preparing  the  primers  or  fuses, 
lamp.  The  bulb  itself  was  rouch  larger  xhg  filaments,  after  having  been  con- 


and  of  awkward  size.  In  the  begitming  nected,  are  coated  with  a  lead  peroxide 
the  bulb  was  used  as  a  me^s  of  light-  mixture  and  set  aside  to  dry.  When 


ing  with  c^era  on  a  tfiped.  Later  fully  dried  they  are  given  an  applica- 
it  was  einployed  as  a  speed  flash  with  tion  of  lacquer  and  sent  to  the  machine 


an  open  lens.  The  light  of  the  bulb  for  insertion  in  the  lamp  itsdf. 


then  gauged  at  about  a  fortieth  of  a  Xhe  actual  assembly  of  the  flash- 


second  was  supposed  to  be  fast  enough  buHj  jg  automatically  accomplished  by 
to  stop  slow  action.  This  method  \ras  rnachinery.  The  machine  specially  de- 


quite  unsatisfactory^  and  a  demand  for  signed  for  this  work  is  almost  human, 
^PP***^**®”  o*  the  bulb  for  ^nd  performs  the  impossible.  Its  ro- 


speed  work  was  made  by  the  press  ^ary  table  has  hands  whi^  grasp  the 


photographer. 


stems  and  hold  them  in  place  while 


Receiving  no  noticeable  co-operation  other  mechanical  hands  pick  the  bulbs 
from  the  makers,  the  boys  on  the  vari-  from  a  conveyor  and  place  them  in 


ous  papers  set  to  work  and  created  a 
speed  flash-gun.  This  gun,  as  previous- 


position.  As  they  move  from  one 
mechanical  arm  to  another,  they  are 


ly  described,  was  improved  by  the  pho-  assembled  and  moved  onward  to  an- 
tographers  until  an  independent  manu-  other  robot  which  shapes  the  lower  part 


facturer  set  about  to  produce  them  in  of  the  bulb.  On  this  machine  the  bulb 
quantities.  Several  other  independents  is  purged  of  air  and  then  charged  with 


followed,  so  that  today  we  have  three  100  per  cent  pure  oxygen  under  heavw 
standard  speed-lamps  ^  on  the  market,  pressure,  "rhe  upper  part  of  the  bulb 


Unless  we  forget,  it  is  now  about  six  is  kept  cool  while  the  annealing  is  tak- 
years  since  the  lamp  has  been  given  to  ing  place  at  the  lower  end.  After  the 


us  for  use  and  neither  the  General  Elec-  injection  of  oxygen  the  bulb  is  sealed 
trie  Comply,  owners  of  the  patents,  or  and  sent  by  conveyor  to  another  ma- 


and  also  does  the  soldering.  The  fluh 
bulb  is  now  completed  and  ready  for 
laboratory  tests. 

One  bulb  from  each  case  is  selected 
and  tested  for  its  luminosity.  The 
bulb  is  set  off  and  the  light  is  photo¬ 
graphed  and  measured.  If  the  rating 
is  standard  the  case  is  passed  for  fur¬ 
ther  checking.  In  the  next  inspection 
each  bulb  is  placed  in  a  chamber  where 
it  is  checked  for  air  leakage  or  broken 
filament,  in  fact  it  is  given  a  thorough 
once  over,  then  packed  for  storage. 

•  Ml  bulbs  are  held  in  storage  for  five 
days  after  which  they  are  given  ^- 
other  and  final  checking  before  being 
shipped  to  the  consumer. 

.^fter  studying  each  operation  it  is 
only  fair  to  state  that  if  the  consumer 
of  the  flash-lamp  is  not  getting  the 
(juality  negative  expected,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  speed  gun  be  checked  before 
placing  the  blame  upon  the  bulb.  The 
inilb  can  be  given  a  90  per  cent  rating 
of  effeciency,  allowing  ten  per  cent  for 
unseen  mechanical  or  other  defects. 
\tmospheric  extremes  may  also  cause 
a  lamp  to  fail. 

The  action  of  the  lamp  is  really, 
quite  simple.  The  filament  is  over¬ 
heated  by  short  circuit  causing  it  to 
set  off  the  fuse  or  primer.  The  primer 
is  the  black  material  seen  covering  the 
filament.  When  the  primer  explodes, 
sparks  from  it  cause  the  oxygen  to 
ignite  the  foil  and  the  light  is  pro¬ 
duced. 

Before  using  a  bulb  it  is  recommended 
that  the  bulb  be  tapped  gently  on  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  this  will  shake  the 
foil  from  the  glass  where  it  might  cling. 
Do  not  handle  to  roughly  as  the  jar¬ 
ring  might  snap  the  filament  and  ren¬ 
der  the  bulb  useless  for  speed  work.  If 
the  fuse  has  been  broken  the  bulb  can 
be  employed  where  more  than  one 
lamp  is  required.  It  can  be  fired  by  con¬ 
tact  with  another  bulb.  It  has  bwn 
definitely  proven  that  bulbs  carried 
loosely  are  subjected  to  failure.  In  the 
extreme  cold  the  glass  will  chip  easily, 
in  which  case  the  bulb  will  go  bad  and 
may  explode  when  fired.  Hash-bulbs 
must  be  treated  with  care  if  they  are 
to  perform. 

The  manufacturers  are  sparing  no 
expense  in  devising  methods  to  produce 
a  good  bulb,  but  as  we  have  already 
declared,  they  could  rrader  a  real 
service  by  spending  a  little  time  and 
expense  in  perfecting  the  necessary  ap¬ 
plication  for  speed  flash-work  for  the 
press  photographers. 

The  figures  given  us  show  that  the 
annual  consumption  of  bulbs  by  the 
.\merican  public  is  about  three  and  a 
half  million.  Of  this  General  Electric 
sells  about  55  per  cent  while  Westing- 
house  sells  about  40  per  cent  while 
the  remaining  five  per  cent  is  sold  by 
small  independent  manufacturers.  The 
factory  at  Bloomfield  is  turning  out 
6,000  lamps  per  day. 

If  any  of  our  readers  desire  further 


information  about  the  flash-bulb,  please 
write  to  us  as  we  have  been  assured 
by  the  Westinghouse  Lamp  Works, 
that  their  engineers  will  be  pleased  to 
help  solve  any  proWems  submitted. 


makers  of  the  Compur  Shutter,  used 
for  speed  flash  work,  have  provided 
newspaper  photographers  with  one  real 
speed-flash  gun  that  could  be  adopted 
by  the  profession  as  a  standard  piece  of 
equipment.  The  Graflex  Corporation, 
on  whose  cameras  most  af  the  speed 
guns  are  used  by  the  professional  news 
cameramen,  has  added  nothing  to  im¬ 
prove  conditions. 

The  flash-bulbs  made  by  the  West¬ 
inghouse  Lamp  Works  are  almost 
identical  to  those  made  by  General 
Electric.  There  may  be  some  minor 
differOTces  in  the  technique  of  the  con¬ 
struction,  but  the  materials  are  the 
same.  The  first  step  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  bulb  is  the  coating  of  ace¬ 
tate  cellulose,  sprayed  on  the  inside  of 
the  glass  container.  When  dry  this 
coating  resembles  cellophane  and  pre¬ 
vents  the  glass  from  flying  about  in  the 
event  of  explosion.  The  glass  contain¬ 
ers  used  for  the  standard  size  bulbs  are 
the  same  as  those  used  in  the  making 
of  the  100- watt  mazda  lamps. 

When  the  containers  have  dried  they 
are  sent  to  be  filled  with  aluminum  foil. 
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MINNESOTA  EDITORS  MEETS 

An  appeal  for  cooperation  between 
publishers  and  American  paper  manu- 
lactures  to  solve  the  domestic  prob¬ 
lems  in  newsprint  manufacture  was 
sounded  at  the  seventieth  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Minnesota  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation  in  Miimeapolis  by  L.  A.  R;^ 
man,  publisher,  Grand  Rafnds  Herald 
Review  last  week.  E.  Joslin,  editor, 
Heron  Lake  News,  was  chosen  presi¬ 
dent.  Other  officers  named  are  Lou 
Benshoof,  Detroit  Lakes  Record;  Fre¬ 
mont  Schmidt,  Springfield  Advance 
Press,  and  E.  E.  Howard,  Wheaton 
Gazette,  vice-presidents;  W.  F,  Duffy, 
Sluskopee  Argus,  treasurer ;  Gunnar  b! 
Bjornson,  the  Minnesota  Mascot,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  executive  committee,  and 
.A.  E.  McGowan,  secretary  and  field 
manager. 


OSAKA  MAINICHI  ANNUAL 

The  Osaka  (Japan)  Mainichi  recent¬ 
ly  issued  its  1935-36  edition  “Japan- 
Today  and  Tomorrow.’’  The  issue  ran 
176  pages  in  tabloid  size  and  contained 
several  full-page  portrait  iiaintings  in 
full  color.  The  cover  was  a  picture  of 
the  Grand  Shrine  at  Ise  in  which  five 
colors  were  used  including  silver  and 
gold.  Stories  throughout  the  edition 
told  of  the  various  industries  of  the 
Empire.  Another  feature  was  the  use 
of  “swatch”  advertising  by  the  Imp^ 
rial  Artificial  Silk  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  which  a 
sample  of  Matt  Rayon  Crepe-de-Chine 
was  used. 


HONOR  GAAR  WILLIAMS 

A  memorial  room  in  honor  of  the 
late  Gaar  Williams,  Chicago  Tribme 
cartoonist,  was  set  up  at  the  12th  an¬ 
nual  Hoosier  salon,  in  which  the  work 
of  185  Hoosier  artists  is  exhibited  at 
the  Marshall  Field  picture  galleries  in 
Chicago.  The  memorial  room,  fur¬ 
nished  in  some  of  Mr.  Williams’  own 
“Among  the  Folks  in  History’  pi^. 
also  contain  a  hundred  of  his  drawings. 
At  the  preview  Jan.  25,  John  T.  Mc- 
Cutcheon,  dean  of  Tribune  cartoonists, 
delivered  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Williams. 


NEWSPAPER  TAX  PROPOSED 

{Special  to  Editok  &  Publish  ») 

Richmond,  Va.,  Jan.  29. — Delegate 
I.  Newton  Coleman,  of  Dinwiddie,  yes¬ 
terday  introduced  in  the  Virginia  House 
a  bill  to  levy  a  tax  of  ^  cent  per  c(^y 
on  the  circulation  of  newspapers  having 
a  circulation  in  excess  of  5,000.  The 
proceeds  would  go  to  old-age  pensions 
if  and  when  Virginia  adopts  a  measm 
that  is  approved  by  the  Federal  social 
security  commission. 


the  VVestinghouse  manufacturers  nor  chine  which  cements  the  brass  lase  on 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  nor  the 
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I  WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 

^  frank  H.  SIMONDS 

Xy  tJJiioK  I’LBUbiihii:  Uetorc 
«  are  a  store  or  more  ot  letters  trom 
►ranK  bunoiiUs,  the  most  recent  oi 
mcii  was  written  m  Washmgton  on 
‘  4  oi  tins  year  and  mentioned 

iluuiig  Ollier  limits  lliat  he  would 
^  DC  able  to  go  up  to  liis  place 
u,  .\ei\  llampsliire  belore  he  sailed 
■or  turope.  \te  had  been  iriends  and 
uUeagues  through  JU  years,  sUrtiiig  in 
!be  (lays  when  he  was  the  star  reporter 

II  Aite  1  ork  1  ribune  and  1  was  a 
;i)*just  out  ot  college  and  assigned 
w  (k)  leg  work  ior  him  on  a  big  story. 

Our  closest  relations  were  during 
■jg  days  ot  the  World  War,  lie  made 
siveral  trips  over  during  the  hostili- 
•ics  and  as  liuropean  manager  ot  the 
paper  tor  which  we  worked  it  was  my 
icsponsibility  to  be  at  his  side.  No 
\sierican  iilitorial  writer  produced 
iiiute  critical  editorials  than  came  trom 
nii  pen  in  the  middle  ot  the  war ;  his 
iiuck  on  the  Asquith  government,  his 
■itiog  piece  on  British  propaganda  and 
,ciborsliip  a  few  months  Ire  tore  and 
a  number  of  others  had  made  a  pro- 
iuund  impression  in  Great  Britain.  Ap- 
earing  as  they  did  in  the  Tribune,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  .\llied  cause,  they  stirred 
the  Xorthcliffe  press  and  became  sub¬ 
jects  lor  debate  in  I’arliament. 

On  liis  lirst  visit  Simonds  was  not 
lumpletely  at  his  ease ;  he  wondered 
how  the  British  otticial  world  would 
receive  him;  he  was  a  bit  on  the  de- 
lensive,  but  three  days  after  he  reached 
London  he  was  his  old  fighting  self, 
^peaking  liis  mind  in  no  uncertain  way, 
actually  taking  the  offensive  in  a  group 
of  Foreign  Ulfice  officials  and  telling 
a  small  party  of  War  Office  members 
how  his  ancestors  up  in  New  England 
were  always  suspicious  of  the  Red 
Coats  and  hid  their  few  silver  knives 
and  forks  in  a  swamp  during  the  days 
1  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  They  liked 
him  immensely,  but  they  didn't  tell  him 
so  and  he  went  home  a  trifle  disap¬ 
pointed,  although  Lord  Northcliffe,  Lee 
Maxse,  editor  of  the  Natiomi  Review; 
Lord  Milner,  Arthur  Balfour  gave  him 
every  reason  to  feel  that  they  were 
conscious  he  was  fighting  their  fight. 

Less  than  a  year  later  he  was  in 
the  war  zone  again;  this  time  he  had 
a  spwial  invitation  from  a  high  offi¬ 
cial  in  the  British  government.  The 
United  States  was  on  the  eve  of  en¬ 
tering  the  war;  Simonds  went  every¬ 
where  :  he  was  on  the  crest  of  the  wave. 
It  happened  that  we  were  together  at 
British  headquarters  in  France  and 
traveled  across  the  English  Channel 
on  a  troop  ship.  Everyone  aboard  had 
to  wear  a  life-preserver ;  it  was  a  cold, 
rough  day;  there  were  two  destroyers 
ahead,  one  on  the  port  side  and  an¬ 
other  on  the  starboard. 

Simonds  wore  more  knitted  things 
than  they  do  up  here  in  the  north  and 
'till  he  was  cold  as  we  paced  the  deck, 
his  life  preserver  forcing  his  chin  high 
in  the  air  and  his  hands  clasped  behind 
his  back  “Arthur,”  he  said,  “I’m  not 
afraid  of  this  trip.  I’ve  had  a  full  life. 
This  newspaper  game  takes  a  lot  out 
of  one,  but  I’ve  had  my  share  of  ex¬ 
periences  and  have  enjoyed  everyone 
of  them,” 

That  crossing  was  in  March,  1917, 
almost  19  years  ago. 

The  British  Chief  of  Military  Oper¬ 
ations  gave  him  a  large  roll  of  war 
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maps.  We  put  liim  on  a  train  for 
Liverpool  one  Saturday  morning;  hve 
hours  later  I  liad  a  telephone  call  from 
Frank  saying  that  he  was  detained  at 
the  port  by  the  British  Alien  officers. 
1  phoned  the  peer  who  had  invited  him 
to  British  shores. 

“My  Godl”  said  he.  “Must  Britain 
always  blunder  through?” 

Simonds  sailed  on  the  ship.  1  know 
he  enjoyed  the  experience  more  than 
any  other  that  he  had  abroad  during 
and  after  the  war, 

.\RTiiUR  S.  Drapiji. 

Chestertown,  N.  Y. 


(Obituary 


TUO.MAS  A.  .\Ie.\rs,  77,  livestock  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  died  at 
his  home  in  Detroit  Jan.  23. 

Isaac  Slitkr,  58,  pressroom  superin¬ 
tendent,  Capital  Times,  Madison,  VVis., 
for  13  years,  died  suddenly  at  his  home 
Jan.  23. 

Gustave  .X.  Friess,  55,  superintend¬ 
ent,  New  York  News  rotogravure  plant 
since  1925,  died  Jan.  25  in  the  United 
Hospital,  Port  Chester,  L.  L,  following 
an  appendicitis  operation  performed  a 
week  ago. 

Miss  Maroaret  (j.  Fauntleri>y,  32, 
personnel  manager,  J .  Sterling  Getchell 
Agency,  New  York,  died  Jan.  25  in  the 
Doctors  Hospital,  New  York,  of  pneu¬ 
monia. 

Horace  H.  Smith,  68,  former  New 
)'ork  World  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent,  author  and  publicity  man,  died  Jan. 
25  at  his  home  in  Fredericksburg,  Va., 
oi  a  heart  attack.  At  21  he  was  city 
editor  of  the  Burlington  (la.)  Gazette, 
and  also  worked  on  the  Butte  (Mont.) 
Anaconda  Standard  and  the  Cincinnati 
Post,  where  he  later  became  managing 
editor.  In  1903,  as  New  York  World 
Washington  correspondent,  he  covered 
the  flying  experiments  of  the  late  Prof. 
I.angley  at  Widewater,  Va. 

Col.  Tho-mas  Lloyd,  80,  veteran 
newspaperman,  historian,  retired  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  officer,  died  Jan.  25  at 
Williamsport,  Pa. 

Sol  N.  Sheridan,  77,  former  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  who  covered  the  Span¬ 
ish- American  War  for  California  and 
New  York  newspapers,  died  in  Ventura, 
Cal.,  Jan.  23. 

John  R.  Spears,  86,  author,  traveler 
and  journalist,  who  was  the  New  York 
Stm  yachting  editor  in  the  early  ’80s 
and  also  a  Sun  war  correspondent  dur¬ 
ing  the  Spanish-American  War,  died 
Jan.  25  at  his  home  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  of 
heart  disease.  Mr.  Spears  had  written 
many  books  on  naval  history.  His  wife 
and  two  sons,  Eldridge  A.,  editorial 
writer,  Utica  Observer-Dispatch,  and 
Raymond  S.,  an  author,  survive. 

Dewit  C.  Kinder,  88,  said  to  have 
been  the  oldest  active  newspaperman  in 
northwestern  Ohio,  died  Jan.  25  of  in¬ 
firmities  of  age  in  Rockford,  O.,  where 
he  had  been  publisher  of  the  Rockford 
Press  nearly  50  years. 
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J.  G.  Copeland,  93,  founder  of  three 
Arkansas  newspapers,  the  Baxter  Bul¬ 
letin,  Cotton  Courier  and  the  Yellville 
Mountain  Echo,  died  Jan.  21  at  Walnut 
Ridge.  A  native  of  North  Carolina,  he 
was  employed  by  the  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  and  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  before  going  to  Arkansas. 

P.  M.  Derrick,  business  and  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Bradenton  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald  since  1925,  died  Jan.  22  following 
an  appendicitis  operation  performed  six 
days  before.  He  formerly  worked  on 
the  Tampa  Tribune. 

Glenn  L.  Taylor,  formerly  with  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  and  a  World  War  veteran,  died 
at  Base  Hospital  48  recently  after  an 
illness  of  two  days. 

Herman  F.  Schmidt,  57,  city  editor. 
Kankakee  (Ill.)  RepulAican  News,  died 
Jan.  24  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in 
Chicago,  where  he  underwent  an  oper¬ 
ation.  He  had  been  employed  by  news¬ 
papers  in  Kankakee  for  43  years. 

Douglas  Turney,  55,  one-time  night 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press  bu¬ 
reau  in  Los  Angeles,  died  Jan.  24  in 
what  police  termed  a  suicide  pact  with 
a  friend,  Giristian  August  Benecke,  57. 

John  Nelson,  62,  former  Canadian 
newspaperman  and  past  president  of 
Rotary  International,  died  Jan.  24  of 
a  heart  attack  in  Chicago.  He  went 
to  Chicago  from  Montreal  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  international  board  of 
directors  of  Rotary,  Mr.  Nelson  was 
director  of  public  relations  for  Sun  Life 
Assurance  Company  of  Canada.  He 
had  formerly  lieen  managing  editor  and 
publisher  of  several  daily  papers  in 
Canada.  He  was  twice  a  delegate  to 
imperial  press  conferences  in  London. 

Joseph  J.  Emery,  76,  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  and  one-time  foreign  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  Associated  Press,  died 
in  a  H^^so^ville,  Fla.,  hospital,  Jan. 
24.  For  years  Mr.  Emery  was  editor 
of  the  “West  wire”  of  the  Associated 
Press  at  Chicago  following  his  foreign 
service  and  retired  in  1910.  His  wife, 
two  sisters  and  a  nephew  survive. 

HANDLING  NEW  ACCOUNT 

Effective  Feb.  1,  Emil  Brisacher  & 
Staff,  Los  Angeles,  will  handle  the 
placement  of  advertising  copy  for  the 
Berkins  Van  and  Storage  Company. 
Present  plans  incorporate  the  use  of 
newspaper,  outdoor,  and  radio. 


Employers 
Here’s  Your  Men! 


Thoroughly  trained  and  EXPERI¬ 
ENCED  men — in  46  states — have 
their  personal,  education  and  experi¬ 
ence  records  filed  with  the  Personnel 
Bureau  to  be  used  at  a  MOMENT'S 
NOTICE  from  you.  Direct  contacts 
can  be  made  quickly. 

When  you  want  a  GOOD  man  in 
these  fields — 

Editorial — daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  business 
papers; 

Advertising  —  layout  and  design, 
copyrighting — agency  and  publi¬ 
cation; 

Radio — continuity  writing,  program 
directing  and  announcing; 

Publicity — institutional  and  commer¬ 
cial — 

— You’ll  find  him  through  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Bureau.  No  charges  to  em¬ 
ployers. 

SELECT  the  RIGHT  man  for  your 
staff  through — 


Th«' P«rsonn«l  Bureau 

of  Sif  ma  DaHa  Chi 

836  Exchange  Avc.  Chicago,  Illinois 


SCOTT  C.  BONE 

Scott  C.  Bone,  75,  Governor  of 
.Alaska  from  1921-25  and  former  news¬ 
paperman  died  Jan.  27  at  Santa  Bar- 
i'ara  Cal.,  of  a  heart  attack.  He  started 
his  career  in  Indianapolis  and  later  be¬ 
came  news  editor  and  managing  editor 
of  the  Washington  Post.  In  1906  he 
founded  the  Washington  Herald  and  in 
1911  went  to  Seattle  where  he  became 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer.  He  later  served  as  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  the  Republican  national 
campaign  in  1920  and  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Alaska  by  President  Hard¬ 
ing  in  1921.  Two  daughters  and  five 


NEW  YORK  AGENCY  NAMED 

Hickory  House,  New  York,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Edward  Linn  Associates,  New 
York,  to  handle  its  advertising  account. 
Newspapers,  magazines  and  direct  mail 
will  be  used.  The  agency  has  taken 
larger  quarters  in  the  McGraw-Hill 
Building,  New  York. 
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CARL  D.  RUTH  DIES 
IN  WASHINGTON 


Correspondent  of  Toledo  Blade  Suc- 
cumbs  to  Typhoid  Fever  at  51 — 
Began  Career  on  Cleveland 
Leader  in  1905 


Funeral  services  were  held  Wednes¬ 
day  in  Washington  ior  Carl  D.  Kutli, 
correspondent  lor  the  Toledo  Blade 


EDMUND  JUDGE  KEARNS 

Edmund  Judge  Kearns,  42,  vice- 
president  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
Publishing  Company,  owfners  of  the 
Tribune  and  the  Telegram,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  in  a  La  Jolla,  Cal.,  hos¬ 
pital,  Jan.  24.  His  wife,  two  children, 
ins  mother,  a  sister  and  his  brother, 
Thomas,  who  is  president  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company,  survive. 


HERBERT  JANVRIN  BROWNE  ARTIST  WINS  52,275 

(5/>fctal  to  Editor  &  Publishes)  J,  Campbell  Phillips,  portrait  oainf 

Washington.  D.  C.,  Jan.  29— Her-  won  a  verdict  for  ^,275  Jan  a 
bert  Janvrin  Browne,  75,  newspaper-  a  jury  before  Supreme  Court  *  ** 

man  and  scientist,  died  here  recently  Julius  Miller  in  his  $100,000  suit 
after  a  short  illness.  Famed  as  a  ihe  magazine  Time  because  it 
meteorologist  and  oceanographer,  he  portrait  of  Lily  Pons  as  a 
gained  his  greatest  distinction  as  dis-  cover  in  1932  without  crediting  him 
coverer  of  a  372-year  weather  cycle,  the  artist.  He  said  he  gave  permiTsim 
some  principles  of  which  have  been  for  use  of  the  portrait  on  condition  that 


adopted  liy  the  United  States  Weather  his  name  would  appear.  The  inagazili^ 


Carl  D.  Ruth 


and  veteran  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  c  o  r  r  e  - 
spondents’  corps, 
who  died  Satur¬ 
day  night,  Jan. 
25,  of  typhoid  fe¬ 
ver.  The  services 
were  held  in 
Covenant  -  Pres¬ 
byterian  church, 
and  burial  was 
in  Arlington  Na¬ 
tional  Cemetery, 
with  honors  due 
Mr.  Ruth  as  a 
war-time  captain 


PLACING  DURKEE  MARGARINE 

Newspaper  advertising  in  behalf  of 
Durkee’s  Troco  Nut  Margarine  started 
Jan.  31  in  11  Pacific  Coast  dailies.  The 
camiiaign  is  being  handled  by  Botsford, 
Constantine  &  Gardner’s  San  Francisco 
office. 


Bureau.  He  rose  from  proofreader 
to  news  editor  of  the  W ashington  Fast, 
later  joining  others  in  founding  the 
IVasliington  Times  and  became  that 
publication’s  first  editor.  Other  news- 
pajier  connections  included  the  New 
York  IVorld,  New  York  Herald,  New 
York  American,  Chicago  American, 
and  Rocmoke  (Va.)  Times. 


of  military  intelligence. 

Mr.  Ruth,  who  was  51,  had  been 
Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Blade  and  several  other  newspapers  at 
various  times  since  1915.  He  was 
widely  known  among  newspapermen 
and  high  government  officials,  all  of 
whom  joined  in  expressing  deep  sor¬ 
row  at  his  death.  He  had  been  ill  sev¬ 
eral  weeks. 

Born  in  Minnesota,  Mr.  Ruth  was 
graduated  from  Oberlin  College,  Ober- 
iin,  O.,  and  obtained  his  first  news¬ 
paper  job  with  the  old  Cleveland  Leader 
as  a  reporter  in  1905.  He  soon  made 
good  on  the  city  staff  and  was  sent  to 
Columbus  to  assist  John  T.  Bourke  in 
the  Leader’s  legislative  bureau.  After 
several  years  in  Columbus,  Mr.  Ruth 
was  sent  to  Washington,  first  as  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Leader,  later  repre¬ 
senting  the  Cleveland  News  and  the 
Toledo  Blade. 

After  a  short  time  Mr.  Ruth  dropped 
his  connection  with  the  News  and  since  I 
then  had  been  correspondent  exclusively 
for  the  Blade  and  some  other  Paul 
Block  newspapers,  principally  the 
Duluth  Tribune  and  the  Toledo  Times, 
Mr.  Ruth  had  covered  national  con¬ 
ventions  of  both  political  parties  since 
1912. 

Cabinet  officers  and  members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  including  the  entire  Ohio  dele¬ 
gation,  were  shocked  at  Mr.  Ruth’s 
passing  and  all  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  Blade  and  contemporary  jour¬ 
nalism  has  sustained  a  great  loss. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Daniel  C. 
Roper  said:  “The  death  of  Carl  Ruth 
brings  to  a  close  the  career  of  a  bril¬ 
liant  and  highly  regarded  newspaper¬ 
man.  I  knew  him  personally  and  join 
.  with  his  many  friends  in  mourning  his 
death.  The  Blade  and  the  world  of 
journalism  have  lost  one  of  their  out¬ 
standing  members.” 

Senator  Robert  J.  Bulkley  of  Ohio, 
another  of  Mr.  Ruth’s  personal  friends, 
was  deeply  shocked.  “The  death  of 
Carl  Ruth  comes  as  a  great  shock  to 
his  many  friends  here  on  Capitol  Hill,” 
the  Senator  said.  “In  the  many  years 
that  I  have  known  him  I  have  always 
held  him  in  the  highest  regard,  and  I 
consider  his  death  a  great  personal 
loss." 

Senator  Vic  Donahey  of  Ohio,  said : 
“The  death  of  Carl  Ruth  is  a  great 
loss  not  only  to  the  Blade  but  to  his 
host  of  friends  who  knew  and  loved 
him.  Mr.  Ruth  represented  the  finest 
of  present-day  American  journalists, 
and  his  work  here  in  the  capital  city 
has  won  for  him  a  place  in  the  history 
of  newspaperdom  which  will  live  long 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  him.” 

The  Blade  and  Times  both  carried 
editorials  paying  highest  tribute  to  the 
work  and  character  of  Mr.  Ruth. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  one 
son.  Robert. 

Organizations  represented  at  the 
funeral  included  the  National  Press 
Qub,  the  Gridiron  Qub  and  the  White 
House  Correspondents’  Association. 


HOE  MONARCH 

ROLLER-BEARING 

MATRIX  ROLLER 


A  HEAVY  DUTY  MACHINE,  OPERATED  FROM 
EITHER  END  AT  FAST  OR  SLOW  SPEEDS 


MICROMETER  WORM  GEAR 
IMPRESSION  DRIVE  RUNS 
ADJUSTMENT  IN  OIL  BATH 


A  FEW  FEATURES 

PATENTED  SLIP  GEAR 


ASSURES  BETTER 
MATS 


ALL  PUSH  BUTTON 
ELECTRIC  CONTROL 


SEND  FOR  DETAILS 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC. 


GENERAL  OFFICES 

910  E.  138TH  STREET,  (AT  EAST  RIVER)  NEW  YORK  CITY 


DAY 

AFTER 

DAY 


this  GOSS 

FUT  CASTING  BOX 
proves  its 
EFICIENCY  and  ECONOMY 


•  Always  on  the  job — turning  out 
strong,  accurate  plates  with  never  a 
hitch — the  Goss  69E  is  the  fastest,  most 
dependable  flat  casting  box  made  .  .  . 
It’s  the  last  word  in  simple  operation 
Positive  lock-up  is  secured  at  four  points 
by  a  single  movement  of  one  lever.  New 
design  lock-up  bar  allows  for  quick 
change  when  regulating  thickness  of 
casts  .  .  .  Perfect  balance  permits  fast 
operation  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 
One  of  the  two  casting  members  re¬ 
mains  in  a  vertical  position  while  the 
other  is  easily  swung  upward  into  pour¬ 
ing  position  .  .  .  Write  today  for  full 
information  and  specific  data  on  the 
Goss  69E  Flat  Casting  Box. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

PILSEN  STATION,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Stereotype  Room 
Elfficiency 


Means  quick  production  of  good 
plates  and  the  elimination  of  re¬ 
casts  as  far  as  possible. 


Moulding  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  Cork  Blankets 
Heavy  Wool  Moulders 
Light  Wool  Moulders 
Thin  Wool  Moulders 

(All  Sizes) 


Space  Packing  Felt 
4  Thicknesses — No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Easy  to  tear,  quick  to  place 


New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 
Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


Cable  Address  NENSCO 
Worcester,  Mass. 


used  his  name  in  its  music  column  and 
contended  that  v.’as  sufficient. 


JOHN  BENEZET  HAINES 

John  Benezet  Haines,  70,  veteran 
Philadelphia  advertising  man,  died  sud 
tlcnly  Jan.  23  at  his  home  at  Gwynedd 
Valley,  Pa.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  from  1894  to  1909,  leaving 
lo  establish  the  John  B.  Haines  Ad¬ 
vertising  .Agency  in  tliat  city.  For  the 
last  15  years  a  son,  John  B.,  had  been 
associated  with  him.  His  widow,  Mrs 
Clara  Siience  Haines,  three  dai^hter. 
and  two  other  sotis  survive. 


PLACING  TURPO  ACCOUNT 

Benson  &  Dali,  Inc.,  Chicago,  is  pUc- 
iiig  the  account  of  Turpo,  a  product  of 
Glessner  Co.,  Findlay,  O.  Benson  & 
Dali  agency  handle  only  the  advertising 
on  Turpo  and  does  not  place  the  entire 
account. 


utw»‘ 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 


Adre 
staff 
tn  • 
tails 
t  P' 


SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Ordw)  ' 
1  Tma  —  ,S(  par 

3  Times  —  .4ff  par  lina 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Tinaa  —  .7$  pa-  lina 

4  Timaa  —  .W  par  lins 
Count  six  words  to  the  line  whoi  aadhi 
cash  with  order.  Ads  charged  to  eaUbliakni 
account!  will  be  billed  for  the  counted  BHa- 
ber  of  lines. 


Adn 

In  at 
with 


naa 

Oty 

nlly 


fnlb 

rnlai 

ilihe 


rOK.MS  CLOSE  TUCKS.  .NOOS 
Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The  Editor  d 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  classifjr,  sdit 
or  reject  any  copy.  Unacceptable  are  sdt  re¬ 
questing  syndicate  feature,  or  other, 
unless  advertiser’s  name  auid  address  apgsv. 


Pr« 

newi 

rity 


Public  Notices 


-Aluilinz  Lists 
»M  Hpupent— c-Sy-ndicutes 
I’urchasing  agents  of  over  ISOO  newi 

papers  . jlj.O 

Editors  of  H8  U.  S.  feature  syndlcat.! 
Kuiiiined  and  perforated  for  affixing  t, 
envelopes  in  the  manner  of  pottagfl 

stamps  . 14. e. 

Same  list  not  gummed  and  per¬ 
forated  . |3C 

Send  cheek,  draft,  or  money  order  to 
E  &  P  MAIL  LIST  DEPT. 

1700  Times  Bldg.,  Times  Sq.,  New  York 


Newspaper  Brokers 


dot! 
In  fl 
rnnf 
mnn 
Roa 


Wri 

POP' 

mnn 

>nd 

ror 

torii 


.\  rurr  opportunity  to  procure  two  do- 
sirable  weeklies  published  from  unit 
plant.  Large,  high  class,  eastern  Hold 
ITani  includes  newspaper  .and  Job  o<|Utp 
inent  with  real  estate.  Good  circulation: 
Earning  over  12-%  net  on  price  asked.  J, 
B.  Shale,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


Buying,  selling,  mergers,  dailies  and  week 
lies.  .No  listing  charge.  Intelligent,  eoot 
getlc,  confldential.  Feighner  .4  Mspol« 
Nashville,  Mich.,  or  111  Old  River  Rood 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


It  interested  in  the  purchase  of  a  FXcif 
Coast  newspaper — daily  or  weekly— writi 
M.  C.  Moore,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


Weeklies  and  small  dailies  wanted 
Mid-western  and  Eastern  statek 
<iualifled  buyers.  L.  P.  Likely,  1708  TIBt  of 
Bldg.,  Times  Square,  N.  Y. 


Circulation  Promotion 


fes 


-4 


tta 


Bonded  C'ampaiffns  Succeed— Hudson  era 
Priest  &  Associates  World's  Record  J-^'i 
<‘uIatlon  Builders.  246  Fifth  Avc.,  N.  u  M 


For  Kood  newspapers  this  27*year  old  :* 
i^tltution  continues  to  add  sound.  8ubiUii  ^ 
tial  circulation  on  a  self-financing 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWB  CO..  0^ 
dental  Bld^.,  Indianapolis. 


EHRA  SERVICE  AT  NO  EXTRA  COST 


New  York;  220  E.  42nd  Street 
Sen  Francisco:  707  Call  Buildins 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 
OF  ENGLAND.  LTD.,  LONDON,  ENGLAND 


Evary  Eorroa  A  Pususna  subsarlbsr  has  tbs 
prlvUags  of  asking  any  quastloD,  oo  any  subjsst  son- 
nssksd  with  ntwapspan  or  sdvartlalnt. 

Our  rslataoat  anmrtmsDt  la  wall  organlisd  to  glvs 
qulsk,  abaatful  and  Intalllgant  lnfoimsth»  sarvles. 
v^ti  ~  - 


Newnpaperdom'sLeadlngrirculationBullftJ 

Morrison  Plan  ;  ijj 

I'll 


Write  the  John  F.  Morrison  Com^j 
4th  tlr..  Shops  Bldg.,  Des  MolneaJ^ 


Writs.  Call  or  TalspiioiM 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Suits  iraa  Tlasaa  BuUdins  New  York  aty 

BRyant  S-jaBt 


Multigraphing  and  Mimeograpl^ 


Quick  Service-Quality  Work 

Ceatury  I.*tter  Co.  .  » 

RRvant 


126  W.  46th  St. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  February  1,  1936 


Photo-Lithographing 


Situations  Wanted 


Situations  Wanted 


Situations  Wanted 


fron  Z  Needed.  Illustrate  Advertlslnit  Valnable  AdTertlslng  Execotlve  ('lasHifled  Manager;  SI  years  old.  Unlv 

I1M'  *^.«fare  reproduce  letters,  bulletins,  etc.  TOP  SPACE  SALESMAN  slty  graduate.  10  years  classlfled  ezperiet 

ll'JIst  prices.  *»-60  Pfr  Twelve  years  active  newspaper  experience.  Metropolitan  and  small  town.  exceU 

fainst  iff.  j»assantlno.  2t0  W.  49th.  Lo-5-7644.  ^wo  years  Advertising  Manager  of  the  record,  best  references,  now  employed 

his  ~  ■  ■  -  - - - ^  world's  largest  bakery.  Now  promotion  ??? 

- - Wanted  Manager  of  Mid-West  Dally.  Deliver  14®.®®®:  worked  under  such  classlfled  m 

!**">«  Help  Wanted  _  maxim  and  cause  others  to  do  so.  Experl-  " 

•HI  as  _  enced  copy  and  layout  man.  Resourceful:  shall  Trlppe.  Can  operate  smooth  runn 


Classlfled  Manager;  SI  years  old.  Unlver-  Photographer,  30,  married,  3  years  metro- 
slty  graduate.  10  years  classified  experience,  polltan  dally,  7  years  news  photo  syndicate 


excellent  bureau  manager.  Hard  worker  with  un- 
iloyed  as  usual  creative  ability  for  pictures  that  are 
city  of  different.  Excellent  references.  Go  any- 


advertising  .man 

One  cf  America's  leading  publish- 
inx  organizations  Is  seeking  a 
voung  red-blmded  American  be¬ 
tween  15  and  30  years  of  age  with 
olenty  of  guts.  He  must  have 
either  a  good  scholastic  training 
or  plentv  of  good  hard  boiled  ex- 
oerlence  In  selling  advertising.  He 
must  be  able  to  handle  a  staff  of 
young  .salesmen.  prepare  sales 
(smpalgns.  .iromotlonal  Ideas.  In- 
snlre  salesmen  and  he  able  to  go 
nut  and  sell  himself  to  advertisers 
and  advertlsrg  agencies. 

This  is  a  .lob  for  a  2-fi8ted.  hard 
hitting,  nev.'r-eay-dle  type  of  indi¬ 
vidual  who  is  either  married  and 
must  make  money,  or  who  has 
responsibilities  that  will  drive 
him  to  a  place  of  outstanding  suc¬ 
cess  In  the  advertising  field. 

The  salary  to  start  will  be  150.00 
s  week  plus  bonuses  and  an  over¬ 
write  commission  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  salesmen  under  his 
charge.  The  earning  potentiality 
is  $100.00  .t  week  for  an  outstand¬ 
ing  Job. 

Pon’t  answer  this  advertisement 
unless  vou  have  the  stuff.  Box 
t.331.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


world'll  t>B.lc6rv  Now  promotion  fissistint  cl&ssinCQ  In  city  ot  difTcrent.  Bxedtent  rotcrcnccs#  Go  nny* 

Manager  of  Mid-West  Dally  ^  Deliver  146.000;  worked  under  such  classlfled  man-  where.  A-304,  B.  &  P.  Personnel  Service. 

maxim  and  cause  others  to  do  so.  Experl-  Mar-  - 7 — , 

enced  copy  and  layout  man.  Resourceful;  shall  Trlppe.  Can  operate  smooth  running  I  tttsburgh  Representation 

dynamic;  aggressive;  creative  minded  department  and  have  many  solid  promo-  Experienced  news  correspondent-business 

worker.  Impressive  background  of  classl-  Hon  ideas.  ^ant  oppor^nlty  to  direct  representative  can  serve  additional  lead- 

fled,  national,  local,  merchandising  and  own  department.  A-298,  E.  &  P.  Person-  ing  non-competing  trade  publications.  Box 

original  promotion.  World  traveled.  34,  nel  Service. _  A-324,  Editor  and  F*ubll8her. 


married,  young  son.  Episcopalian.  Bright 
future  more  Important  than  starting  posl- 


CompOHing  Room  Superintendent,  age  40 


Uon^^r  inmare^nlng.  ^Pr"efer  salary "rnd  rella5TeVx"ecuUve‘:  result* ge«er:"c’om"p”etent  «Tr^®-poMtlon  must 

percentage  or  bonus  arrangement.  Guar-  every  department.  Including  machinist.  ^  ‘2 

antee  to  Increase  your  linage  the  flrst  year.  Have  had  vast  training  throughout  United  "JIh-'I')."  *2'’ 

Available  two  weeks  notice.  Box  A-318,  States.  Present  position  13  years.  Well  ""'{r 


E.  &.  P.  Personnel  Service. 


versed  In  handling  men;  can  cut  costs,  work.  Applicant  Is  married  and  desires 


_  Excellent  references.  A-282,  B.  &  P.  Per-  permanent  position.  Age  28.  Good  ref- 

.  ^  ,  .  ,  sonnel  Service.  erences.  A-280,  B.  &  P.  Personnel  Service. 

.\hBUtant  to  Ihnblisher — 5  years  experl-  -  - - - 

EflItorinI  assistant,  feature  writer,  news  Reporter,  feature  writer,  re-wrlte  man, 

trade  magazine  pubU^^^^^^  reporter.  Woman  with  wholesome  Jour-  21.  single.  2*/.  years  suburban  N.  T.  dally. 

TrZde  show  nrom^tion-managem'ent  *Am  Political  research  background  weekly  papers,  radio  publicity  experience; 

■>7  Vel?  edueXd  anTcSft^^^^^  member  of  staff  of  flair  for  human  Intereat.  crisp  style:  eol- 

nerml^itnt  connection  with  aggrTs8"ve  Metropolitan  paper,  on  small  city  dally.  We,  lived  South  America.  West  Indies, 

nfitdieher^A  T??  E  &  P  Personnef Service  "f  fra'le  publication.  Now  West.  I,ast  Job  police  reporter  covering 

publisher.  A-319.  E.  &  P.  Personnel  Service.  employed  In  New  York.  A-1  ability  and  headquarters  county  of  more  than  million 

sterling  references.  A-288.  B.  &  P.  Per-  and  a  half  people.  Anywhere  In  Bast. 
Ain  looking  for  Junior  reportorlal  Job  on  sonnel  Service.  Owns  ear.  A-31 3,  E.  &  P.  Personnel  Service. 

small  city  dally.  21.  college  graduate.  - - - - - 

have  had  one  year's  experience  with  New  Kditorial  Alan — A.B.  Harvard.  7  years  with  Kenorter  feature  writer  edltnriai 
York  City  dally.  Good  news-nose,  enter-  one  New  York  City  dally  as  general  news  ant  fublfclirw^^k  wanie^  “oiw; 
prise,  and  a  keen  desire  to  go  places.  reporter.  legal  proceedings.  Interviews.  graduate  '>3  single  Seeks ''onnortnlful 

small  sahary.  A-323.  E.  &.  P.  Personnel  departmental  editor  of  music.  Society.  aWe  saiary  K^en  dramatic  new^sense 

service.  Handled  eomrnerolal  business  news  assign-  rrlsp  stv^>wo'  ^‘ears'  exVeutwre;^^^^^^^ 

-  menta  and  also  translated  foreign  dls-  pnee  publicity.  Magazine  contributor:  un- 

Advertising — This  man  has  had  nine  years*  patches  into  colloquial  English^  -o*  siffaed  features  5n  N.  T.  papers.  Will  go 


Advertising — This  man  has  had  nine  years* 
successful  record  In  soliciting  advertising. 
Five  years  with  last  organization.  Back¬ 
ground  includes  merchandising  service, 
manager  of  automotive  department,  and 
manager  of  national  advertising  depart- 


cnpahle:  solid  references.  A-326,  B.  ft.  P. 
Personnel  Pervice. 


nnywhere.  A-310.  E.  ft  P.  Personnel  Service. 


"m^aLger'oV  au%’omotW  XartSient  Kdl.orla,  Writer,  whose  editorials,  written  or  F.llt„r,„,  A.s,.t,„t 

manager  of  national  advertising  depart-  fro™  the  conservative  Republican  view-  business 

ment  on  Metropolitan  dallies.  University  PoIfU  and  aimenrlng  In  the  same  paper  ph^^^ng  RenoJunrexper^^ 
trained,  best  references.  Is  available  now.  over  a  period  of  14  years  have  gained  HeportW  experlenc^^ 

A-294  E.  A  P.  Tersonnel  Service.  national  attention,  now  seeks  broader  op-  eoimge  and  on  newspapers  at  that 


A-294  E  A  P.  Tersonnel  Service.  national  attention,  now  seeks  broader  op- 

~  _ L_ _  portunity  In  a  larger  field,  and  Invites  ne¬ 

gotiation  with  Interested  publishers.  A-284, 
.Auditor.  4tfl1re  Manager,  or  circulation  k,  p.  personnel  Service. 


iSsertlsIng — Experienced  man  for  display 

northern  Ohio  dally.  Small  salary  .Auditor,  4tfl1re  Manager,  or  elrculatlor 

tn  ,tart  Results  count.  Give  full  de-  manager,  wishes  position  on  Pacific  Coast 


time.  Has  yen  to  write  and  a  proven 
nose  for  news.  Prefers  East.  A-287, 
E.  &  P.  Personnel  Service. 


and  references.  Box  A-327.  Editor  hut  will  consider  any  other  locality  that  Editorial  writer,  rewrite  man,  knows  his  Snorts  Editor,  Copy  Desk  Editor  and  Re¬ 


presents  opportunities.  At  present  em¬ 
ployed.  hut  available  on  short  notice. 


onomle's.  and  a  lot  about  ears  fauto-  porter  with  8  years'  exnerlence  wants  Job 


copywriter,  edltorj;  speaks  French.  Ger- 


dally  In  citv  of  60.000  or  less. 


tdrertlslng  Mollcitor,  wanted  by  weekly  Thorrughly  conversant  with  A.  B.  C.  pro-  man  tEuropean  training!:  has  M.  A.:  married,  progressive.  Will  go  anywhere’ 
In  «uburban  New  York.  Hustler  familiar  cedure  and  rules.  A-302.  E.  &  P.  Personnel  photographs  "candidly";  holds  liberal  Salary  commensurate  with  living  con-^ 
vllh  special  page  work  will  And  excellent  Service.  _  views  and  expresses  them  forcefully.  Re-  dltlons.  Box  A-330,  E.  &  P.  Personnel 


nnportunltv  In  big  field.  T.aurelton  News, 
!:0-!S  Merrick  road,  Springfield,  Lone 
Island.  _ _ _ 

naaslfled  Salesnuin;  Midwest  evening  dally 


- — -  cent  experience:  2  years  on  N.  Y.  C.  dally.  Service. 

Cireiilatlnn  man,  thoroughly  experienced  now  with  editorial  research  organization.  - 

In  all  branches  of  work.  Will  consider  Ts  30.  married;  wants  real  Job  anywhere,  , 

anv  .Tob  Box  A-33S,  Editor  &  Publisher.  A-29fi.  E.  *  P.  Personnel  Service.  _ 


Sports  editor,  desk  man.  reporter:  27.  ten 
years  experience  on  Penna.  dallies.  Five 
rn  snorts  desk  In  elty  of  40.000.  Wants 


r  ty  of  .0,000  offers  exception  I  PP  rtu  f.|rp„i„tlon— Young  man.  age  31.  seeks  po-  Fifteen  years  of  business  paper  experience,  position  on  small  or  middle-sized  news- 
nlty  to  >oung  nan  witn  amnuion  lo  assistant  manager  or  district  su-  all  departments  of  two  leading  publishers,  paper  In  Middle  Atlantic  States.  New  Eng- 

rtnee  and  real  desire  to  worK.  pcrvlsor.  Ten  vears  experience  both  Inside  .Wailable  as  assistant  publisher,  business  land  or  Ohio.  Experienced  In  makeup, 

fair,  stating  experience,  age  minimum  outside.  Partleularlv  successful  with  manager.  r-hrlstlan.  married,  well  edu-  A-300,  E.  ft.  P.  Personnel  Service. 

I«l»ry  required.  A-321.  Editor  ft  1  im  promotion,  stesdy  and  loyal  worker:  cated.  _»4_00fl  yearly  salary.  Box  A-325.  - - - - - 

cro  anywhere. 


ll!l:!i _ _ _  oovn-here.  A-320;  E.  ft  P.  Personnel  Editor  ft  Publisher. _  Snorta-SIngle  man.  23.  four  years'  experl- 

Premman  capable  to  take  complete  charge  Sen  lee. _ _ _  „  ,  ^  *4outh  Dakota  dallv  ns  sports  editor 

newiDSper  press  room  12.000  circulation  - -  Here «  a  woman.  33,  who  has  had  excep-  and  telegraph  editor.  Willing  to  start  at 

rilT  ISOOn  Goss  experience  preferable  rimilntlon.  17  rears  experience,  mansger  tional  success  as  puhllcifv  manager  for  a  low  figure  until  ability  established.  Anx- 

hat  not  essential  If  capable.  Give  full  s  rears.  cItv  225,000  fmergcrV  3  years'  famous  western  hotel.  Has  been  reporter.  Ions  to  connect  with  large  dallv  even 

ilettlls  experience  salary  and  references  executive,  280,000  circulation.  One  and  a  .Advertising  sales  record  provable.  Fashion  though  work  not  steady.  Will  go  ony- 

In  flrst  letter.  Ml’ correspondence  In  strict  half  years  New  York  rity  dally.  Expert.  columnist.  B.  .T.  University  of  Missouri,  where.  References  furnished.  A-292.  E.  ft 


I  ifpstfJ  cnnfltleroe.  Excellent  opportunity.  Per-  home  delivery  organization.  Insurance  and  Peeks  position  fitting  this  experience. 

_ _ 1  insnent  position  right  man.  Address  carrier  promotion.  Radius  350  miles.  Wor-  .3-305.  E.  ft  p.  Personnel  Service. 

cester.  .A -293,  E.  ft  F.  Personnel  Service. 


manent  position  right  man. 
Ttnx  A-329,  Editor  ft  Publisher 


Increase  ndvertlsing  linage.  Editors. 


P.  Personnel  Service. 


Writer — Ten  years'  experience.  Including 
seven  as  featured  press  association  staff 


ssleainan  wanteil  to  handle  as  sideline  on  circulation  Manager — 12  years  experience.  man  who  writ’s  Intelligent,  clever  copy  writer  of  science  sports  economies  poll- 
<•011101188100.  weekly  movie  page  svndleate  ^  vears  executive.  Complete  knowledge  of  .and  sells  It.  Capable  manager:  excellent  ties  outdoor  and  conservation  articles 
feature.  Box  A-337.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  delivery.  Knows  Tdttle  Merchant  promotional  results.  College  honor  man.  TIave  good  position  at  present  but  Inter’ 


Writer  wanted— Nationally  known  trade 


and  office  control  routes  under  A.  B.  C. 
supervision.  TV'orked  Boston.  Cleveland, 


caper  would  like  to  establish  contact  with  city  and  New  York  State  chains, 

man  familiar  with  retail  store  advertising  Morn..  Eve.,  Sunday.  Excellent  reference. 


25  years  old.  Pood  appearance:  arnbltlous.  ested  In  larger  financial  reward.  Go  auv- 
resoureeful.  Good  experience  and  refer-  where.  Expollent  references.  A-317. 


""fl  **>'f  ♦f'  write  weekly  column  of  500 
•••’ ■  words.  Must  produce  authoritative  ma- 
**■  terltl  on  copy  layout,  advertising  budget. 


A -339,  E  &  P  Personnel  Servlee. 


epees:  *30  week.  Write:  W.  J.  Mlasett 
i4i'5  Brooklyn  St..  Carbondale.  Pa. 


E.  ft  P.  Personnel  Service. 


Tonng  .Tonrnallst  seeks  advancement  In 
Managing  Editor — Mr.  Pnhllsher,  want  midwest,  small  dallv  or  weekly  field  edl- 


:i::.iroT'’ba"ekgr;;rnd  t^De^^^^  Wi:.'  box  InklY  A-291.  Edl-  -aJW  Hty,  ^South  t-efe^rred.  Fxeellept 


<75.  rinolnnatl.  Ohio. 


A-28<>.  E.  A  P.  Personnel 


uSt;  Wasted— Salesman  to  5«ell  a  line  of  mb-  (  laaaifled  Manajper— Now  employed  In  larpre 
rn  field  auppllea  to  the  printing  and  litho-  Eastern  City  as  Assistant  Classlfled  Mana- 
b  eaulD  ertphlng  Industry — especially  the  news-  ger:  know  telephone  room  operation;  ex- 
cuUlion'  Industry,  on  a  salary  basis.  Not  perlenced  in  preparing  promotion  and  sales 

sked  J  42  vears  of  age.  Excellent  op-  material;  outstanding  personal  sales  rec- 


iked  J  42  years  of  age.  Excellent  op-  material;  outstanding  personal  sales  nec-  tor  ft  Pnhllsher. 

ork  '  Pnrtunlty  with  a  largo  corporation  well  ord;  31;  married;  seven  years  classified  -  — 

—  i:"”";';®'’  ^  Fxeontlve^Twelve  year*  large  aud 


''''*'*** • _  Mechanical  Dept.  Sertrice 

t'l^J’eV-m'linthT-a’Jea^;"  apd 

r"l"puMI,be’;’'''"'^"’'’  wm’^Vow 

X  I  iiPiianer. _  atlpg  coata  wlthcut  adding  to  enulpment 


Investment.  A-290,  Editor  ft  Puhllaber. 


ndWHk.  fonfldence.  Box  A-332.  Editor  ft  Pub-  E.  ft  P.  Peraonnel  Service 
mt.  ewt  1  "'•'f- 

Mapolr^l  “  - 

er  RoaiI)  Wsated — Experienced  newspaper  rewrite 

I  man  or  magazine  editor  preferably  with  »  VAII  CtCVtt 

- -i  technical  background,  to  he  eastern  as-  Is  r 

a  i'icit;  *l*tant  editor  on  mechanical  magazine.  ^ 

details  Including  salary  expected  nCW9r /\rCK 

Rox  .\-331.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


small  city  exnerlenee,  wants  managing  . 

news  editorship  In  citv  up  to  lOb.oftfi.  Mechanical  Equipment  for  SsJe 

Ace  30,  married,  non-drtnker.  FamIMor  — — 

all  editorial  duties.  Salary  8Rn-7K:  avail-  aZIIZ  Z  I  7^ 

nhle  In  two  week*:  now  emploved  on  11"®  V’ 

iggxi..g  18  8.0  8coreher  Model  A-1S82.  wired  for  220  volts 


I  Kaated — Display  adA-ertlslng  salesman 
,  »llh  knowledge,  experience,  poise,  aggres- 

- 1  dveness:  healthy,  vigorous  young  man  now 

anted  I  doing  outstanding  work  In  elty  of  ten  to 
atee  51  Afty  thousand;  cble  to  handle  all  kinds 
'08  Tint  of  regular  advertisers.  conA'ert  non-ad- 
'^ertlsers  Into  regular  contract  space  users. 
— vrlte  layout  and  sell  legitimate  special 
feature  pages.  Average  advertising  man 
•1  fill  not  do.  If  you  are  beat  producer  nr 

- rtaff.  you'll  want  the  Job  offered  on  high- 

udson  It  erade  Wisconsin  Evening  Newspaper.  Cor- 
cord  W;  rMoendenee  confldentlal.  A-.328.  Editor  A 
,  N.  T.  ;  PuMlsher. 

'%ubiu:i  Situations  Wanted 

n(  pl*4  7^  ~ — - - 

0..  Of't  'fl^ettlalng  Manager,  now  employed  Met 
!*Pelltan  daily.  Excellent  background 

- 4  Producer.  Familiar  merchandising,  retail 

onBulIdd  TYIII  accept  position  as  solicitor 

:'B**'*ble  March  1.  Go  anywhere.  .7.  T. 
■ovea  If  ;'*®»ne.  812-1200 — 16th  Rt.  N.W..  Wash- 
•  intton  D.  C. 

J^ant  In  Pnbllsher— .Rpeelalizlng  In 
•oond  business  methods  to  make  proflta 
economical  operations  to  consolidate 
wins  which  are  made.  Top  advertising 
"sieman  and  promotion  manager  In  met- 
J’pailtan  fields,  and  general  manager  on 
™isller  city  dally.  College  educated,  age 
**■  A-314.  B.  ft  P.  Personnel  Service. 


mm 


IF  you  SEEK 
A  NEWSPAPER  JOB— 

1.  TVee  44)-wo«d  "lihistioe"  sdt  in  EDITOR  A 
PUBLISHER. 

!.  A  3-mefiili  sebicription.  Of  cxteniien,  lo 
EDITOR  «  PUBLISHER. 

3.  Resiilnlien  with  E  A  P  PcnonncI  Servic* 

I  lor  >lx  montln. 

4.  PreiMradMi  by  in  el  100  pcnenal  buU 

leHns  sbesl  vosr  qMlIBcsUeni  end  ex- 
pefieecet  wllli  your  inapshel  Included 
Ihercon.  TbeM  we  tend  lo  newtpapen 
needing  i  man  ol  year  sbillHet. 

DRAFT  sn  ad  new  if  you  are  Making  a  news¬ 
paper  eenaactien,  end  send  it  to  us  with 
S5.00  check  or  money  order,  le  cover  all 
the  above  services.  A  rcgiilralien  Uenk 
wiii  then  be  Mnl  you.  A  reasonable  ad- 
dHIpnal  percenUge  charge  will  be  made 
when  and  If  a  pesIHen  Is  secured  through 
ogr  services. 

E  &  P  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

I>.  PARKER  LTKEET,  Mgr. 

1 70#  Times  BMg.,  Times  Square,  N.  V,  C. 


tending  En.tern  dally.  A-308.  E.  ft  P.  *’ nnil *  «*io7’’’®*’ 

Personnel  Servlee  '^'>fr*if't.  cost  *100  new,  price  *50. 

_ _  One  son  ih.  metal  pot,  complete  with  hood 

and  gas  burner.  Ideal  for  easting  .Job  work 
News  exeeiitive.  28  vears  experience,  de-  or  re-meltlng  of  llnotvno  metal,  price  *75. 
sires  position  as  mibllsher's  assistant,  man-  DEMOCR.AT  PUBLISHING  CO.,  DAVBN- 
aglng  or  news  editor.  Excentlonal  reeoi-d;  PORT.  IOWA. 

strong  background.  C.  Conwav  Rtone.  - - 

Jndln^n’'*’'  avenue.  Indianapolis.  Rebuiu  Model  8  Linotype  guaranteed  like 

_  new;  priced  low.  Also  Models  5-25-2* ; 

200  fonts  mats.  Payne  ft  Walsh  Corn..  180 

News  man.  20  vears  with  two  leading  Lafaj-ette  St.,  New  York.  Canal  6-6877. 
southern  dallies,  filling  all  news  room  nosl-  ■  -  — . . 

I.ITJ’."-  to  LlnotviMS  —  1.  5.  8.  11,  IS.  19.  25.  Inter- 

eSuor  *'•"'**  ^  All  g^arinteed.  Terms. 

Nnlr  10^  vTel  HOFMANN  MACHINERY  ft  ENORAAHNO 

^^Tes.^  Available 'on  CO..  413  T,afayette  Rt..  New  York  City. 

sApATidary.  A-335.  E  ft  P  Personnel  Per-  ' 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment  for  Sale 

Xefrsnnn^r  man,  24,  slnffl^.  In  third  venr  „  _  *  ^  n  ^  «  a.  . 

on  small  dallv.  Peeka  city  editor-report-  Engraving  Department  Equipment,  all 
Ing  fob  In  citv  of  10.000  to  20.000.  Uni-  standard  brands,  new  Md  trade-in.  E*tl- 
versltv  Journalism  grad.  Aceuatomed  to  e*®,"  5'  T.  Rullebarger  Co.. 

working  with  few  asalgnmenta.  Adant-  ^16  .Tobn  Rt..  New  York  City. 

able,  prepared,  and  eager  to  get  off  the  _.  ,  ;  ; - ^  .  - 

bottom  rung.  Republican.  Will  go  any-  Pnoto-engraving  eqnipment  for  sale,  com- 
where  to  better  lob  on  another  clean  5,'®**,  f '5.”*,  iVL  VIT  Miles  Machine 

paner.  A- 336.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  -  H.  16th  8t.,  N.  Y. 


paner.  .3-336,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  i  o..  is  r,.  loin  Bi..  n.  x. 


Newspaper  pressman  with  many  years  of  Nawsmauar  Sammllaa 

experience  as  superintendent  of  Press  de-  w— K  PW 

nartment  desires  position  In  East.  Have  - 

been  operating  Rextnple  and  Color  presses.  Stereotype  and  Presaroom  Bnppllee  Blec- 
nrlntlng  dally  and  Rundav  paner  Including  trie  Matrix  Scorching  Machines.  American 
*  page  color  comic  and  color  magazine  Publishers  Supply,  Box  111,  West  Idmn, 
section.  A-822.  E.  ft  P.  Personnel  Service.  Masa 
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Most  industrious;  Japanese.  truth,  the  ravs  disi)elling  at  least  some 

Most  courteous:  Japanese.  of  the  intolerable  darkness  whi^ 

Most  avaricious;  Egyptians.  holds  countless  millions  in  the  rha^^ 

Most  hopeless :  "Untouchables”  of  of  brute  stupidity  and  physical  miierv 
India.  Those  of  us  who  saw  ten  thousand  nitt' 

Poorest ;  Low  class  Chinese.  women  and  children  sleeping  on  the 

Richest ;  Jaianese.  Parsees,  Singapore  reeking  pavement  stones  of  Boinl*» 


t'hinese  and  upper  Malay  classes. 
Happiest;  Hawaiians. 


wrapped  in  their  rags  to  keep  off  the 
vermin;  or  in  China,  the  unspeakable 


Most  artistic;  Chinese  and  Jai)anese.  hornir  of  samiwn  life,  and  the  ravetiiy 
♦  ♦  ♦  want  of  millions ;  or  in  Singapore,  ^ 


By  MARLEN  PEW  ^HE  prime  object  of  the  tour  was 

D  ESIDENTS  of  Hawaii  commonly  our  intention  to  unravel  in  this  colunm  Ts  ‘  o^^  vSo^  Ss  li£t  to  "pil^^ 

K  use  a  native  word  of  greeting  a  globe  travelogue,  enter  into  any  pon-  ^  Quezon,  the  almost  unanimously  'iiction  among  4(10,000  natives,  though 

which  has  no  exact  counterpart  in  Eng-  deroiis  discussion  of  international  at-  ,  .  j  c  .  President  of  the  Common-  >tas  ever  been 

lish.  It  is  spelled  “aloha,”  adorns  most  fairs,  attempt  to  play  the  glamorous  Philippines,  and  the  party  ffown  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  yJu 


of  the  native  music  and  is  spoken  with  role  of  journalist  statesman,  or  even 


melodious 

“good-bye 


draw  extensive  word  pictures  of ;  War 


and  “hello,”  indeed  flexibly  kiki  Beach,  Fujiyama, 


’  f .  Wii.  included  the  Congressional  delegation 
Nikko  the  Vice-President  Gamer  and 

I  V-  22  representatives  of  the  .\merican 


sold  at  British  depots  on  a  license  card 
system ;  or  the  vast  waste  of  magnificem 
land  in  the  Philippines,  capable  of  pro¬ 


expresses  all  the  emotions  of  jove  and  Inland  Sea,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  "ress,  the  largest  delegation  of  its  kind  'lucing  fc^  for  all  China ;  or  the  in¬ 
respect.  such  as  “attalwy  ”  “cheerio.”  Repulse  Ba>%  Pearl  Har^r  or  a  Moro  ever ’to  cross  the  Pacific.  Following  burden  bearing  of  endless 

“welcome  to  our  party.  take  keer  o  Village.  Raffles  Place.  Penang  s  Snake  brilliant  ceremonv  at  Manila  the  -^tl-eams  of  coolies  at  starvation  pay, 
vourself.”  “come  up  and  see  me  some-  Temple,  the  enshrinement  of  Budda  s  .  separate  groups,  the  f.  ‘he  name  of  mythical  gods;  all 

time.”  “happy  days.’  ‘  rally  round  the  left  canine  tooth  at  Kandy,  the  gnie-  ty  returning  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  infinitely  more,  easily  suscept- 

flag,  boys”  and  “here’s  lookin  at  ye.  some  Burning  Ghat  and  1  emple  of  ,  nrovtondv  r..nortpH  (n  'hie  of  cure  and  correction  through 


flag,  boys”  and  “here  s  1 
Shop  Talkers.  Aloha! 


TF  IN  the  whole  range  of  human  sures  from  King  Tilt’s  tomb,  a  cres 
1  relations,  there  is  anv  kinder  act  than  cent  moon  and  single  silver  star  re 


A  relations,  there  is  any  kinder  act  than 
to  do  another  fellow’s  work  while  he 
galavants  on  a  sabbatical  to  heal  swivel- 
chair  saddle  sores,  it  is  not  in  my  cx- 


some  Burning  Ghat  anrt  temple  ot  prcyiously  been  reported  in  'ble  of  cure  and  correction  through  the 

Silence  at  Bombay  Cairo  s  bazaars  the  g,  Pubushf.r.  Continuing  on  'nnustrations  of  a  rational  enlightened 

Sphinx  or  Pyramids,  the  dazzling  trea-  vyorld  society,  made  us  who  saw  it  b^ 

sures  from  King  Tuts  tomb,  a  cres-  Cmistitutim:  Dean  ''eve  more  than  ever  firmly  m  the  power 

cent  moon  and  single  silver  star  re-  Ackerman.  Columbia  School  '^^apable.  uncensored  -ss  in  the 


^  r'l'i'’’’  p  i"  c  Carl  W.  Ackerman.  Columbia  School 
fleeted  in  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  jo„rnalism;  Sevellon  Brown.  Pro7-i- 

on  an  inkv  background  of  Mount  S.uai  Journal:  Ben  McKelway.  IVash- 

*•••''  nights  before  Christmas.  Italian  --  - 


perience.  and  hat-in-hand  tribute  is  paid  alive  with  lioys 


to  the  gracious  volunteer  columnists  Wive  Mussolini,  the  line  of  a  hundred  Star-Times;  Gene  Huse.  Norfolk  f'^ncfPf'ons  and  stupidly  false  notions, 
whose  stuff  has  filled  this  page  since  British  warships  in  .\lcxandria  harlwr  Vcw.v;  Ted  Cushing.  Neunrk  'he  old  ^o  and  creating  a 


inqton  Star;  Walter  Karig,  Ne7t<ark 
News;  George  W.  Hawkins.  S*  Louis 


lieve  more  than  ever  firmly  in  the  power 
of  a  capable,  uncensored  -“ss  in  the 
hands  of  conscientious  and  talented 
craftsmen.  .\t  any  rate.  I  testify  that 
the  tour  gave  me  the  mental  shake-up 
of  a  lifetime,  exploded  a  thousand  mis¬ 
conceptions  and  stupidly  false  notions. 


Sept.  27.  1935.  One  hard-boiled  editor, 
friend  of  the  present  writer,  in  prof¬ 
fering  his  contribution  amiably  re¬ 
buked  ;  “I  regularly  pay  a  $4  sub¬ 
scription  for  your  paper,  and  the 


protected  by  steel  submarine  nets,  the 
obyiously  disconsolate,  mystified,  wor¬ 
ried  Neapolitans  and  Genoese,  or  the 
relative  gaiety  of  Marsailles.  But  we 
shall  hope,  from  time  to  time,  to  relate 


News:  Tack'  Howard.  Washimton  new  bump  of  curiosity.  If  the 

Nnvs;  Miss  Vera  Brown.  Detroit  Nations  cannot,  or  will  not. 


Times,  and  this  writer.  Roy  W.  How¬ 
ard  and  his  family,  touring  independ¬ 
ently.  met  the  group  at  Manila  and 


scriprion  lur  your  pipe.,  ....u  '  bout  newsnanering  in  Asia  ently.  met  the  group  at  .Manila  an< 


Sin’;  P--  ,ha, 


used  E.  &  P.  as  an  advertising  medium, 
and  proposes  to  continue  the  practice: 
and  now  I  am  contributing  my  own  edi¬ 
torial  copy  to  your  sheet.  Let  me  know 
if  there  is  anything  I  can  ever  do  for 
you !”  He’s  like  that,  the  crab,  but 
ills  Shop  Talk  article  rang  the  bell. 

The  guest  contributors  set  for  the 
“.30”  page  a  standard  of  excellence  cal- 


of  America.  *  ♦  ♦ 

The  statistics  of  the  tour  are  as 
follows;  In  the  period  of  117  days 
our  partv  covered  29.ii00  miles,  or  about 
5.000  miles  more  than  the  equatorial 


overs  in  the  South  Sea  Isles.  Africa 
and  perhaps  Europe.  Sevellon  Brown 
and  bis  family  stopped  over  in  India 
and  Dean  .Ackerman  and  his  family 
dropped  off  at  Marsailles  for  a  Pans 
visit,  where  he  was  scheduled  to  deliver 
an  address  on  ioumalism  at  the  Sor- 


circiimferen^  of  the  ea^  Temj..  George i:;e;:::teH 


ature  ranged  from  insufferable  tronic 
heat  at  Manila  and  in  the  East  Indies 
to  zero  on  the  New  England  coast,  hut 


ciliated  to  give  the  regular  author  *>0  per  cent  of  the  time  the  tourists  wore 
anxious  pause.  Another  delightfully  Hphtest  linens,  keenly  sy-mpathizing 


the  China  situation,  returned  to  Can¬ 
ton  to  study  that  phase  of  the  complex 
Oriental  political  puzzle. 


anxious  pause.  Another  aeiigntiiiiiy 
disconcerting  fact  is  that  during  our 


arrange  an  international  expedition  and 
exchange  of  journalists,  I  can  only  urge 
Shop  Talk  readers :  In  the  interest  of 
your  profession  and  soul’s  salvation, 
make  the  world  tour !  Borrow,  beg  or 
steal  enough  to  ticket  your  children 
around,  that  thev  may  act,  write  and 
edit  with  a  realistic  sense  as  to  what 
“civilization”  is  all  about. 

“EDITORIAL  HOUR’’  BROADCAST 

Atlanta  Journal  Radio  Seriea  Empha¬ 
sizing  Editorial  Page 

tStecial  to  Editor  &  Pi-rmsherI 

Ati-anta.  Ga..  Jan.  27— What  is  b^ 
lieved  to  he  an  innovation  for  news¬ 
paper  broadcasting  stations  wns  started 


four  months’  leave  the  cirailation  of  brown  skinned  natives.  The  itin- 

Epttor  &  PuBT.TSHER  materially  in-  erarv  included  HawTiii.  Japan.  China,  ot  hirth  which  mahe  .'\merica  his  ynne- 
creased.  giving  rise  to  the  ugly  thought  Philippine  Islands.  Malav  Peninsula,  vard.  not  so  much  for  material  advan- 
that  perhaps  the  -editor’s  permanent  Sumatra.  Ceylon.  India,  Egypt.  Jt^'y  as  for  the  blessings  of  compara- 

assignment  should  he  feeding  the  ele-  and  France.  Except  in  Japan  and  the  tive  freedom.  Contact  with  the  old 
phants  in  the  Singapore  zoo.  But  the  Philippines,  where  we  spent  two  and  world,  even  as  fleeting  as  that  afforded 
equatorial  climate  is  not  wholly  agree-  three  weeks,  respectively,  shore  leave  by  the  four-month  tour,  gives  the  Amer- 
able.  and  the  view  from  the  tower  of  was  limited  to  from  one  to  four  days,  ican  an  astonishing  new  comprehension 
the  Times  Building  remains  the  finest  and  obsen-ations  w'ere  necessarily  hasty',  of  the  glib  phrase  “modem  civilization.” 
in  the  world.  The  ship  ploughed  thronorb  the  fol-  One  comes  to  know  that  the  milleniiim 


with  the  sartorial  wisdom  of  the  black  *  I  'HF  present  writer  returns  with  broadcasting  stations  wss  started 

and  brown  skinned  natives.  The  itin-  livelier  appreciation  of  the  accident  by  \A  SR.  Atlanta  Journal 


erarv  included  Haw'aii.  Japan.  China,  of  birth  which  made  .America  his  Hne- 
Philippine  Islands.  Malay  Peninsula,  vard.  not  so  much  for  material  advan- 
Sumatra.  Cey-lon.  India,  Egypt.  Italy  tage  as  for  the  blessings  of  compara- 
and  France.  Except  in  lapan  and  the  tive  freedom.  Contact  with  the  old 


three  weeks,  respectively,  shore  leave  by  the  four-month  tour,  gives  the  Amer- 
was  limited  to  from  one  to  four  days,  ican  an  astonishing  new  comprehension 
and  obsen'ations  w'ere  necessarily  hasty',  of  the  glib  phrase  “modem  civilization.” 

TTie  ship  ploughed  through  the  fol-  One  comes  to  know  that  the  milleniiim 
lowing  b^ies  of  n'ater;  Pacific  Ocean,  is  not  just  around  the  corner,  that  most 
Inland  Sea.  Yellow  Sea.  North  China  of  the  world,  in  point  of  territon-  and 


staff  gave  us  a  welcome  partv  at 
which  Warren  L.  Bassett  read  this 
jingle  greeting; 

They  rave  about  these  foreign  places, 
But  I  prefer  familiar  faces. 

“Where  flying  fishes  play”  is  fine; 

I’ll  travel  on  the  Long  Beach  line. 

I  think  it  must  be  quite  a  bore 
To  find  oneself  in  Singapore, 

Or  gazing  at  the  rising  moon 
-Above  the  hovels  of  Rangoon. 

You  take  thp  islands  Philippines, 
ni  stick  to  Gotham’s  vari^  scenes 

You  ride  the  magic,  foaming  sea. 

But  I  prefer  the  I.  R.  T. 

For  balmy  climes  a  pish !  a  tush ! 

I  like  to  wade  Manhattan’s  slush. 

To  loll  on  deck  dav  after  day 
Would  make  me  nearly  pass  awav! 

To  drink  the  cocktails,  dance  the 
dances, 

AVould  give  me  antses  in  my  pantses. 


Sea.  South  China  Sea.  MaH'^ra  Strait. 


population. 


primitive — nearly 


Bav  of  Bengal.  Indian  Ocean.  Arabian  iinchang^  during  the  centuries  that 
Sea.  Gulf  of  Aden.  Red  Sea.  Suez  Canal,  have  witnessed  the  rise  of  the  few 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Strait  of  Gibraltar  great,  progressive,  free,  clean  grand 
and  Atlantic  Ocean.  nations.  Indeed,  one  comes  poitrmrtiv 

All  manner  of  ocean  conditions  were  to  understand  that  the  saviour  of  the 


station  when  the  newspaper  presented 
the  first  of  a  series  of  “Editorial  Hoar" 
broadcasts  designed  both  to  direct  at¬ 
tention  to  the  editorial  page  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  which  has  been  neglected  i"  Ar 
general  run  of  news  broadcasts,  and 
to  give  radio  publicity  to  editorial  rani- 
oaigns  which  the  newspaper  is  sponsor¬ 
ing. 

John  Paschall.  associate  editor  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Journal  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  first  broadcast.  He  oat- 
lined  the  fight  which  has  been  made 
in  -Atlanta  for  a  merger  of  overlanoint 
citv  and  counts'  eovernmental  functioM. 
and  then  introduced  Wright  Rrran. 
citv  editor,  who  functioned  as  inferlot- 
utor. 

Mayor  Tames  L.  Kev.  who  h?«  led 


encountered,  but  most  of  the  time  the  world,  in  the  m^iterial  sense  at  least. 

ship  sailed  through  placid  water.  A  is  vet  to  come.  The  vawning  divisions  Mayor  Tames  L.  Kev.  who  h?«  led 
“No.  2”  typhoon  shook  us  up  at  Manila,  of  societ''  through  ignorance,  egotistic  local  battle  for  merger  of  city  and 
indicating  the  terror  that  must  lie  in  provincialism,  crazed  caste,  clan,  class  governments,  was  interviewid 

a  “No.  6.”  !iud  group  particiilarh'  through  nation-  ”*’•  Brvan. 

Meals  missed — none.  alistic  and  religious  fanaticism,  grind  i  i 


a  “No.  6.” 

Meals  missed — none. 


'-ountv  governments,  was  interviewid 
by  Mr.  Brvan. 


Means  of  transportation ;  Taxi,  ex-  and  clash  on  even-  side,  and  the  rarest 
press  train,  motor  bus,  trolley  car.  ship,  elements  are  intelligent  toleration  and 
automobile,  plane,  sedan  chair,  motor-  a  spirit  of  human  brotherhood.  On  the  in¬ 
boat,  escalator,  rikisha.  ferry,  wheel-  expressibly  Iwautiful.  wonderful,  bount- 
harrow,  funicular  railway,  horse,  pony  eous  terrestrial  sphere,  and  on  the  blue- 
cart,  donkey  back,  elephant,  water  huf-  green  waters  which  reflect  the  rainbow, 
falo  cart,  camel,  victoria,  one-horse  the  flashing  dolphin  in  flight,  the  moon 
trap,  sailboat,  rowboat,  sampan,  gondola,  and  stars  by  night,  and  the  overhanging 
junk,  but  no  bicycle,  though  in  many  island  palms  and  rocks  by  day,  “only 


places  it  is  the  chief  means  of  travel. 

East  of  Suez,  I  drew  the  following 
impressions  of  natives: 

Most  intelligent  people;  Jaiianese. 
Most  inscrutable:  Hindus. 


man  is  vile.” 

W  4t  * 

TF  I  were  boss  of  the  kind  of  League 
of  Nations  that  Woodrow  Wilson 
envisioned.  I’d  charter  the  largest  and 


Most  agreeable  and  fascinating :  (Thi-  fleetest  ships  of  all  nations,  at  public 
nese.  expense,  and  transport  working  jour- 

Most  promising;  Filipinos.  nalists  of  all  races  on  globe  tours,  as 

Most  hospitable ;  Filipinos,  Japanese,  the  most  v'aluable  social  investment  that 


All  this  you’ve  heard  in  accents  bold . . .  Most  unclean ;  Low  cai 
The  biggest  lie  I’Te  ever  told!  Best  looking  men:  Egj 

*  *  •  Best  looking  women 

SHOP  T.ALK  readers  will  ro  doubt  Chinese. 

heave  a  sigh  of  relief  when  they  Best  dressed  women; 
learn,  as  they  now  do.  that  it  is  not  upper  class  Chinese. 


Hawaiians.  .  could  be  made  by  a  world  institution 

Oeanest:  Japanese.  looking  to  the  advancemei"  of  inter- 

Most  unclean ;  Low  caste  Indians.  national  comity,  progress  and  peace.  For 
Best  looking  men:  Egyptians.  “misunderstanding  is  the  root  of  all 

Best  looking  women :  Prosperous  evil,”  and  newspapers  are,  or  should 
linese.  be,  and  may  be,  the  pathfinders  for  all 

Best  dressed  women;  Japanese  and  peoples.  It  would  work  a  revolution. 
»per  class  Chinese.  It  would  kindle  a  vast  new  lamp  of 


‘‘Bitterest 
Presidential 
Campaign” 
is^ the  forecast 

How  the  pres.s  of  the  nation  i* 
organizing  to  report  the  I’rucial  19S6 
political  struggle  will  be  told  i> 
detail  in  next  week’s  EDITOR  4 
PUBLISHER,  with  comments  oo 
the  situation  by  leading  editon 
and  Washington  cxjrrespondents. 
Whal  of  Business  In  A 
Presidential  Year? 

Leading  advertisers  and  agency  insA. 
give  their  views. 


